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Abstract 


The Fate of the Nations is an exegetical study attempting to resolve the seemingly incompatible 
fates of the nations in Revelation. At first, John describes the nations as being destroyed in 
battle (Rev. 19:11-21; 20:7-10) whereas later he portrays them on the new earth bringing their 
honour and glory to God (Rev. 21:24-26). 


An analysis of the battle in Rev. 19:11-21 demonstrates that the nations are indeed 
destroyed. John constructs his narratives by borrowing mainly Hebrew Bible imagery that was 
already militant in its nature and intensifies it. John also universalizes the effects of the battle. 
After the battle, the earth is left desolate as a vast battlefield full of unburied corpses. The image 
of a deserted earth, left in an orderless, chaotic state is supported by John’s understanding that 
the redeemed have been moved to heaven as the bride of the Lamb. 


With his armies obliterated, his chief allies—the false prophet and the beast—thrown 
into the lake of fire, Satan is left alone on the devastated earth. Satan’s confinement on the 
desolate earth is his binding, which takes place at the beginning of the millennium. Satan is 
unable to deceive the nations during the millennium precisely because all the wicked nations 
have been killed. The nations cannot repent during the millennium because they are dead. 


At the end of the millennium a resurrection takes place that repopulates the earth. Satan 
once again has subjects to deceive and therefore his imprisonment ends. Satan and his followers 
surround the beloved city that descends from heaven but are devoured by fire from heaven. The 
event is repeated by John as a judgement scene in Rev. 20:11-15. In both accounts, no calls for 
repentance are issued for the nations, no change of heart is recorded, and the outcome is only 
negative portrayals of judgement. The most prominent imagery of judgement appears to be the 
lake of fire. This term, representing the final, irreversible fate of the wicked, as well as the 
expression second death, has its roots in Egyptian mythology and the Book of the Dead in 
particular. Once again, no opportunities for repentance are given to the nations. The theory that 
somehow the nations repented during the millennium cannot be supported from John’s text. 


On the new earth, John transforms his symbols and the nations are no longer a symbol 
of God’s enemies but rather a symbol of the believers. Specific rewards that elsewhere in 
Revelation are promised to the believers, such as access to the tree of life (Rev. 2:7) and 
admittance into the new Jerusalem (Rev. 22:14), are given to the nations on the new earth (Rev. 
22:2; 21:24-26). In addition, on the new earth John calls the believers God’s peoples (Rev. 21:3) 
rather than people, thus underscoring their ethnic diversity. The nations’ pilgrimage to the 
temple is an image of worship and evidence of their uninhibited access to God. Those who were 
excluded from worshipping in the temple or faced persecution in the synagogues on account of 
being gentiles in the old world can enter the new Jerusalem to offer their glory and honour to 
God freely on the new earth. 
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1. Introduction 


1.1 The problem 


The purpose of this study is to examine the two separate and seemingly incompatible fortunes 
outlined for the nations in Revelation. On the one hand, the nations are nearly always portrayed 
as evil and destined for destruction. This image culminates in Rev. 19:11-21 where the forces 
of the nations, led by the kings of the earth, are slaughtered and their flesh becomes food for 
the birds of prey. The bleak image of annihilation and destruction is reiterated and reinforced 
in the next chapter where the nations are consumed by fire and the fate of the wicked is 
described in terms of perishing in the lake of fire and suffering the second death. On the other 
hand, in Rev. 21 the nations are welcomed into the new Jerusalem. The problem is further 
aggravated because the nations are accompanied by the kings of the earth. Can they be the same 
kings who earlier in Revelation have been consistently evil and allied with the beast and its 


forces against the Lamb? 


Some have suggested that the nations in Rev. 21 and 22 refer to those gentiles who have 
been redeemed out of the nations throughout the church’s history (Rev. 5:9; 7:9). Beale, for 
example, claims that the kings and nations of Rev. 21:24 are likely to “include some who have 
persecuted God’s people...If so, they have repented and will be allowed entrance to the city. 
‘Nations’ is sometimes used of the company of the redeemed, and those mentioned here are 
presumably the same group”.! For Beale, redemption and judgement occurs when Christ returns 
(Rev. 20:10-15; 22:12-15). Thus, the point of the imagery of the nations marching to the new 
Jerusalem is to show that the “gentiles will never be separated from open, eternal access to 
God’s presence and nothing evil can threaten such access.”” A slight variant of this view will 


be adopted in this study. 


Others envision a mass conversion of the nations and a “hope of universalism” by John. 
For instance, while Barclay admits the notion within Judaism of expecting the complete 


annihilation of the gentiles, he points out that multiple voices expected a time when “all men 


'G. Beale, The Book of Revelation (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1999), 1097. 


? Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1099. Kiddle also considers the nations to be the redeemed gentiles and he 
makes the point that they “belong spiritually but not racially to the twelve tribes.” Martin Kiddle and M. K. 
Ross, The Revelation of St. John, The Moffat New Testament Commentary (New York, NY: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940), 439; Austin Farrer, The Revelation of St. John Divine, Reprint edition (Eugene, OR: Wipf and 
Stock, 2005), 221; Ranko Stefanovic, Revelation of Jesus Christ (Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University 
Press, 2009), 602. 
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shall know and love God”.? He features references from both canonical and non-canonical 
books of the intertestamental period to show that John was “foretelling the consummation of a 


hope which was always in the hearts of the greatest of his countrymen.”* 


Rissi also takes this approach in stating that the nations and the kings of the earth are 
those who are outside Jerusalem and have been confined to the lake of fire. Using the imagery 
of the pilgrimage of the nations from Isaiah 60, Rissi then understands John in Rev. 21:25 as 
visualizing the nations proceeding and entering the new Jerusalem through its permanently 
open gates.> The same idea is also proposed by Vogelgesang, who attempts to balance the 
discrepancy between the holiness of Jerusalem and its universality. Both Rissi and Vogelgesang 
take the judgement language of John seriously but suppose that John boldly envisions a 
conversion and transformation of those who have previously experienced final judgement.® 
These commentators share the view that the nations who enter the new Jerusalem are those who 


were previously killed in the battle or were thrown into the lake of fire. 


The positive aspect of this theory is that it maintains a consistent use of the term 
“nations” throughout Revelation.’ There are, however, some serious problems. The universal 
nature of the battles in Rev. 19:11-21; 20:7-9 and the fate in the lake of fire, characterized as 
the second death by John, do not seem to leave open the possibility of salvation. In fact, there 
is no evidence that any offer for repentance is extended to the nations during or after the 
millennium. While the theory provides a more consistent usage of the term nations, it 
presupposes substantial gaps in the narrative told in the book of Revelation. Finally, Herms has 
maintained universal salvation makes no sense in Revelation in the face of the frequent 
exhortations to the believers to remain faithful (Rev. 2:4-5, 10, 14-16, 24-25; 3:2-3, 11-12, 18- 
19; 13:9-10, 18; 14:12; 16:15; 18:4) even among descriptions of the new Jerusalem (21:7-8, 27; 
22:7, 11-12, 14-15, 18-19).° In the face of such strong evidence against it, it may be wise to 


3 William Barclay, The Revelation of John, vol. 2, The Daily Study Bible (Edinburgh: The Saint Andrew Press, 
1976), 216. 


4 Barclay, The Revelation of John, 2:219. 


> Mathias Rissi, The Future of the World: An Exegetical Study of Revelation 19.11-22.15 (London: SCM Press, 
1972), 73-76. 

® David Mathewson, “The Destiny of the Nations in Revelation 21:1-22:5 : A Reconsideration.,” Tyndale 
Bulletin 53, no. 1 (2002): 124. 

7 George B. Caird, The Revelation of Saint John the Divine, Black’s New Testament Commentaries (London: A 
& C Black, 1984), 279. 


8 Ronald Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church and for the World: A Literary-Narrative and Tradition- 
Historical Reading of the Book of Revelation” (Durham, The University of Durham, 2005), 2. The scriptural 
lists are Herms’. 
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resort to theories that allow for a less consistent use of the term nations in Revelation but provide 


a more coherent narrative. 


Bauckham attempts to mediate between universalism (as in Rissi) and particularism (as 
in Beale), claiming that “Revelation sets side by side without qualifying one by the other the 
two possible outcomes: the conversion of the nations and their inclusion in God’s kingdom or 
the judgment of the unrepentant nations.” He maintains that the witness of the slain Lamb and 
of the martyrs leads the nations either to repentance and conversion or to rebellion and 
punishment. Bauckham maintains that Revelation gives “theological priority” to the former. He 
argues that this tension is best explained by the HB expectations of the conversion of the nations 
and their transformation into God’s people in the new Jerusalem. Bauckham distances himself 
from both Rissi and Vogelgesang in not expecting all the nations to repent. In a footnote, he 
cautions against the idea of complete universal salvation since it “strain[s] the text 


intolerably.”!° 


Mathewson joins the discussion with a slightly variant view, suggesting that the tension 
between judgement and salvation should be allowed to retain its force with no side privileged 
over the other. Mathewson sees the tension as a rhetorical device presenting the options 
available to the nations and highlighting “the reversal of power structure and the absolute 


sovereignty of God.”!! 


The strength of this solution is that it addresses possible pastoral concerns John may 
have had for his flock. The letters to the seven churches reveal that John cared for his churches 
and offered repeated warnings and exhortations so that they would remain faithful (Rev. 2:4-5, 
10-11, 14-16, 24-25; 3:2-3, 11-12, 18-19). By setting the two fates side by side John helps his 
audience see the consequences of their actions and choose wisely. The study of related passages 


in Revelation will show that John often discusses the believers and the unbelievers in 


° Richard Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 
104. 


10 Richard Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy: Studies on the Book of Revelation (London: T&T Clark, 1993), 
310. 


"| Mathewson, “The Nations in Revelation,” 121. Koester also adopts this position in his recent commentary, 
though he does not differentiate between Bauckham’s and Mathewson’s view. Craig R. Koester, Revelation: A 
New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, The Anchor Yale Bible 38A (New Haven CT: Yale 
University Press, 2014), 833. 
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successive, contrasting images. It will also show that John often seems to give some sort of 


priority to the believers by dealing with them before the wicked.!” 


The problem with this view is the clear indication that for John these two fates are not 
alternatives between which the nations could choose. Both fates will come to pass, and both are 
interconnected. This is clear from the fact that even while John describes the new Jerusalem 
and the positive fate for the nations, he cautions that the unclean will have no part in that city 
(Rev. 21:27). Likewise, the destruction of the nations and the re-creation of the earth is vital to 
ushering in the new era of God.!? Moreover, in Revelation John never stipulates that his goal 
was to provide the nations with two possible consequences for their choices. This is unlike other 
scriptural passages in which such a choice is explicitly offered to the audience. For instance, in 
Deut. 30:15-20 Moses clearly sets two courses, one leading to life and another to death. John 


never does this in Revelation. 


Some other commentators note that the pilgrimage of the kings and their nations to the 
new Jerusalem presupposes their existence on earth, although the text of Revelation records the 
destruction of the first heaven and first earth (Rev. 21:1).!* Aune observes that Revelation’s 
eschatological scenario with regard to the nations and their kings shares stages like those found 
in the Sib. Or. 3:657-731. This means that the inconsistency was already part of John’s source 
material. Aune concludes that despite this inconsistency the motif of the nations coming to 
Jerusalem at the eschaton “was so firmly fixed in the apocalyptic tradition that it is necessarily 
included” in Revelation.'° Herms, who also notes the contradiction in John’s sources, concludes 
that “this tension in Revelation is less real than apparent.” '° He suggests that universalizing is 
part of the apocalyptic language and accordingly John expected neither the universal destruction 
of the nations nor their universal salvation. Rather, John employed these traditions, which 


already contained this tension, for his own rhetorical purposes. According to Herms, the kings 


"2 See chapter 4.4. 


'3 Bauckham appears to allow for both fates to be fulfilled, admitting in a footnote that universal salvation of 
every human being is incompatible with the narrative of Revelation. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 313. 


4 David E. Aune, Revelation 17-22, WBC (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1998), 1171. See also Robert H. 
Mounce, The Book of Revelation (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1977), 385. 


'S Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1172. See also Isbon T. Beckwith, The Apocalypse of John: (New York, NY: The 
Macmillan Company, 1919), 763. 


‘6 Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 251. 
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offering their glory to God is not a prediction of a literal future event but rather the author’s 


attempt to demonstrate the establishment of the rule of God.'” 


There is no doubt that a similar tension between universalism and particularism exists 
in other apocalyptic works. However, John seems to be a careful, reflective, and deliberate 
writer.'® The question is whether a thoughtful writer like John, who rejected aspects from his 
sources that were incompatible with his eschatological scenario in several cases,'? would 
uncritically include a tension he simply inherited from those sources. Our study of the nations’ 
pilgrimage demonstrates that John reformulates it, emphasizing things that are important to 


him.?° 


McNicol contends that John’s eschatological passages refer to the actual Day of the 
Lord that has been delayed but will take place,”! arguing that John’s expectations are grounded 
in prophetic models found in the Psalms and the prophets. These models were also transformed 
and deepened because of the Christ-event. Although John’s language may have been reshaped, 
the earlier eschatological patterns of the prophets remained in place.?? McNicol takes the 
eschatological model of the prophets as the blueprint for the fate of the nations in Revelation. 
He considers that John argues that “the ultimate defeat and conversion of the nations will take 
place in the context of the awesome presence of the Divine Warrior.””? McNicol’s conclusion 


overlaps in many respects with that of Herms.”* 


The strength of this latest position is that it is firmly rooted in John’s sources. John’s 
frequent allusions to the Psalms and the prophets and his portrayal of the Parousia as the 
judgement of the Divine Warrior are also well attested. Additionally, John portrays his status 
as a fellow servant of the prophets (Rev. 22:9). The problem with McNicol’s position is that he 


'7 Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 250. 
'8 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 133, 140, 246. 


!° Such as references to the returns of the exiles (Isa. 49:17-18; 60:4; 66:20), sacrifices offered in the temple (Isa. 
60:7), or the wealth of the gentiles flowing into Jerusalem (Isa. 60:11), see chapter 9.3.2. 


0 Thus John Sweet, “Maintaining the Testimony of Jesus: The Suffering of Christians in the Revelation of 
John,” in Suffering and Martyrdom in the New Testament, ed. William Horbury and Brian McNeil (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), 111. Sweet objects that the references to the nations are “mere scriptural 
colour”. He claims that John’s usage of the prophets demonstrates a “creative grasp of each book as a whole”. 


21 Allan J. McNicol, The Conversion of the Nations in Revelation (London: T&T Clark, 2011), 15. 
22 McNicol, The Conversion of the Nations, 15. 
23 McNicol, The Conversion of the Nations, 16. 


24 McNicol, The Conversion of the Nations, 13. A difference may be McNicol’s emphasis on the Day of the 
Lord. In contrast, Herms accords it only cursory discussion. 
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assumes that the prophets’ outlook on the eschaton is the same as John’s, thus failing to 
differentiate between the classical prophetic world view and the apocalyptic one. John is using 
the language of the prophets, but he also creates a new prophecy. As Schiissler Fiorenza puts 
it, “the meaning of the mythopoeic language in Rev. cannot be derived from its traditions but 
only from its literary function in its present historical-literary context. To know the author’s 
original reference points and cultural context helps us to approximate the multivalent meaning 


and emotive power of the book’s imaginative language.” 


The details of these theories will be critiqued further during the exegesis of Revelation’s 
final chapters. At this point, however, I will introduce my own view. My research will 
demonstrate that, according to Revelation’s eschatological scenario, all the nations are indeed 
destroyed in Rev. 19:11-21. Additionally, no calls for repentance are extended to the nations 
during the millennium. The image of the lake of fire does not suggest a place of temporary 


punishment but a permanent and final judgement. 


I will propose that the nations who offer their glory and honour to God in Rev. 21:24- 
26 are not the same nations that sided with the beast and fought against the Lamb. Instead, John 
transforms his symbol to refer to those remaining faithful to God as his “peoples” and “nations” 
(Rev. 21:3). I will suggest that the image of the nations entering the new Jerusalem is not one 
of conversion in which the nations join the rest of the redeemed. Conversion according to John 
takes place in history before the Parousia.”° Rather, the nations entering the new Jerusalem are 
an image of God’s multi-ethnic church worshipping him in the new world. The believers “will 
not lose their national identity” on the new earth.’ All barriers that prohibited the worship of 
gentile nations are now removed and unlimited access has been granted to those who were 


previously rejected.”* 


This proposal is not identical to the view that understands the nations as people who 
have repented in the past. That interpretation usually understands the nations as a separate group 
of gentiles that joins other believers. I propose that John has a different scope in mind. The 


nations of Rev. 21:24 are the believers. The nations do not join any other group. They are 


25 Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, The Book of Revelation: Justice and Judgment (Minneapolis MN: Augsburg 
Fortress, 1998), 22. 


6] will deal with the question of the conversion of the nations in Revelation in an excursus after chapter 8. 


7 George Eldon Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1972), 284. 


?8 Ethnic issues between Jews and gentiles seem to have arisen in at least two of the seven churches (Rev. 2:9; 
3:8-9). Neither is it coincidental that the central theme of Rev. 21:22-27 is uninhibited worship. See chapter 9.5. 
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described in identical terms to the believers, and their pilgrimage to the new Jerusalem signifies 
their worship of God not incorporation into the other believers. This is a different image from 
the usual one found in the HB where at best the nations are granted salvation and participation 
in the worship of God. John probably does so because his churches were also composed of 
gentiles from many nations.”? These believers are the apocalyptic community to whom 
Revelation is addressed. They heeded the warnings of God, remained steadfast in their beliefs, 
and did not follow the beast. Their salvation took place in history, not at the Parousia nor at the 
millennium. Whereas in the old world they were rejected or their access to God was inhibited,*° 


on the new earth their reward is unlimited and uninhibited access to God. 


1.2 Methodology 


The study of the book of Revelation has unique peculiarities. The usual procedures used in New 
Testament exegesis, such as the examination of the meaning of words, their syntactical 
relationships to the literary form and the structure and context of the passage, may yield less 
than definite results.*! Halver contends that in the study of Revelation it is possible to know full 
well what the author said and still have absolutely no idea of what he meant.*? While this may 
be an overstatement, it is nonetheless clear that any researcher’s methodology should also take 


into account the peculiarities of the apocalyptic genre. 


Revelation’s bizarre imagery, the presence of interpreting angels, the heavenly journeys 
and the eschatological cosmic divine judgements are parts of the apocalyptic genre the prophet 
is using.*? At John’s time, the apocalyptic genre was not a static literary genre with clearly 
defined parameters. Jewish, Christian, Gnostic, and Persian writers wrote literary works that 
modern scholars define as apocalyptic works, but the genre was not fixed and certainly none of 


the ancient authors felt any obligation to obey literary rules with which they did not agree.*4 


° Koester, Revelation, 88. 
3° See chapter 9.5. 


3! Jon Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets: Literary Allusions and Interpretation of Revelation 8:7-12 
(Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 1988), 157-58. 


3? Rudolf Halver, Der Mythos im letzten Buch der Bibel: eine Untersuchung der Bildersprache der Johannes- 
Apokalypse (Hamburg: H. Reich, 1964), 158. Cited in Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 158. 


33 John J. Collins, “Introduction: Towards the Morphology of a Genre,” Semeia 14, 1979, 7. 


34 This is evident from the fact that of the 31 apocalyptic semes/noemes that Hellholm lists no writing designated 
as an apocalypse contains all of them. At the same time, none of these semes/noemes are exclusive to 
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This means that Revelation has its own idiosyncrasies that should be understood and considered 


before any serious study of the book. 


One such peculiarity is that Revelation seems not to possess a clear narrative unity. For 
example, there is no continuity in the characters that interact in the episodic narratives. Aune 
observes that Revelation has many “literary devices” linking “the various parts of the text 
together, although not always in a completely successful manner.”*> Whether John is successful 
in uniting his work may be a matter of debate; what seems clear is that the author has worked 
meticulously to tie these individual units together.*° Although Aune feels the unity of the 
narrative has been exaggerated,*” the web that John has woven trying to connect his various 
narratives is clear enough to suggest that Revelation is the work of a single author. This appears 
to be the direction scholarly opinion took once it abandoned the source critical and compilation 
theories of the 1800s.°° Even Aune, who suggests a two-stage process in writing Revelation 
over the span of 30 years from the 60s to the mid-90s, speculates that it was written by one 
individual who progressively changed his views.*? For example, the messages to the seven 
churches seem to be of different character from the subsequent judgements of the book, and 
indeed Aune consigns them to the second edition of Revelation.*° At the same time, Christ’s 
promises to the overcomers in the first six churches allude to the last part of the book and the 
description of the new Jerusalem in particular (Rev. 2:7 cf. Rev. 22:2; Rev, 2:11 cf. Rev. 20:6; 
Rev. 2:17 cf. Rev. 22:4; Rev. 2:27, 28; cf. Rev. 19:15, 22:16; Rev. 3:5, cf. Rev 19:8, 20:12; 
Rev. 3:12, cf. Rev. 21:2, 22:4). 


The conclusion from this seems to be that Revelation contains narratives or scenes that, 
although they appear disengaged from each other, have been arranged by John so as to provide 
a consistent whole.*! For the present purpose, we are mainly interested in the coherence of the 


last three chapters of the book. It will be shown that John provides the reader with a fairly 


apocalyptic writings. David Hellholm, “The Problem of Apocalyptic Genre,” in Early Christian Apocalypticism: 
Genre and Social Setting, Semeia 36 (Decatur, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 1986), 24. 


35 David E. Aune, Revelation 1-5, WBC (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1997), cviii. 


36 David L. Barr, “The Apocalypse as a Symbolic Transformation of the World: A Literary Analysis,” 
Interpretation 38, no. 1 (January 1984): 43. 


37 Aune, Revelation 1-5, cviii. 

38 Schiissler Fiorenza, Justice and Judgment, 20. 
3° Aune, Revelation 1-5, cxx-cxxii. 

40 Aune, Revelation 1-5, cxx. 


41 James L. Resseguie, The Revelation of John: A Narrative Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 
2009), 17. 
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coherent narrative. This does not mean that there are no problems within this narrative; in 
fact, the fate of the nations is one such problem. The point is that John attempts to establish 
some sort of sequence of events.*? 

Schiissler Fiorenza describes the literary units of Revelation as pieces of “mosaic stones 
arranged in a certain design, which climaxes in a description of the final eschatological event.”4 
The inference here is that just as a mosaic cannot be understood by focusing on individual 
stones, so the book of Revelation has to be viewed as a unified mosaic. This is also the basic 
premise of Resseguie’s literary approach, who claims that “parts cannot be understood without 


understanding the whole.’”* 


Using the methodology I will outline below I seek to address the concerns that have 
been raised. The individual literary units of the book of Revelation are different traditions, 
motifs and backgrounds that John drew from the HB, New Testament, Jewish apocalyptic, and 
mythologies. The previous observations demand that these literary units and traditions be 
identified and studied. This part of the methodology is very much standard redaction criticism. 
It will seek to determine John’s theological goals and rhetorical strategies in collecting, 


arranging, modifying and editing the different traditions.*° 


The next step is the literary analysis of the text. John may be borrowing motifs and 
traditions, but he makes them his own by removing them from their original context and placing 
them into his. This new context inevitably changes the original meaning because any transfer 
to a new literary and cultural background inevitably brings changes to the meaning of the text. 
Thus, tensions emerge between the original context and meaning with the new context and 


meaning John recreates.*7 


Additionally, John often blends traditions from earlier sources into each of his literary 


units. The result of such a mixture does not always reflect the intent of the original authors since 


” Talking about these problems Sweet says that “we must reckon with an element of incoherence”. John Sweet, 
Revelation (London: SCM Press, 1990), 44. 


* As Barr puts it: “...the critic ought to try to come to terms with John’s own organization. We must read his 
work”. Barr, “The Apocalypse as a Symbolic Transformation,” 43. 


“4 Schiissler Fiorenza, Justice and Judgment, 47. 


45 Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 17. In many respects, this methodology coincides with narrative criticism, 
viewing John’s work as a unified whole and attempting to study the “complexities and nuances of the text, 
taking note of the structure, rhetoric, setting, characters, point of view, plot and the narrator’s style and his 
repertoire.” Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 17-18. 


46 Norman Perrin, What Is Redaction Criticism? (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1969), 1. 
47 Steve Moyise, The Old Testament in the Book of Revelation (London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2015), 19. 
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John modifies their content freely.** He does not simply expose and interpret prophecies found 
in the HB.” Rather, John is an early Christian prophet in his own right, whose authority is 
derived from Christ (Rev. 1:1).°° It is important, therefore, to understand how John shapes these 


traditions and what his goals are, especially with regard to the fate of the nations. 


It is also important to consider the significance of John’s arrangement of his material in 
the chapters in question.>! How does John relate his individual literary units to each other? What 
is the relationship between the several visions in Revelation? Some scholars believe that John 
mostly follows a linear time frame for his visions. Others hold that many visions, such as the 
seals, trumpets, plagues, are successive periods of the last judgements or recapitulations of the 
same events portrayed from different angles. The striking similarities between these sets of 
seven lead many scholars to understand these sets as repetitions.°* Although the main focus of 
this dissertation is not on the chapters of Revelation dealing with the seven-fold visions, some 
believe the principle of recapitulation can be seen in other chapters as well.* In any case, any 
suggestion concerning the progression of John’s narrative, whether linear or recapitulatory, will 
have to be argued from textual markers such as recurring words, themes, phrases or temporal 


indicators that John has placed in his text. 


Another consideration in interpreting Revelation is the type of John’s language and the 
nature of his symbols. Eugene Boring suggests that John’s language is primarily pictorial not 
propositional. By propositional, Boring means an objectifying language; one that speaks of 
objects or realities and is logical and diachronic. According to Boring, propositional language 
may use symbols but its symbols are what he calls “steno symbols” or signs. In propositional 
language, these signs/symbols are codes for literal objectifying meanings.~* In contrast, most 


of Revelation’s language is pictorial. It does not teach doctrine but uses images that “point 


48 On the various ways by which John alludes to the HB, see G. Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in 
Revelation (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 60-128. 


4 Steve Moyise, “Authorial Intention and the Book of Revelation,” Andrews University Seminary Studies 39, no. 
1 (January 1, 2001): 36. 


%° Schiissler Fiorenza, Justice and Judgment, 138. 
5! Schiissler Fiorenza, Justice and Judgment, 21. 


>? Jurgen Roloff, Revelation (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 15. Adela Yarbro Collins, The Combat Myth in 
the Book of Revelation (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1976), 32-44. 


%3 For instance, R Fowler White, “Reexamining the Evidence for Recapitulation in Rev 20:1-10,” The 
Westminster Theological Journal 51, no. 2 (1989): 319-44. 


54M. Eugene Boring, Revelation (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1989), 51-52. 
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beyond themselves to ultimate reality.”°° Some of these images cannot even be imagined or 
depicted because they are only meaningful when they are understood as part of John’s overall 
literary composition.*° John’s symbols cannot be clearly defined because they derive their 
meaning from their many associations.” For this reason, they cannot be precise either.** Boring 
is correct in observing that John’s symbols are not “steno symbols” or signs depicting one 
reality. In other words, they cannot be deciphered by a key that simply pairs the symbols with 
their supposed meaning. They are opaque and polyvalent, serving multiple goals. One such goal 
may be on a literal level, but a second leads to deeper meanings.* So although the beast may 
be identified on one level as Rome, the polyvalent nature of the symbol allows the imagery to 
“speak powerfully to more than one set of historical circumstances.” It will be argued below, 
for example, that the new Jerusalem is a symbol of many things: God’s people, place, or God’s 
presence.°! Sometimes the symbol can be two or three things at the same time, whereas in other 
instances it cannot be all things at the same time. These observations do not mean that John’s 
language should not be taken seriously. On the contrary, John’s words should be scrutinized so 


that the interpreter will understand his message. 


1.3 Limitations and process 


References to the nations are scattered throughout the book of Revelation, although they 
become a lot more frequent in the second part of the book after Rev. 10:11, when John is given 
the command to prophesy on “peoples, nations, tongues and kings”. The Greek word that is 
translated as “nations” is ta 20vy. Passages that deal with this word are the central focus of this 
study. In the LXX, the words 2@voc and é6vy translate primarily 713 and 0°13. The plural came to 
be used as a technical term for the gentiles. The other word by which the HB describes people 
is OY, which is usually translated as 4aé¢. Both the Hebrew OY and the Greek Aads in the 


5 Boring, Revelation, 53. 

°° Boring, Revelation, 54. 

57 Philip Ellis Wheelwright, Metaphor and Reality. (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1962), 94. 
58 Wheelwright, Metaphor and Reality, 95. 


°° Gregory Stevenson, Power and Place: Temple and Identity in the Book of Revelation (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co, 2001), 7. 


Boring, Revelation, 55. 
6! Bauckham, The Theology, 132. 
® See chapter 9.3.2. 
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singular came to be used synonymously to mean God’s people.® Two other words that 
frequently come up in Revelation to describe people are mvAy and yAdooa. puAy designates 
“people as a national unity of a common descent.” The word is usually translated as tribe. Last, 
yAdooa, translated as tongue (KJV) or language (NRSV), emphasizes the linguistic unity of the 
people it describes. To avoid treating texts superficially, this study will focus on the last part 
of the book, especially chapters 19 to 22 where the two distinct fates of the nations are 
mentioned. Previous references to nations will be dealt with insofar they are relevant to our 


exegesis. 


Before we delve into the exegesis of the final chapters, it is important to note the 
relationship between these final visions. Scholars are divided on how these visions interact with 
each other. Some understand them as relating to events that unfold in a linear fashion.®° On the 
other hand, some others view the millennium as describing events that happened during the 
church age and the final war of Rev. 20:7-10 as a recapitulation of the war in Rev. 16:14 and 
19:11-21.° These two views provide a radically different context for the millennium. The first 
allows for the presence of a temporal age in which-theoretically at least-the nations may repent. 
The latter view does not. It is important, therefore, to study these positions before we embark 


on our exegesis of these visions. 


The subsequent two chapters will deal with Rev. 19. Emphasis will be given to the two 
major motifs of this chapter: the coming of the Divine Warrior to pass judgement (Rev. 19:11- 
21) and the wedding supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19:1-9). The two motifs will be discussed in 
reverse order to that in Revelation (i.e., first Rev. 19:11-21 and then Rev. 19:1-9). This is 
because unlike John, the interest of this study lies primarily with the fate of the wicked nations 
and secondarily with that of the believers. The motifs appear in succession but is there a 
relationship between them? Are these motifs reference to the same event from different points 
of view, namely, the fate of the redeemed and then that of the wicked nations? Emphasis will 
be on the activity of the Divine Warrior because he attacks and destroys the nations. The nature 
of the war will be among the questions dealt with. Some scholars understand the activity of the 
Divine Warrior as an activity of spiritual warfare, the outcome of which is the eventual 


conquering of the world by the gospel. Is that the best explanation of the imagery in that passage 


6 G. Bertram, “6vos,” in TDNT, 2:364-369. 

64 Karl L. Schmidt, “6vog in the NT,” in TDNT, 2:369-372. 

6 E.g., Grant R. Osborne, Revelation (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2002), 713. See chapter 2.3. 

6 Primarily amillennial scholars hold this view. E.g., Beale, The Book of Revelation, 972-83. See chapter 2.2. 
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or is it Revelation 19 portraying the negative judgement of the nations by the imagery of a 
universal battle? If the answer is the latter, does the outcome of the war suggest the complete 
annihilation of the nations or only of their armies, allowing for the possibility that some nations 


will survive after the event? 


The next chapters will deal with the millennium. Those who believe in the possibility 
of a second chance often identify the millennium as the time when the nations will repent. The 
millennium and its aftermath is naturally divided into four segments: that of the binding of 
Satan (Rev. 20:1-3), the reign of the saints (Rev. 20:4-6), the final assault of Satan against the 
beloved city (Rev. 20:7-10) and, finally appended to these segments, is the judgement before 
the great white throne (Rev. 20:11-15). The subsequent four chapters of the dissertation will 
concentrate on these individual segments of the millennium and seek to find the traditions or 
concerns that lie behind John’s images. Then we will attempt to find how these images work 
with each other or if they even contradict each other. The lake of fire in particular will be studied 
since it is the prescribed punishment of the wicked. Are these wicked the nations that were 
destroyed in Rev. 20:8-9? Why is John using an image here (i.e., the lake of fire) that is not 
found elsewhere in the Bible? Do any of the images of Rev. 20 suggest any missionary activity 
through which the nations come to repentance? These questions are directly related to the 


problem of the nations and will thus have to be dealt with in detail. 


The next chapter will focus on the new Jerusalem. The first major topic of the chapter 
is the significance of the new heavens and the new earth. Can anything old, like the nations, 
still be part of the new world? Next, the chapter will deal with the image of the nations entering 
the new Jerusalem. It will be argued that this image is that of worship and uninhibited access 
to God, not one of conversion or repentance. The image of the tree of life will also be discussed. 
It will be demonstrated that John repeats the same ideas of worship and access to God with 
different symbols. Next, it will be argued that the nations are not remnants of the old world but 
rather God’s people on the new earth. The chapter will close with a study of the kings of the 


earth. Last, the main points of this study will be revisited and summarized in the conclusion. 


This methodology provides a clear blueprint for the study of the problem. It takes into 
account John’s individual literary units, considers their background and the new function they 
serve in John’s creation. It does not view John as a mere collector of imagery but as the literary 


creator who selects, modifies, and arranges his material to achieve his purposes. A systematic 
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study guided by these principles will contribute to our understanding of John’s literary and 


rhetorical goals in general and his treatment of the nations in particular. 
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2. The structure and relationship between the final visions of 
Revelation 


The problem of the fate of the nations unfolds in the last part of the book where both their 
destruction and their surprising salvation are described in chapters 19 to 22. These chapters are 
usually thought of as containing seven visions that move from the subject of Babylon to the 
new Jerusalem (Rev. 19:11-Rev. 21:8)°’ and the description of the new Jerusalem is then 
appended to these visions (Rev. 21:9-22:9). It is not, however, altogether clear how to divide 
these chapters into seven visions. Another question about these visions concerns their temporal 
relationship. Are they to be understood as events that unfold in a linear, temporal fashion or as 
visions that recapitulate past events? The answer to this question greatly affects the 
interpretation of these texts in general and the fate of the nations in particular. A linear 
understanding of the visions allows for a millennium after the Divine Warrior destroys the 
nations in Rev. 19:17-21. Scholars who adhere to premillennialism understand the battle of the 
Divine Warrior to mean the Parousia of Christ, and the events of the millennium as following 
it.°* Some argue that during the thousand years a second chance is given to the nations to repent. 
In contrast to this view, those who adhere to amillennialism deny the existence of a millennium 
after the second coming. They think that the millennium is a symbolic term that refers to the 
age of the church between the two advents of Christ. The amillennial position thus rejects the 
notion of a period in which the nations may have another chance of repentance.”? Since the 
problem of the fate of the nations culminates in these final visions of Revelation, it is imperative 


to investigate them in detail and understand their temporal relationship with each other. 


67 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 6. 
68 Osborne, Revelation, 696. 


© Osborne, Revelation, 696. Beale, who subscribes to this view prefers the term “inaugurated millennialism”. 
Beale, The Book of Revelation, 973. 


7 A third position is that of postmillennialism, which argues that the millennium will be a golden era of peace 
and spiritual enlightenment before the second coming. Osborne, Revelation, 697. Postmillennialism used to be 
the prevailing interpretation during the Victorian era all the way to 1914. However, the advent of WWI shattered 
the previous optimism and awoke interpreters to the harsh realities of war, greed, starvation; the “hope for 
Utopia vanished.” M. C. Tenney, “The Importance and Exegesis of Rev. 20:1-8,” Bibliotheca Sacra 111 (1954): 
138. According to Stefanovic, postmillennialism has been practically abandoned. Stefanovic, Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, 574. 
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2.1 The final visions 


Commentators often rely on John’s use of the phrase xa eidov as an indication of the beginning 
of anew vision.”! This phrase leads Adela Yarbro Collins to divide the chapters in the following 
way: (1) The second coming of Christ (Rev. 19:11-16); (2) the call to a grisly banquet (Rev. 
19:17-18); (3) the final battle (Rev. 19:19-21); (4) the binding of Satan (Rev. 20:1-3); (5) the 
thousand year reign (Rev. 20:4-10); (6) the last judgement (Rev. 20:11-15); (7) the new creation 
and new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:1-8).’” However, the phrase xal eidov is found eight times in these 
passages, not seven (see Rev. 20:12). This means that this alone cannot be thought of as a 
definite linguistic marker introducing seven visions. Furthermore, the xal eidov divides the 
passages in a thoroughly “unsatisfactory way”.” For instance, it is not clear why the scene of 
the rider on the white horse descending to attack his enemies should be divided into three 
visions: one depicting his charge, the second announcing the invitation of the carrion-feeding 
birds to eat the slaughtered enemies, and a third describing the outcome of the battle. Another 
thematic problem that arises when we only rely on the phrase xal eidov to divide the literary 
units is that the millennium is divided into two parts. The first one deals with what happens at 
the beginning of the millennium (Rev. 20:1-3), and the second with what happens during and 
after the thousand years (Rev. 20:4-11). However, as Miller demonstrates, the chapter contains 
three distinct sections that portray what happens (1) before the millennium (Rev. 20:1-3); (2) 
during the millennium (Rev. 20:4-6); and (3) after the millennium (Rev. 20:7-10). This last 
section is introduced by the phrase xal étav.’> It is evident that simply relying on the phrase xat 
eldov neither produces seven visions exactly, nor divides the passages thematically in a 
satisfactory manner. 

MacLeod divides the passages from Rev. 19:11 to Rev. 22:5 into seven visions in a 
different way: (1) the second coming of Christ (Rev. 19:11-16), (2) the defeat of the Antichrist 
(Rev. 19:17-21), (3) the binding of Satan (Rev. 20:1-3), (4) the millennial kingdom of Christ 
(Rev. 20:4-6), (5) the loosing of Satan and his final defeat (Rev. 20:7-10), (6) the last judgement 


™ Collins, The Combat Myth in the Book of Revelation, 15. 
® Adela Yarbro Collins, Apocalypse (Collegeville, MN: Michael Glazier, 1979), 134-46. 


® Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 6. In fact, there is yet another “xal ... ciSov” in Rev. 21:2 which A.Y. Collins 
explains as not introducing a new vision. 


™ Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 6. 
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at the great white throne (Rev. 20:1 1-15), (7) the new heavens and new earth (Rev 21:1-22:5).”° 
This division is not based solely on textual markers or phrases, like the xal eidov, but probably 
divides the passages into more clear-cut themes and is therefore helpful for the study of the 
individual passages. The absence of formal markers introducing each of these visions may 


suggest that John did not intend to describe seven distinct visions.”’ 


A problem with MacLeod’s division is the incorporation of Rev. 21:9-22:5 as part of 
the last vision. Thematically, the passage clearly belongs with Rev. 21:1-8, which introduces 
the new Jerusalem. However, John introduces Rev. 21:9 in terms that are clearly parallel to 
Rev. 17:1. In fact, Giblin argues convincingly that Rev. 17:1-19:10 and Rev. 21:9-22:9 are 
paired angelic revelations.’* This illustrates the technique that John often works with, 
“structures within structures” that are not necessarily “mutually incompatible.””? These two 
angelic revelations and their mutual relationship will be discussed in detail later. Suffice it to 
note that John crafted Rev. 21:9-22:9 to be thematically related to Rev. 21:1-8 but also clearly 
structurally parallel to Rev. 17:1-19:10. In chapter 9.1, the passages describing the new earth 
(Rev. 21:1-22:5), will be further divided into smaller units based on thematic, structural or other 


stylistic considerations in order to facilitate a better exegesis of the text. 


More relevant to our topic than the division of Rev. 19:11-Rev. 22:5 into distinct units 
is the relationship these units have with each other. Some understand the passages to refer to 
unfolding events that proceed successively,*° and others understand some visions as 
recapitulating others.*! Those who understand the visions as unfolding linearly see two battles; 
one in Rev. 19:11-21 and another after the end of the millennium in Rev. 20:7-10. In contrast, 


those who believe that John is using the principle of recapitulation believe that he describes the 
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n. 27. 
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same battle twice, each time emphasizing different aspects of the battle.*’ The rest of this 
chapter will analyse the arguments for and against recapitulation in these visions of Revelation. 
A proper understanding of the relationship these visions share with each other is vital in fully 


exploring John’s rhetoric concerning the fate of the nations. 


2.2 The recapitulation theory in Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev 20:1-10 
2.2.1 Main arguments for the recapitulation theory 


A linear approach to the visions understands the passages as describing some sort of historical 
sequence that takes place after Rev. 19:11-21. The recapitulation theory instead claims that the 
author returns his attention to the past events and adds further details or depicts them from a 
different point of view. F. White advocates recapitulation on the basis of three arguments.™ 
First, he notes some discrepancies between the events depicted in Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev. 20:1- 
3. Rev. 20:1-3 describes the binding of Satan to prevent him from deceiving the nations, yet in 
Rev. 19:21 the nations and the rest (Aovmot) have already been completely destroyed** by the 
Parousia of Christ and have already been deceived in Rev. 16:13-16,°° so that according to 
White the binding of Satan cannot possibly take place after the nations have been destroyed. 
The second argument is that the two battles in Rev. 19:17-21 and Rev. 20:7-10 are 
described as the same battle.*° The reasons for this argument are fourfold. First, the underlying 
material that John uses for both battles is the battle against Gog from the land of Magog in 
Ezek. 38-39.*’ It is noted that while in Rev. 19:21 God’s enemies are defeated by the sword, 
they are defeated by fire in Rev. 20:9. White does not think that this implies that John refers to 
two separate battles, because in Ezek. 38:22; 39:6 the Divine Warrior fights Gog and Magog 
with fire while in Ezek. 38:21; 39:17-21 slays them with the sword.** So the disparate depictions 


of how God kills his enemies are not mutually exclusive but are complimentary accounts 


82 White, “Reexamining the Evidence,” 336. 
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consistent with Ezek 38-39.*? Second, John speaks of this eschatological battle as “the war” 
(tov ToAEuoV, Rev. 16:14; 19:19; 20:8) with a definite article. This means that he does not refer 
to warfare in general but rather to a specific war, “the age-ending battle at Christ’s return”.”° 
Third, in Rev. 15:1 John has already told the reader that God’s wrath was completed with the 
seven last plagues (év avtaiis eteheaOy 6 Oupos tot Oeot, Rev. 15:1). The battle of the combined 
forces of the dragon, the false prophet and the beast at Armageddon (see Rev. 16:12-16) is 
described as the last plague of Rev. 16:17-21. If the seven plagues fulfil God’s wrath, then this 
suggests that God’s battles in Revelation after the seventh plague are recapitulations of that 
final battle. Thus, Rev. 19:11-21 describes the seventh plague using one kind of imagery, but 
so does Rev. 20:7-10. As Mathewson puts it, Rev 20:7-10 “cannot be a further expression of 
God’s wrath against the nations” but must be understood as another version of Rev. 19:17-21.7! 
Fourth, White points out that the various visions in Rev. 6:12-17; 16:17-21; 19:11-21 and 20:9- 
11 allude to the cosmic phenomena that accompany the advent of the Divine Warrior.”” Among 
these are the “darkening and rending of the heavens” and the “disintegration of the earth” (Rev. 
6:12-17; 16:17-21). These events, according to White, equate to the advent of the Divine 
Warrior in Rev. 19:11-21 as well to the cosmic dimensions of the theophany in Rev. 20:9-11 
where heaven and earth disappear “at the appearance of the Divine Judge.””* 

White’s final argument is that the motif of angelic ascent or descent in Revelation 
initiates a recapitulatory visionary sequence that begins in a setting prior to the second coming 
and ends with the Parousia.** We should note that White recognizes this last argument only as 
corroborative evidence of recapitulation. To the above arguments, Mathewson adds that the 
presence of recapitulation elsewhere in Revelation supports these end of time visions in Rev. 


19 and 20 and may also be understood as repetition of each other.° In order to support this, 


Mathewson cites the recapitulation of the seals, trumpets, and bowls sequences. 


8° White, “Making Sense,” 543. 
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2.2.2 Critique of the recapitulation theory in Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev 20:1-10 

White’s first argument, the discrepancy between the events depicted in Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev. 
20:1-3, is based on his interpretation of these events. White observes that a linear understanding 
of these events would suggest that in Rev. 20:1-3 Satan is prevented from deceiving the nations 
that have already been destroyed in Rev. 19:19-21. But this problem is due to a specific 
understanding of these texts. For instance, interpreters who believe that only the armies of the 
nations are destroyed in Rev. 19:21°° do not face this problem. White and Beale argue that the 
description of the outcome of the battle leaves no room for survivors from the battle and they 
may be right in this respect.?’ However, if another interpretation is put forward for the binding 
of Satan in Rev. 20:1-3 that can stand even if all the nations are destroyed in the battle then 
there is no real logical inconsistency between the two events if they are thought of as sequential. 
In fact, I will make such a proposal in my discussion of Rev. 20:1-3. Suffice it here to point out 
that this critique depends on a particular interpretation of these passages and there may be 


options that do not place the two events at odds with each other. 


It should be noted furthermore that White’s and Mathewson’s recapitulation theory 
creates other logical inconsistencies. For instance, neither explains satisfactorily how Satan’s 
binding is supposed to function in the context of the recapitulation theory. Both are proponents 
of the amillennial interpretation.°* Those supporting amillennialism usually understand the 
period of the millennium to be a reference to the reign of Christ with His church until the 
Parousia,” but it is problematic to see how Satan is bound during a period that Revelation 
understands elsewhere to be the peak of demonic activity (see Rev. 13).'°° Mathewson admits 
that it is difficult to reconcile the binding of Satan in Rev. 20:1-3 with his title in Rev. 12:9 as 
the deceiver of the inhabited world.'°! He proposes that the millennium is not a reference to a 
period at all but it “metaphorically portrays the complete victory and vindication of the saints 


at the Parousia of Christ.”!° The point of this discussion is not to provide a full explanation of 
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John’s symbolism concerning the millennium. This will be left for a later chapter. The point is 
to show that the consistency of a view depends on the exegesis of Rev. 20 and that the 


recapitulation theory itself is not free from such problems. 


The next set of White’s arguments deals with the similarities between the two war 
passages, Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev. 20:7-10. First, it is true that Ezek. 38-39 is behind both these 
passages. It is also true that Ezek. contains two types of destruction of the evil nations, by sword 
and by fire. However, John exercises great creative freedom with his sources. Sometimes the 
new meaning he produces even contradicts the original meaning of the HB passage he alludes 
to.!°3 The fact that John alludes to the same HB text in two of his passages cannot automatically 
mean that these passages refer to the same event. For instance, John uses the image of Christ 
having flaming eyes (of d8adyol adtod ws bAd¥ mupdc) to describe Christ in the inaugural vision 
(Rev. 1:14), and in the address to the church in Thyatira (Rev. 2:18), as well as in his description 
of the Divine Warrior who brings punishment to the nations in Rev. 19:12. In all these cases, 
John probably alludes to the same passage (Dan. 10:6).'°* While the underlying meaning is 
always the penetrating vision of Christ as the omniscient judge, the incidents are clearly 
different, as is the outcome of the judgement. Likewise, the fact that the war imagery of Ezek. 
38-39 is used both in Rev. 19 and 20 does not necessarily mean that these two accounts refer to 
the same event. 

The next argument has to do with the arthrous expression Tov méAeuov (the war). The 
fact that John uses the article before “war” is not sufficient to suggest that he is referring to a 
past war he has spoken about previously (Rev. 16:14; Rev. 19:19). John’s use of articles is 
problematic. He sometimes uses the definite article for nouns or persons who have not yet even 
been introduced in the narrative. Aune demonstrates that John consistently uses the article 
before motifs drawn from apocalyptic stock imagery. So, for example, John speaks of the abyss 
(Rev. 9:1), the resurrection (Rev. 20:5-6), the seven angels that stand before God (Rev. 8:2), 
and the eagle (Rev. 12:14).!° It is likely then that the article before war is part of John’s style 
of adding articles before apocalyptic stock images and was not placed there to equate the two 
warts. 

An additional problem seeing this war as a recapitulation of that in Rev. 16:12-16, and 


Rev. 19:17-21 is that in Rev. 20:8 Satan alone appears to deceive the nations. In Rev. 16:13, all 
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the three members of the evil trinity (Satan, the beast, and the false prophet) take part in the 
deception. If the war in Rev. 20:8 follows the war of Rev. 19:17-21 temporally, this is not a 
problem because the beast and the false prophet have already received their punishments in the 
lake of fire in Rev. 19:20. The fact that only Satan deceives the nations and leads them to “the 
war” suggests that the other two villains, the beast and the false prophet, are already out of the 
picture in the lake of fire. In chapter 7, the differences between the two wars will be further 
analysed, showing that these wars are “sufficiently different to warrant the view of a second 
battle rather than a recapitulation of the first.”!°° 

The next argument has to do with the finality of God’s wrath. White observes that Rev. 
15:1 predicts that God’s wrath will be completed in the final seven plagues. Indeed, God’s 
wrath is mentioned in both Rev. 16:19 and Rev. 19:15.!°’ However, there is no mention of 
God’s wrath in Rev. 20. This chapter contains neither the words 8updc¢ nor 6py%, present in both 
Rev. 16:19 and 19:15. Since there is no explicit mention of the wrath of God in Rev. 20, it is 


best not to assume that the war is its expression. 


Likewise, the cosmic destruction described in Rev. 6:12-17; 16:17-21; 19:11-21 is 
different from that in Rev. 20:9-11. Hoehner correctly points out that the differences between 
these passages are greater than the similarities.!°* The open heaven in Rev. 19:11 is probably a 
reference to God about to make a revelation like the one in Rev. 4:1.!° This is a substantially 
different image from the signs in the sun, the moon and the stars in Rev. 6:12-13 or the 
earthquake that removes the islands and the mountains from their place in Rev. 16:20. In Rev. 
20:11, the flight of earth and heaven before God is probably an image that accompanies the 
theophany of the passage.''° Theophanies are usually associated with signs in heaven and earth, 
which their authors borrow for their own situations. For example, in Deborah’s song the author 
borrows from the Sinai theophany that is accompanied by the trembling of the earth, the 
downpouring of the heavens and the quaking of mountains (Judg. 5:4-5).''! The fact that two 
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theophanies are accompanied by signs in heaven is not evidence that they are references to the 


same event, especially since these signs are strikingly different. 


Last, the idea is also flawed that because recapitulation is part of Revelation’s style— 
this opens up the possibility for these passages to be interpreted as repetitions.''? Recapitulation 
in Revelation is usually thought to occur in a succession of vision cycles like the seals, trumpets 
and plagues. In this passage, the proposal is that there is recapitulation “within the same vision 
cycle.”!!3 Additionally, passages that are usually thought of as recapitulating each other portray 
the same event with different imagery.''* Both the proposed passages use the imagery of war 
in this case. However, just as Mathewson’s argument did not prove the existence of 
recapitulation in this context, this argument does not disprove it. The point is that if there is 
recapitulation in these visions it is unlike the other instances of recapitulation, and therefore 


they cannot be invoked as evidence to support it. 


The main arguments put forward for reading the events of the millennium as 
recapitulation of past events were four. These are based mainly on supposed logical 
inconsistencies if the visions are read successively, and on the similarities that the war of Rev. 
19:11-21 has to Rev. 20:7-10. It was noted that the inconsistencies could be due to a particular 
interpretation of the second coming or the millennium. If a temporally linear interpretation of 
the visions is assumed, then that interpretation should be free from inconsistencies. With regard 
to the supposed similarities between the two wars, it was shown that the fact that John used the 
same war imagery from Ezek. 38-39 in both cases did not necessarily mean that they both 
referred to the same event. Dissimilarities were also pointed out, such as different means of 
destruction for the wicked (by sword in Rev. 19:21 and by fire in Rev. 20:9). The suggestion 
that the dissimilarities simply point to different complementary views of the same event!!* 
whereas the similarities point to the fact that the two wars are the same is probably a weak 
argument. Most portrayals of wars involve casualties and how they were inflicted. Likewise, 
most theophanies include dramatic effects in nature. The similarities between these wars or 
theophanies do not necessarily mean that they refer to the same event. Aune’s observation with 


regard to similarities within a text is instructive. He argues that “just because the book of Judges 
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uses a stereotyped outline to narrate the experience of premonarchic Israel in terms of recurring 
cycles of national apostasy, enslavement, repentance, and deliverance... does not mean that 


each cycle should be designated as a ‘recapitulation’ of the others.”!!° 


What the analysis of those who believe in the recapitulation of these visions failed to 
produce is linguistic markers from the text that direct the reader to see the events of Rev. 20 as 
a recapitulation of past events. A careful analysis of the passages will not only show that such 
linguistic markers do not exist, but also that John imbedded textual markers that suggest a 


temporally linear understanding of the visions. 


2.3 A linear understanding of the visions between Rev. 19:11 and Rev. 22.9 


The most compelling evidence in understanding the vision of Rev. 20:1-3 as the aftermath of 
Rev. 19:11-21 comes from the unfolding of the fate of the main characters of the plot. The 
consequence of the battle in Rev. 19 is the arrest of the beast and the false prophet and their 
subsequent casting into the lake of fire (Rev. 19:20). The beast and the false prophet are the 
two actors of the evil trinity that began the war against God in Rev. 16:13. Although Rev. 19:20 
reveals the fate of the beast and the false prophet, as well as that of their armies, it is strangely 
silent on the fate of the dragon. Reading Revelation as a narrative, the reader is left wondering 
about the fate of the third and perhaps most important villain of the plot. The fact that John 
turns his attention to the dragon, Satan, in Rev. 20:2 indicates that the narratives are sequential. 
John has dealt with the first two villains; he now deals with the final enemy of God’s people.!!” 
Although all the names of Satan are mentioned in Rev. 20:2 (dragon, ancient snake, Devil, 
Satan) the first name by which he is identified is that of dragon. He is identified by this name 
when he allies himself with the beast and the false prophet against God in Rev. 16:13. 


Immediately after the destruction of the beast and the false prophet,'!* Satan is bound 
in the abyss. This image will be analysed in great detail later but here it is necessary to point 


out that the theme of angels bound before their final punishment is a common apocalyptic motif. 
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Those who do not accept the linear interpretation of the chapter assume that the passage goes 
back in time to when Jesus’s first coming limited!!? Satan’s activity.'*° Here however, it appears 
more natural to understand the binding of Satan as the result of his defeat in Rev. 19. 
Furthermore, this apocalyptic background suggests an imprisonment with temporal dimension. 
just like the imprisonment of angels in | En. In 1 En. 10:6, Azael is bound until his fiery 
judgement (évrvpicpdv), in 1 En. 10:12 another fallen watcher, Semyaza and his fellow angels, 
are imprisoned for 70 generations, and in 1 En. 18:16 for ten thousand years (éviautév 
uupiwv).'*! Likewise, in 1 En. 21:6 seven fallen angels are bound together for ten thousand years 
(uvpia éry).!*? Even though not all the passages that speak of angelic imprisonment contain 
specific time references, it is clear from the context that in all cases the imprisonment is 


temporal and does not simply curtail the powers of the angels but restrains them totally. 


An alternative view is proposed by Mathewson. He suggests that Rev. 20:1-6 occurs at 
the second coming in Rev. 19:11-21 but Rev. 20:7-10 is still considered as a recapitulation of 
the war in Rev. 19:17-20.!73 Necessary for Mathewson’s proposal is a “non-literal” 
understanding of the millennium. Mathewson’s term needs clarification. Most scholars seem to 
have a non-literal understanding of the millennium. It seems to me that what Mathewson means 
is a non-temporal understanding of it. He claims that “the reference to the one thousand years 
is important, not for the temporal information it conveys, but for its meaning and thematic 
value: it metaphorically portrays the complete victory and vindication of the saints at the 
Parousia of Christ”'!** To support his theory, Mathewson cites time periods from Revelation 


such as the 10 days of persecution of Rev. 2:10 that he claims alludes to Dan. 1:12-15, and “the 
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three and a half years, 42 months or 1290!”° days in 11:2, 3 12:6, 14; 13:5 as describing the 
time of the church’s testing.’”’'”° But the examples that Mathewson provides fail to demonstrate 
his point. The three and a half years, or 42 months or 1260 days, indeed are no references to 
1260 literal days, but this does not mean that they are not references to temporal eras in which 
the church struggled against persecution. Even though not all commentators agree on which era 
that period symbolizes, they seem to agree that they do symbolize a particular era.'?” 

The temporal nature of the millennium is also evident in that it is portrayed in Revelation 
as the time between two resurrections. The first resurrection takes place at the beginning of the 
millennium as Rev. 20:4 clearly says: xat énoav xai éBacthevoav weta Tot Xprotob vida ety. 
In the next verse, Rev. 20:5, another resurrection is envisaged, presumably the second 
resurrection: of Aovmol tH&v vexpiv odx elnoav dp teheOH Ta yiAta ety. These two verses 
suggest that the period sandwiched between these two resurrections is the millennium and it 
must be a temporal period. 

The use of temporal conjunctions also demonstrates that the millennium is a reference 
to a period and that Rev. 20 unfolds chronologically. This is shown by the use of the temporal 
conjunction &ypt. The conjunction appears twice, in Rev. 20:3, 5 in the identical phrase dypt 
tereoO# Ta ytAta éty. As a temporal conjunction, it delineates the timing of an action.'** Thus 
the millennium is described as a temporal period at the end of which some actions will be taken. 
Another temporal conjunction that demonstrates that the millennium is a chronological period 
is the conjunction étav. This conjunction shows that the loosing of Satan will occur when the 
1000 years are fulfilled (Rev. 20:7). It seems clear that the millennium is an epoch in God’s 
economy and should be clearly identified as such. 

Additionally, the resurrections at the beginning and end of the millennium speak against 
a major premise of amillennialism. According to proponents of this view, the first resurrection 
is a spiritual resurrection, or the new birth of believers.'”? However, this first resurrection is 


juxtaposed with the second resurrection of the wicked. The amillennial interpretation requires 
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both seem to agree that John refers to a temporal period. 


28 MryaAnc Ovcovonov, Tpayatixy tng Apyaiac EdAnvixie, 19th ed. (A®jva: OEAB, 2003), 247. 
29 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1004-5. 
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the reader to understand the first resurrection as spiritual (since no general bodily resurrection 
has taken place in history) and the second as physical (since the NT never speaks of a spiritual 
resurrection of the wicked), a gross inconsistency over the course of two verses.'*° To make 
matters worse for the amillennial position, the context of Rev. 20:4 speaks of beheaded martyrs. 
A spiritual resurrection so that beheaded martyrs will reign with Christ makes no sense. 

These points indicate that John aimed at presenting the events of the millennium as 
unfolding in a temporal sequence. In the absence of strong evidence to the contrary, I submit 
that the author intended the reader to read these passages sequentially. There is no reason to 
suppose that after the description of the second coming in Rev. 19:11-21 John chose to go back 
in time and describe the church age as a time of the believers’ reign. In fact, it seems natural to 
assume that once God has dealt with the beast and the false prophet, his attention should turn 
to the last remaining villain of the evil trinity. The binding of Satan after the battle fits this 
scenario. Whether literal or not, the thousand years appear to be a period of time. At the 
beginning and the end of this period, the two resurrections take place. Since the subjects of the 
first resurrection are the dead saints, it is best to understand this resurrection as the literal raising 
of believers from the grave at the second coming. The fact that the second resurrection is that 
of the unbelievers also supports the notion that John is not speaking here of spiritual rising with 
Christ, but of a literal resurrection. This view takes seriously John’s language in Rev. 19-22 
portraying the sequence of a “preliminary judgement, millennium, final judgement, new heaven 
and new earth.”!3! 

So far, this study has focused on Rev. 20:1-10, which describes the events before, during 
and after the millennium. The theory that the war of Rev. 20:7-10 is a recapitulation of Rev. 
19:11-21 was found to be unsatisfactory. However, most of the debate was concentrated on the 
notion that the two wars are not a recapitulation of each other, which allows the possibility that 
John employs recapitulation in other passages. In fact, I will propose that the last vision of the 
judgement before the white throne can be thought of as recapping the events of the war in Rev. 


20:7-10. Whereas Rev. 20:7-10 describes the final destruction of the wicked and Satan with the 


130 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 356. Mounce quotes Alford’s remark on the subject: “if, in a passage where 
two resurrections are mentioned. ..the first resurrection may be understood to mean spiritual rising with Christ, 
while the second means literal rising from the grave;-then there is an end of all significance in language, and 
Scripture is wiped out as a definite testimony to anything”. See also Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of 
John, 266. 


131 Witherington III, Revelation, 245. 
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imagery of war, Rev. 20:11-15 portrays it as a judgement.!** The reason why the two passages 


recapitulate each other will be discussed in chapter 7.5. 


2.4 Conclusion: An overview of the events of Rev. 19:11-22:5 


These conclusions allow us to sketch John’s plot in the following way: Rev. 19:11-16 describes 
the Divine Warrior riding a white horse and leading his armies into battle.!*3 The aftermath of 
the battle is described in Rev. 19:17-21 where the earth is full of corpses and the defeated beast 
and false prophet are thrown into the lake of fire. After this battle, an angel from heaven binds 
Satan in the abyss for a thousand years in Rev. 20:1-3. During that time, the saints reign and 
judge together with Christ. This reign includes the dead martyrs who have been raised at the 
beginning of the thousand-year period. !*4 

The rest of the dead are raised at the end of that period (Rev. 20:5a), precisely when 
Satan is unbound from his captivity (Rev.20:7). Satan deceives the resurrected nations into 
attacking the camp of the saints but fire from heaven devours his armies (Rev. 20:7-9). Then 
Satan himself is thrown into the lake of fire. The next vision describes this last event as a court 
scene before God’s throne (Rev. 20:11-15). All the dead stand before the throne while the books 
are opened. The scene can be understood as a universal judgement scene in which all (believers 
and non-believers) are judged according to their deeds, although only one outcome of 
judgement is actually described; the lake of fire for those whose names are not found in the 
book of life (Rev. 20:15). This probably suggests that John reiterates only the judgement of the 
wicked that he just mentioned.!%> 

Once all the wicked and all supernatural enemies of God have been thrown into the lake, 
John envisions and describes a new world. At the centre of this new world is the city of the new 
Jerusalem. This study will assume the aforementioned temporal sequence of events. The careful 
exegesis of the visions will yield further information supporting the conclusions that have been 


drawn above. 


132 J Webb Mealy, After the Thousand Years: Resurrection and Judgement in Revelation 20 (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1992), 141. 


'33 Tt will be argued later that this is an image of the second coming of Christ. 
134 See chapter 7.1. 


'35 Jan Lambrecht, “Final Judgments and Ultimate Blessings: The Climactic Visions of Revelation 20,1 1-21,8,” 
Biblica 81, no. 3 (2000): 369. 
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This order of events allows for the existence of a millennium as a temporal period 
between the Parousia in Rev. 19:11-21 and the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21-22. This means that 
the events that take place in this period will have to be meticulously examined to determine 
whether John envisions or at the minimum allows for the possibility of a second chance for the 
nations. In any case, the temporal relationship we have established for the final visions provides 


a basis upon which the process of our exegesis can begin. 
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3. Rev. 19 and the destruction of the nations 


Rev. 19 and the battle between of the rider on the white horse and the assembled kings of the 
earth and the nations is at the heart of the problem of the fate of the nations. Although the 
victory of the Lamb against the kings was foretold in Rev 17:14, the image of Rev. 19:17-21 is 
far more devastating. The rider on the white horse not only defeats his enemies but the 
conclusion of the battle is portrayed as the gruesome “supper of God” where the defeated are 
eaten by scavenging birds (Rev. 19:17-18). Two of the three evil protagonists of Revelation, 
the beast and the false prophet, are thrown into the lake of fire while the rest are killed by the 
sword of the rider (Rev. 19:20-21). The imagery suggests the complete annihilation of evil. The 
only remaining evil force is the devil, who is dealt with in the immediately succeeding passage 
(Rev. 20:1-3, 7-10). If we are to analyse the fate of the nations and understand John’s 
interpretive strategies concerning the nation’s future, it is imperative to appreciate his message 


in Rev. 19. 


The majority of scholars understand the image of the rider on the white horse descending 
with his armies to battle the nations as an image of the second coming of Christ.!*° This view, 
however, is not uncontested. The passage lacks most of the characteristics of the second coming 
found in other early Christian traditions.!*’ Some others understand the image of the rider as 
depicting “Christ’s defeat of the nations by His bare Word.”'** Even among those who agree 
that the image alludes to the second coming, there is no unanimity concerning the extent of the 
devastation of the evil forces. Schiissler Fiorenza, for instance, suggests that the defeat of the 
evil forces is so complete that all sinful human beings perish, which is why in Rev. 20 Satan 
gathers an army for himself made up by mythological nations such as Gog and Magog.'*? 
Others, however, suggest that the imagery represents the defeat of the armies of the nations, not 
the nations themselves. They allow for the survival of some people so that Satan will be able to 


deceive them into battle in Rev. 20:7.!*° 


136 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1046; Schiissler Fiorenza, Justice and Judgment, 47. 
'37 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1046. 


88 David Chilton, The Days of Vengeance: An Exposition of the Book of Revelation (Ft. Worth, TX: Dominion 
Press, 1987), 193. 


139 Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Revelation: Vision of a Just World, ed. Gerhard Krodel (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 1991), 107. 
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If the imagery of Rev. 19:17-21 is one of the gospel proclamation, then the nations 
entering new Jerusalem is not a problem but probably a natural consequence. A partial 
destruction of the nations, such as the defeat of their armies in battle only also allows for a 
future march of the nations into the new Jerusalem. However, if the image of Rev. 19:17-21 
represents the complete destruction of all sinners then the march of the nations into the new 


Jerusalem indeed presents a seemingly unresolved logical inconsistency. 


In this chapter, I will argue that the rider on the white horse is an image of Christ as the 
Divine Warrior waging an eschatological battle and not one of the spreading of the gospel. I 
will also argue that the battle is not a fight between God and the armies of the nations, but the 
confrontation between the Divine Warrior and ail living unbelieving humans. Previous 
passages demonstrated that these sinners refused to repent despite the terrible plagues that befell 
them but chose to blaspheme God instead (Rev. 16:9, 11, 21). In Rev. 19, they receive their 


punishment. 


First, I will place the vision of the rider on the white horse in its immediate context in 
Revelation. Next, I will attempt to discover the underlying traditions and motifs that John used 
to make up his narrative. Relevant to our discussion will be not only the similarities between 
Revelation and these traditions but also the differences and the additions John is making 
because they underscore his interpretive goals. More consideration will be given to aspects of 


John’s narrative that are more relevant to the fate of the nations. 


3.1 The rider on the white horse 


The close thematic connection between the first two of these visions demands that they should 
be studied together. The first vision describes the coming of the rider on the white horse to 
battle the nations, and the second vision is about the aftermath of the battle. There is no doubt 
about the identity of the rider. He comes from heaven (Rev. 19:11) where the throne of God is 
located. He is faithful and true (Rev. 19:11), which are also the adjectives that characterize 
Christ before his introduction to the letter in Laodicea (Rev. 3:14). He wears many crowns 
(Rev. 19:12) which is a sign of his supreme authority. He is called the “word of God” (Rev. 


19:13), a unique title of Jesus also present in the gospel of John (John 1:1), he commands the 
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armies of heaven that follow him (Rev. 19:14 cf. Rev. 17:14),'4! and out of his mouth comes a 
sharp sword (Rev. 19:15 cf. Rev. 1:16; 2:12). He strikes and shepherds the nations (Rev. 19:15 
cf. Rev. 2:27, Rev. 12:5), and treads the winepress of God’s wrath (Rev. 19:15 cf. Rev. 14:19- 
20), his name is King of kings and Lord of lords (Rev. 19:16 cf. Rev. 17:14). The titles and the 
descriptions leave no doubt that the rider on the white horse is the exalted Christ leading the 


attack on his enemies. !*? 


Aune organizes the symbolic description of the rider into three categories. The first 
category is the physical description of the rider. His eyes are described as flames of fire (v. 12); 
he wears many diadems on his head (v. 12); his garment is dipped in blood (v. 13); and a sharp 
sword comes out of his mouth (v. 15).'4? The second category in the symbolic description of 
the rider is about his identity and names. He is faithful and true (v. 11); he has a name that no 
one knows but himself (v. 12); he is called the word of God (v. 13) and, last, on his robe and 
thigh he has written the name “King of kings and Lord of lords” (v. 16).'4 The final category 
lists the tasks of the rider. He judges in righteousness (v. 11); he wages war in righteousness (v. 
11); he strikes the nations with the sharp sword that comes from his mouth (v. 15); he will rule 
the nations with an iron rod (v. 15); he will tread the wine press of fury of the almighty God (v. 
15).'4° Additionally, the vision describes the horse of the rider as white and, finally, the armies 


that follow the rider mount white horses as well, and wear white clothes. 


The image of the rider on the horse is a composite image that brings together most of 
Christ’s titles throughout Revelation. Notably absent is the image of the Lamb,'*° found 29 
times in Revelation and in all but one constitutes a reference to Christ.'*” Although the Lamb 
is present in Rev. 19:7, 9, it is conspicuously absent in the description of the rider on the white 


horse.!48 The absence of the imagery of the Lamb cannot be explained on the grounds that lambs 


'41 The reference does not speak of armies but of those who are with him as xAytol xal éxdextol xat motol. Rev. 
17:14. 


'2 David E. Aune, “An Intertextual Reading of the Apocalypse of John,” in Apocalypticism, Prophecy and 
Magic in Early Christianity (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2008), 142. 


3 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1047. 

4 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1047 

45 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1047 

146 Kiddle and Ross, The Revelation of St. John, 384. 

'47 Ruben Zimmermann, “Nuptial Imagery in the Revelation of John,” Biblica 84, no. 2 (2003): 167. 


48 Curiously, Resseguie concludes that the imagery of the Divine Warrior suggests that “[v]ictory is achieved 
not through traditional warfare but through the testimony of the Lamb” Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 238. 
The Lamb is mentioned in the nuptial image of Rev. 19:9 before the Divine Warrior theme. After this, the Lamb 
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are meek or peaceful and therefore inappropriate in describing warriors. In previous passages 
such as Rev. 6:16; 17:14, the wrath of the Lamb and his military prowess is highlighted, thus 
making the image a good candidate for describing violent scenes. The imagery of the Lamb in 


Revelation is not an image of meekness.!*” 


The imagery of the Lamb is not included in the description of the rider on the horse 
probably because of its frequent associations with redemption. In Revelation, the Lamb 
repeatedly acts as the agent of redemption for God’s people. In Rev. 5:8-9, the four animals and 
the twenty-four elders praise the Lamb as worthy to open the seals because he was slain and 
bought people from every nation by his blood (é0gayng xal yydpacas TH CeG év TH alwatt cov). 
Likewise, in Rev. 7:14 John is told by an elder that the multitude surrounding the throne consists 
of those who washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb (2mAuvav tac 
oToAas avtéy xal éhevuavav adtac ev TH alwati Tod dpviov). Last, in Rev 14:4, the 144,000 are 
those who were purchased (yyopac8yoav) from the people as God’s first fruits. The absence of 
the Lamb imagery therefore suggests that John did not want to attach any themes, titles or 


pictures to his passage that he has previously associated with redemption or salvation. 


3.1.1 The rider on the white horse as a Roman triumphal image 

Commentators suggest two possible motifs behind the image of the rider on the white horse, 
the Roman triumph! and the eschatological warrior imagery.'°! The Roman triumph imagery 
is based on the prominence of the white horse of the rider and his followers, the crown worn by 


'52 Character of the rider 


the rider, the name or title inscribed on the rider, the “posthumous 
suggested by his clothes being dipped in blood”, the armies that accompany the rider, and the 


predominant military imagery, which reflects a decisive victory.!™ 


Most of the suggested similarities are superficial. The two images also show some 
notable differences. The most important is the different context. Roman triumphs were 


celebrated after great victories, or in the case of Hadrian, after the emperor’s ascension to the 


reappears again in a nuptial image in Rev. 21:9 in the context of the new earth, but the title is not present in Rev. 
19:11-21. 


1% J. A. Bollier, “Judgment in the Apocalypse,” Interpretation: A Journal of Bible and Theology 7, no. 1 (1953): 
18. 
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throne.!*4 In Rev. 19, the image of the rider on the white horse is neither the celebration of 
victory nor the coronation of a king. It is a prelude to battle. Although the battle’s outcome may 
be predetermined, and the victory of the rider certain, the imagery of the charging rider is that 


of an attack and a battle, not the celebration of its victory. 


The white horse of the rider and his followers are prominent in John’s image as well as 
in the triumphal processions, but as Aune notes, the Roman victor was parading in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, the guadriga,'* not riding on one. The colour white in the triumphant 
processions was symbolic of victory, whereas white in Revelation may also be a symbol of 
“divine holiness ... purity... [and] judicial vindication through judgement”!~° or of the 
“righteousness of the divine retaliation.”!*’ The colour white in Revelation seems to have a 


multivalent range of meanings, not simply that of victory. 


In Hadrian’s triumphal procession, a slave held a crown over the head of the victor 
(Hadrian), while the crowns of the defeated kings were presented to the emperor (Trajan) and 
displayed in the procession.'** The image is different in Rev. 19. The rider has many crowns 
upon his head, which are his and do not belong to the defeated enemies simply because he has 
not engaged in war against them yet. Thus, the many crowns in Revelation are a sign of the 
rider’s complete ownership of the world and the reason why he is the “king of kings and the 
lord of lords.” God’s and the Lamb’s dominion over all the universe has already been noted in 
Rev.4:11 and 5:9-10, 12 because of their creative and redemptive activity. He is not a king who 
acquires power and land by defeating enemies. The image of the many crowns suggests he is 
the rightful owner of the world. It has been correctly observed that the many crowns the rider 
has upon his head are contrasted with the seven crowns of the dragon in Rev. 12:1 and the ten 
crowns of the beast in Rev. 13:1. The many crowns of the rider are a challenge to the “false 
claims of universal authority” of the evil powers.'*? Thus even before the battle is won and the 


spoils of war acquired, the rider has these crowns on his head. 


'4 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1051. 
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Aune also sees a possible connection between John’s imagery of the rider on the horse 
and the Roman triumphs because of the posthumous character of the rider suggested by his 
garment, which is dipped (Rev. 19:13 BeBauyevov') in blood. In Roman times triumphal 
arches were often erected posthumously to commemorate great victories, as witness Titus’ 
victory in the Jewish war in 70 AD and the erection of his arch posthumously.'®! Sometimes 
the honoured emperor was posthumously awarded honorary titles that were celebrated in the 


minting of coins. Specifically, Trajan was given the title Parthicus.'© 


The rider in Rev. 19 does bear several names and designations such as faithful, true, 
word of God, and King of kings and Lord of lords, including a name that no one knows. 
However, it is not clear from the image that the award of these names or the character itself is 
posthumous. As noted earlier, the title of the slain Lamb that most clearly demonstrated Jesus’s 
posthumous character, is conspicuously absent from the passage. None of the other names 
suggest the rider has previously died and has risen to life again. Aune argues that the clothes of 
the rider dipped in blood make that suggestion.'™ This is a curious explanation, especially since 
a few pages later his commentary suggests that the blood on the rider’s clothes is not “primarily 
a metaphor of the atoning death of Christ but rather a literal reference to the heavenly warrior 
whose garments are stained” with the blood of his enemies.'!** However, since some 


commentators consider the blood on the rider’s clothes to be his own the passage should be 


studied further. 


Boring points out that the rider’s clothes are dipped in blood before the battle even 
begins and therefore are bloody with his self-sacrifice.'® It is true that in Revelation Christ’s 
blood figures prominently in Rev. 1:5; 5:9; 7:14; 12:11. Wherever the blood of Christ is 


mentioned it is clearly defined as such by personal pronouns qualifying it as being Christ’s 


160 some manuscripts read pepavticpévoy or other variants of pavrierv; or Tepippaumevov or other variants from 
patvetv, instead of BeBaupevov. According to Metzger, BeBaupevov seems to be best supported (A 046 051 most 
miniscules cop arm a/). Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London: 
United Bible Societies, 1971), 763-64. This reading also best explains the reason the variations that suggest 
sprinkling were created. The passage is based on Isa. 63:3, where the Divine Warrior’s garments are sprinkled 
(713) with blood from God’s enemies. It is easier to suppose that a copyist made the passage of Revelation to 
conform to its source in Isa 63:3 and it is difficult to explain the variation that suggests dipping the garment in 
blood. Mitchell G. Reddish, Revelation (Macon, Ga: Smyth & Helwys Pub, 2001), 367. 
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(Rev. 1:5 atdtotd, Rev. 5:9 cou) or by the phrase “the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 7:14; 12:11 


7 ° ~ 2 r 
aipati/aina tot apviov.). 


Caird suggests that the rider’s bloody garment refers to the blood of the martyrs.'° John 
carefully informs the reader, however, when he speaks of the blood of the saints as he did with 
the blood of Christ. In all the instances referring to the blood of believers, the author clearly 
defines it as the blood of saints or martyrs. The blood of saints is mentioned in Rev. 6:10; 16:6; 
17:6; 18:24; 19:2. In none of these passages is there any ambiguity as to whose this blood is. In 
Rev. 6:10, slain martyrs speak of our blood (7d aiva judv). Rev. 16:6 speaks of the blood of 
saints and prophets (aiva cyiwv xal mpodytév). Rev. 17:6 speaks of the blood of saints and 
martyrs of Jesus (aipatos tay ayiwv xal éx Tot aluatos Tay paptupwy Incot). Rev. 18:24 speaks 
of the blood of prophets and saints (aina mpodytayv xal d&yiwv) and, last, Rev. 19:2 speaks of 
the blood of his [God’s] servants (7d aiva t&v dovAwy adtod). All cases clearly indicate whose 


blood it is. 


The remaining instances in which blood appears in Revelation are usually in connection 
with plagues where blood is used metaphorically (e.g., the moon, the sea or waters turning into 
blood Rev. 6:12; 8; 8:7; 11:6; 16:3, 4). The only other instance of blood appearing in Revelation 
(Rev. 14:20) is perhaps the most relevant in identifying the blood of Rev. 19:13. In Rev. 14:20, 
no pronoun qualifies the blood reference, although the context makes it clear that it is a 
reference to that of unbelievers at the judgement. Both Rev. 14:20 and Rev. 19:13 are part of 
passages devoted to judgement and in both passages the imagery of the wine press is present. 


In fact, the wine press of God (4 Aynvocg tot G06) does not appear anywhere else in Revelation. 


Later in this study, it will be shown that Isa. 63:1-3 is a passage that John probably used 
as the basis for his rider on the white horse. In Isa. 63:1, a figure with red clothes comes from 
Edom and Bozrah. Isa. 63:3 explains that the red colour comes from the blood of his enemies 
whom he trampled over in anger. This treading is also portrayed in Isa. 63:3 as the crushing of 
grapes in the winepress. Since the clothes of the background figure that John used was stained 
by the blood of his enemies, it is reasonable to assume that the blood on the rider’s clothes also 


belongs to his enemies. 


'66George Bradford Caird, The Revelation of Saint John (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1993), 243. 
Found in Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 345. 
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It is therefore more likely that the blood on the rider’s clothes is not his own or that of 
his followers. In Revelation, the blood of Jesus and the martyrs is always clearly identified. The 
imagery of war and judgement along with the presence of the winepress of God suggests that 
the blood is that of the rider’s enemies, an image that “indicates the direction of the event that 
follows.”!®’ This conclusion about the blood on the clothes of the rider therefore emphasizes 


his military activity rather than his posthumous character. 


3.1.2 The rider on the horse as an image of the Divine Warrior 

It was argued above that the image of the Roman triumph is not a clear motif behind the scene 
of the rider in Rev. 19:11-17. The other motif that Aune suggests, the eschatological warrior, 
fits John’s imagery better.'°* We find the theme of the eschatological warrior in several places 
in the HB as well as the New Testament. HB passages that deal with the Day of Yahweh or 
New Testament texts portraying Jesus as coming with the clouds usually contain the 
eschatological or Divine Warrior theme.'® As with most of John’s images, the motif of the 
eschatological warrior is complex and exhibits parallels with several passages from the HB and 


early Judaism and targumic texts in which either God or the messiah is depicted as a warrior. 


The closest parallel from the HB is probably the passage from Isa. 63:1-3. The NRSV 


renders the passage thus: 


"Who is this that comes from Edom, from Bozrah in garments stained crimson? Who is 
this so splendidly robed, marching in his great might?" "It is I, announcing vindication, 


mighty to save." 
"Why are your robes red, and your garments like theirs who tread the wine press?" 


"I have trodden the wine press alone, and from the peoples no one was with me; I trod 
them in my anger and trampled them in my wrath; their Juice spattered on my garments, 


and stained all my robes." 


Rev. 19:11-16 and Isa. 63:1-3 share the concept of a Divine Warrior fighting his 
enemies. Another motif that appears in both accounts is the clothes of the warrior being 


described as red stained by the blood of his enemies. Both accounts also describe the fighting 


167 Roloff, Revelation, 218. 
'68 Besides Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1048-50 see also Osborne, Revelation, 683; Koester, Revelation, 756. 
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activity of the warrior as pressing grapes in a wine press. The nations also appear in both 
accounts. In Isa. 63:6, the warrior claims that he trampled the nations (D0’/AY) in anger. In 
Revelation, the Divine Warrior is said to have a name that no one knows but himself (Rev. 
19:12). The Isa. 63:1-3 description of the warrior does not assign a name to him, although the 
readers would readily deduce that it is Yahweh, who is praised for his kindness and as the 
saviour of his people (Isa. 63:7-9). As it stands, however, Isa. 63:1 begins with a rhetorical 
question as to who that person is. No name is ever supplied. John may subtly allude to this when 


he claims that the rider has a name known only to himself. 


The LXX passage of Isa. also shares several lexical parallels with Rev. 19:11-16. In 
Rev. 19:11, the rider fights in righteousness and judgement (év dixatocvvy xpivet xat Todeuet) 
and in Isa. 63:1 he discourses (or announces) righteousness and judgement (diadéyouat 
dtxatoovvyy xal xpiow). Both accounts also share the words for the wine press of God (Ayvés), 
the anger of God (8vy.6s), the clothes (iuétiov), blood (aiwa) and the treading (matéw in Rev. 


19: 15 and the word compounded with the preposition xatd, xatamatéw in Isa. 63:3). 


We also see several differences between the two accounts. First, Rev. 19 portrays the 
Divine Warrior together with a large army. Isa. 63:3, 5 on the other hand, specifically portrays 
the warrior alone. It is not that the Isaiah passage is silent on the Warrior’s possible assistants; 
we are told specifically that no man was with the warrior (ob gotiv dvnp wet’ Euod, Isa 63:3) 
and that there was no helper, ... no one was assisting (oddelg BonOdc ... od0elg dvteAapBaveto, 
Isa. 63:5). Another major difference is that the warrior in Rev. 19 goes to battle whereas the 


warrior in Isa. 63 returns from the battle. 


Beside the differences, there are some additions that John makes to the imagery derived 
from Isaiah. Revelation, for instance, declares that the rider is faithful and true (motds xai 
dAnbivdc, Rev. 19:11), has many crowns Rev. 19:12, and is called the word of God (6 Adyos too 
Geot, Rev. 19:13). Rev. 19:12 describes the eyes of the warrior as flaming fire (Ad mupds) and 
Rev. 19:15 describes the weapon of the warrior as a sharp sword that comes out of his mouth 
(éx to otduatos avtod éxmopevetat poudata d&eia). The theme of shepherding the nations with 
an iron scepter is also lacking from the description in Isaiah as well as the title “King of kings 
and Lord of lords”. It is evident that John did not resort to Isa. 63 as the only treasury of images 


in drafting his Divine Warrior. 
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Another possible background to the activities of the rider in Rev. 19 is Wis. 18:15,'”’ a 
passage describing the killing of the firstborn during the last plague in Egypt. According to this 
passage, God’s almighty word (mavtodtvayds cou Adyos, Wis. 18:15) leapt from heaven and 
from God’s royal throne (a7 otpavév éx bpovev Bactreiwv, Wis. 18:15) as a rigorous warrior 
(anétomos ToAeuiotys, Wis. 18:15). The warrior has a sharp sword (Zidos 6&0, Wis. 18:15) which 
appears to be a metaphor of God’s command (tiv avutdxpitov emitayjy cou dépwv, Wis. 


18:15).!7! 


The passage also has some other similarities, the most important being the effect of the 
activity of the warrior. The dead were too many to count (vexpovs eiyov avapiOuntous, Wis. 
18:12) and the living were not even able to bury them (00d yap mpds Td Od ar of CBvtes Yoav 
ixavoi, Wis. 18:12). Yet another similarity is the equality by which the punishment was 
administered. Slave and master, citizen or king, all received the same punishment (éyoie dé dixy 
dotAos dua deordty xodacbeics xai nudtys Bactrci ta adta Madoxwv, Wis. 18:11). This image is 
remarkably similar to that of the kings, generals, powerful, free, slave, small and great that lie 


dead and unburied because of the activity of the rider.!”” 


The passage from Wis. 18, however, lacks the winepress of God and the bloodstained 
clothes that are central to Rev. 19. Moreover, the passage describes the past event of the tenth 
plague and therefore lacks the eschatological tone of the passage of Revelation. The warrior is 
not described as mounting a horse either, this detail is also notably lacking from the Isa. 63 
passage. Last, close lexical similarities are few and far between.!” The contribution of Wis. 18 
as a background to Rev. 19 seems to be the identification of the warrior with the almighty word 
of God,!™ the sword as a metaphor of God’s command, and the countless dead lying unburied 
from all sorts of social strata. Since the passage from Wis. 18 does not share many lexical 
affinities with Rev. 19, it seems fair to conclude that John is not necessarily using that passage 


but rather other traditions that associated the angel of the tenth plague with a Divine Warrior. 


1 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1049. 
'! Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1049. See also Farrer, The Revelation, 198. 
'? This imagery is part of the next vision in Rev. 19:18. 


"3 Note that even though both passages speak of sword, Rev. 19:15 uses the word poudaia, whereas Wis. 18:15 
uses Eidos. 
'4 The word God is not present in the text, being replaced by the pronoun gov (Wis. 18:15). 
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A midrash on Exod. 15:3-4, the very passage that Wis. 18:15 also commented on, adds 
further details to the image of the Divine Warrior that are also present in Rev. 19.'”° R. Judah 
described the arsenal of the warrior using images and metaphors from other passages of the HB. 
The first image relevant to our study is the girding with the sword (poudaia in LXX) on the 
wartrior’s thigh from Ps. 44:4 (LXX ref.). The thigh of the rider is also mentioned in Rev. 19:16, 
although the reference there serves a different purpose. The appearance of the warrior as a 
horseman is also relevant. This is a unique feature lacking from all other passages we studied. 
However, although R. Judah mentioned how the warrior “appeared to them like a horseman”, 
he was not really riding a horse. Based on Ps. 18:10 (17:11 LXX ref.) the rider actually rode 
upon a cherub and flew.!”° The warrior also appeared in a coat of mail and helmet, and from 
Isa. 59:17, R. Judah concluded that the warrior put on “righteousness as a coat of mail and a 
helmet of salvation.”!”’ Righteousness also defines the rider in Rev. 19:11. Interestingly 
enough, the midrash also includes the name of the warrior as a weapon. Although the warrior 
has all these weapons. he fights with his name.'”® Another interesting modification to the 
original passage of Exod. 15:3-4 is that the enemies are not the Egyptians alone but the nations 


of the world. 


The above midrash was from the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, which is an anthology of 
early rabbinic interpretation of Exodus. It is usually assumed that the Mekhilta was completed 
and edited by the second half of the fourth century AD at the latest. However, most of these 
traditions were probably composed and transmitted orally earlier,!’? and thus probably antedate 
John. At most it can be argued that John used the tradition that underlay the rabbinic views in 


the Mekhilta. 


None of the above texts offer any close parallel to the imagery of the sword coming out 
of the mouth of the rider in Rev. 19:15, 21. As a background for this imagery, Moyise suggests 


the conflation of two Isaiah texts.'*° The first is Isa. 11:4b (matd&er yhv TG Ady Tot otdpatos 


"5 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1049. 


7 Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Mekhilta De-Rabbi Ishmael, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia, PA: The Jewish Publication Society, 
2004), 2:188. 


'77 Lauterbach, Mekhilta, 2:188. 
"8 Lauterbach, Mekhilta, 2:188. 


'9 Lauterbach, Mekhilta, 1:ix. The lack of interest of the Mekhilta in the construction of the Tabernacle, its 
utensils and the priestly garments clearly indicates that the book was compiled during a period during which 
these items had little practical significance in Judaism, probably well after the destruction of the Temple in 70 
AD. 


180 Moyise, The Old Testament in the Book of Revelation, 31. 
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avtod xai év mvevuatt did vethewv avedci doeBH) and the second Isa. 49:2a (xat 20yxev TO oTdua 
wou woel udyvatpav d&eiav). The Hebrew text of Isa. 11:4b reads “the rod [vw] of his mouth” 
rather than the “sword of his mouth”. The imagery of a sword coming forth from a mouth is 
more similar to the image of “a rod of a mouth” of the Hebrew text. It is likely then that John 
or the tradition he draws upon here depends on the Hebrew text rather than the Septuagint.'*! 
The two Isaiah texts together project the image of the mouth as a sharp sword (Isa. 49:2a) that 


will smite the earth (Isa. 11:4b). 


Fekkes notes that the image of a Divine Warrior killing his enemies by means of his 
mouth, breath, word, or rod is very common in Jewish writings.'*? He considers the image 
almost a “topos”. All the references below contain some sort of variant of that image. In Ps. 
Sol. 17:24, God’s iron rod will crush (cuvtpipat) all the substance (mécav bmdatactv) of the 
sinful nations; by the word of his mouth he will destroy (6Ae8petcat) them, and in Ps. Sol. 17:35 
he will smite (watd&et) the earth by the word of his mouth (Aéyw tod otduatos adtot). In 
4QplIsa* 8-10, the Lord will “and lift its rod [against the sea] [in the fashion of Egypt],”!*? and 
God kills the wicked with “the power of [His] mouth...with the breath of [His] lips” in 1QSb5 
24-25.'84 In 2 Thess. 2:8, Jesus, during the Parousia, kills (aveAei) the man of lawlessness by 
the breath of his mouth. The Messiah!®* comes from the sea and without any weapon of war 
sends forth from his mouth streams of fire and flaming breath that burns up his enemies in 4 
Ezra 13:9-11, 37-38.!® Last, in 1 En. 62:2 the word of the Lord’s “mouth will do the sinners 
in; and all the oppressors shall be eliminated from before his face.”!*” Once again the weapon 


is the mouth of God and the result is the elimination or destruction of sinners. 


The eyes of the rider being like flaming fire (6A mupdc, Rev. 19:12) is probably an 


allusion to Dan. 10:6 where Daniel encounters a man with eyes like fiery torches (Aaumddec 


181 Moyise concludes that John in Revelation makes use of both “Greek and Semitic sources and is not solely 
dependent on either the Greek ... or the Hebrew.” Moyise, The Old Testament in the Book of Revelation, 17 
n.25. 


182 Jan Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation: Visionary Antecedents and Their 
Development (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994), 118. 


'83 Florentino Garcia Martinez and Eibert Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition-Two Vol. Set (Leiden: 
Brill, 1999), 315. 


'84 Martinez and Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 109. 


'85 According to R. H. Charles, ed., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. 2 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913), 616. 


186 J. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha: Apocalyptic Literature and Testaments, vol. 1 
(New York, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 551. 


187 Isaac, “1 (Ethiopic Apocalypse of) Enoch: A New Translation and Introduction,” 43. 
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mupos). Eyes here denote insight and therefore the image of fiery eyes suggests this rider’s 
penetrating vision will produce a just judgement.'** This probably suggests that Christ’s 
“judgement is incapable of deception or fraud,” not that fire may be a forecast of a negative 


judgement.!®° 


The multiple crowns of the rider is another image not found in the previous passages 
suggested as backgrounds. This is probably because the image of the multiple crowns is John’s 
creation meant to contrast the rider’s head gear with that of the beast and the dragon.'”° 
Previously in Rev. 12:3 the dragon had been described as wearing seven crowns (dtadjuata) 
and the beast as having ten crowns (dtadyueta) on his ten horns in Rev. 13:1. In Rev. 19:12, 
the limited authority of the beast and of the dragon represented by the number of their crowns 


is contrasted by the rider’s many (70AAd) unnumbered crowns.'! 


Next follows the description of the rider’s names. Here John gives a contradictory 
account of his name. First, the rider is called faithful and true (moto¢ xal ddAnOivdc) in Rev. 
19:11, while in Rev. 19:12 he is said to have a name written that no one knows but himself, and 
next in Rev. 19:13 he is called the word of God (6 Adyos tot O¢06). Finally, in Rev. 19:16 another 


title is revealed which is King of kings and lord of lords (BaotAeds BactAéwy xat xUptos xuptwv). 


Aune points out that in the magical papyri after statements emphasizing the secrecy of 
the name of a divinity, that secret name is specifically revealed.'°? Here, however, there is no 
indication that the secret name of the rider is one of the names that John reveals. Koester notes 
that names are associated with power and praying in the name of a deity, which suggests calling 
on that deity’s power for help.'”? In fact, the phrase “in the name of Jesus” appears to be a 
standard formula that initiates miracles in early Christianity.!°* The act of withholding a name 
suggests that Jesus specifically “prevents others from invoking its powers.”!”° It is tempting to 


suggest that the name being concealed here is that of the Lamb. This name, associated with 


'88 Osborne, Revelation, 681, 166-67. 


189 J. Massyngberde Ford, Revelation, The Anchor Yale Bible v. 38 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1975), 313. 


190 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1054. 
''! Beale, The Book of Revelation, 952. 
12 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1055. 


'3 Craig R. Koester, Revelation and the End of All Things (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2001), 176. 


14 See Acts 3:6; 16:18; 19:13. 
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sacrifice, redemption and salvation, could be left concealed because the purpose of the rider is 
not to bring salvation but judgement. But since the name is hidden, we cannot make a definite 


assertion of what this name signifies. 


The rest of the names and designations that are revealed probably have to do with 
judgement. The adjectives faithful and true appear in the LXX only in 3 Macc. 2:11 (motd¢ et 
xal d&dnBwvdc).!°° The context is the prayer of Simon the high priest, who invokes several 
instances of divine judgement in scriptures such as the flood, the fire on Sodom, the punishment 
of Pharaoh and the destruction of his army in the Red Sea (3 Macc. 2:3-7). “Faithful and true” 
therefore are God’s qualities as he defends his honour “by judging Israel’s persecutors.”!?’ Once 
again, John’s additions evoke associations with passages related to divine judgement and 


punishment. 


The last name/title of the rider is the “King of kings and Lord of lords” (Rev. 19:16). 
The name is taken from Dan. 4:37, in which the pagan king of Babylon Nebuchadnezzar repents 
and acknowledges the power and dominion of Yahweh. The name of the rider essentially 
foretells the outcome of the battle. Even though the kings of the earth have gathered to fight, 
the victory will be Christ’s. 


Rev. 19:15 describes three violent images of the rider’s actions that result in death and 
the utter defeat of God’s enemies. The first is the sword out of the rider’s mouth by which he 
strikes down the nations. Caird points to Isa. 49: 2 as the background for the symbolism of this 
sword.'** He claims that “the only weapon the Rider needs, if he is to break the opposition of 
his enemies, and establish God’s reign of justice and peace, is the proclamation of the 
gospel.”!°? However, this is only half of the picture, as we noted. John complements this image 
with Isa. 11:4b, which is more dominant in the passage. John’s addition from Isa. 49:2 does not 
soften the violent imagery of Isa. 11:4b, he is heightening it because he adds the “sharp sword” 
to the image. Last, “the sword of his mouth” in Rev. 19:15 does not serve any missionary 
purpose. Quite the contrary, it functions as an additional weapon in the arsenal of the rider with 


which to strike down the nations. This is proven conclusively when in Rev. 19:21 John 


1% Beale, The Book of Revelation, 950. 
197 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 950. 
'98 Caird, The Revelation, 245. 
'99 Caird, The Revelation, 245. 
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explicitly writes that the rest, those not thrown into the lake of fire, were killed (amextdvOynoav) 


by the sword that comes forth from the mouth of the rider. 


The second image of Rev. 19:15 also supports our previous conclusion. The iron rod by 
which the rider shepherds the nations cannot be thought of as an image of care or even 
discipline. As Osborne points out, the “iron sceptre is actually the shepherd’s club that kills the 
enemies of the sheep...so this has the same force as the sharp sword in the previous image.”?”° 
John is alluding to Ps. 2:9, a passage he has already referred to twice before (Rev. 2:27; 12:5). 
According to Mowinckel, Ps. 2 describes the enthronement of a new king in Israel who is 
represented as a universal king.”°! Krodel adds that in “ancient Near Eastern coronation rituals, 
earthen pots with the names of enemies inscribed on them were smashed to symbolize the future 
victory of the king.” Ps. 2 refers to this ritual, asserting that the vassal kings and their nations 
may be preparing a rebellion, but it will be crushed swiftly. The image of the nations being 
shepherded by an iron rod and being crushed like pottery vessels (Ps. 2:9) is used to depict the 
squashing of that rebellion.*”* Charles, who analyses the way John uses the word motyavei, 
proposes that it has a dual significance. One is the normal usage in Greek literature which is “to 
pasture”, or “to shepherd.” However, the word totwavet also frequently translates ny7 in the 
LXX ,which besides pasturing also means “to devastate” as in Ps. 49:14; Jer. 2:16; Micah 5:5.2% 
Charles thus concludes that the clear parallelism of moaivew and mataccew in Rev. 19:15 


suggests that John uses 7rotwatvew in its secondary sense of to devastate.*” 


This conclusion is also supported by the last image of the rider treading the wine press 


of God, which was mentioned earlier in Rev. 14:19-20. The pressing of the grapes there yielded 


200 Osborne, Revelation, 685. For a secondary meaning of trotwatvw as to rule or destroy, see Micah 5:6 and Jer. 
22:22. Koester adds that rulers were often depicted as holding a rod that indicated the administration of justice 
and punishment. The fact that the rod is made of iron suggests that it could inflict severe damage and death. 
Koester, Revelation, 302. 
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not wine but blood as high as the horses’ bridles (2&4 Gev aiwa éx tic Anvod dypt THY YaAWav 
t&v tmmwv, Rev. 14:20). The point of the metaphor is again to offer a negative image of 
judgement, not one of salvation.” Therefore, all three metaphors that John uses to describe the 


actions of the Divine Warrior against the nations denote destruction not pasturing or care. 


A dissenting voice on the notion that motaivety denotes destruction in the context of 
Rev. 2:27 and 19:15 comes from Morales, who discusses the shepherding metaphor in the 
background literature (Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Greek, biblical and intertestamental), 
concluding that the shepherd represented a person who was the “protector of the flock”, 
“responsible”, “considerate”, “strong”, and “intelligent”.*°’ Morales rejects the notion that 
moiaively may refer to devastation, “subjugation” or even “negative rule”.”°° He uses five 


arguments to claim that the word may refer to shepherding, protecting, caring or even ruling.” 


Before the account of Morales’ arguments, it is important to note one instance in the NT 
where the action of a shepherd, namely judgement, brings destruction to part of his flock. It is 
a parable in Matt. 25:31-46 that Morales fails to discuss in detail.2!° The Son of Man as a 
shepherd (motuyv, Matt. 25:32) features prominently in the parable and he performs the basic 
shepherding task of separating the sheep from the goats (Matt. 25:32). At the conclusion of the 
shepherd’s judgement, the goats which are placed at his left side (Matt. 25:33), are thrown into 
the eternal fire (cig To mip TO aiwviov, Matt. 25:41). In this passage the shepherding activity 
results in a judgement that has destructive results for part of the flock. Consequently, Morales’ 


conclusion that the shepherd was always portrayed as one who protects the flock is not accurate. 


There are also some issues with Morales’ five other arguments. First, Morales rejects 
the notion of a secondary meaning of moiwatvw in the Greek. He examines the referents of the 
word in the LXX and the NT and concludes such a secondary meaning does not exist. He 
concedes that Jer. 6:3 and Mic. 5:6 are in a negative context, but argues that other factors bring 
the devastation into view.”!! Jer. 6:3 portrays the foreign generals as shepherds who station their 


troops as flocks outside Jerusalem which in turn is portrayed as an unprotected field to be 


206 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 347. 
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grazed. Morales argues that the shepherding metaphor here is used in the traditional caring 
sense since the foreign generals care for their troops.”!? Jeremiah’s audience, however, were 
not the Babylonian troops but the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Even if we assume that totaly 
here refers to “care” for the Babylonian troops, that “care” signifies the devastation of Jerusalem 


for the readers of Jeremiah. It is difficult to deny this fact. 


For the next passage, Mic. 5:6 (Mic. 5:5 LXX), Morales argues that when the prophet 
claims that toavotow tov Accoup év poudata (they will shepherd Assyria by the sword) the 
destructive image of the metaphor is not derived from the verb totwavotow but rather from 
poudata. He thus argues that the negativity is not part of the verb to shepherd but rather comes 
from the context. Even if Morales’ argument is correct, it should be noted that the context of 
both Rev. 2:27 and Rev. 19:15 both carry such negative images. In Rev. 2:27, the shepherding 
metaphor is accompanied by the imagery of Christ crushing the nations like pieces of pottery 
(@¢ TA oxEvy TH Kepaulxa cuvTpiBeTat). In Rev. 19:15, as mentioned earlier, the shepherding is 
performed by an iron sceptre and the metaphor is sandwiched between two other powerfully 
violent metaphors. In fact, the very word foudaia, used to depict destruction in Mic. 5:5, is also 


present in Rev. 19:15. 


Second, Morales claims that in Rev. 2:27 the usage of cuvtpiBw does not require the 
devastation of the nations. In a footnote, he cites Louw and Nida, who mention Luke 9:39 as 
an example in which ovvtp{Bw does not mean destruction. In addition, Morales refers to Sweet 
who claims that the breaking of the clay vessels evokes Jer. 19:11 and Jer. 18:1-11 which 
passages may also infer reconstruction.7!? With regard to Jer. 19:11 in particular, Morales 
concludes that utter destruction is not in view because the verb cuvtpifw is applied to the broken 


flask that symbolizes Judah.”!* 


I find that the fate of Judah and its eventual historical restoration irrelevant to the 
discussion of the meaning of cuvtpi®w. Jeremiah could have erred in his prediction. Whether 
or not Jeremiah meant an irreversible destruction should be discerned from the context of his 
words. Jer. 19:11 reads ...cuvtpipw tov adv Tottov xal thy MoAW TadTyy xabws ouvtpiPeTat 


dyyos dotpdxutvoy 6 ob duvjcetat iab¥vat ett (I will crush this people and this city as a clay vessel 
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is crushed that can no longer be repaired). The very point of the crushing the jar metaphor is 


that it cannot be repaired once destroyed.”!> 


For his third argument, Morales points out that in Rev. 7:17 the word motwaiv is clearly 
positive. He maintains that when interpreters jump from Rev. 2:27 to Rev. 19:15 without 
carefully going through the narrative they fail to understand the relationship between the nations 
and the other characters of the plot.”!° There is no doubt that in Rev. 7:17 moiwatvw is used in 
an ameliorative sense. However, it is also clear that the context of this passage is different than 
the context of both Rev. 2:27 and Rev. 19:15. When interpreters argue that toiuaivw may refer 
to destruction, they do not assert that it always does so. They claim that it may refer to 
destruction when the context demands it. Rev. 7:17 does not contain images of destruction, 
swords, iron rods, winepress treading or crushing. In addition, Rev. 7:17 alludes to Ps. 23:1-2, 
not to Ps. 2:9.7!” It appears that Morales emphasizes the semantic significance of moyatve at 


the expense of the context that modifies it. 


For his fourth argument, Morales claims that because the nations are introduced in the 
story for the first time in Rev. 2:27 it is not evident that they function as “enemies” in John’s 
narrative, and therefore the reader should not assume that John treated them as hostile.?!® Even 
if this argument is valid for Rev. 2:27, it can hardly work for Rev. 19:15. By that time, John has 
described the beast as exercising his authority on the nations (Rev. 13:7), Babylon has shared 
with them the “wine of the wrath of her fornications” (Rev. 14:8), the nations represented as 
waters have supported Babylon (Rev. 17:15), and through her sorceries all the nations have 
been deceived (Rev. 18:23). The judgement of the nations in Rev. 19:15 does not come as a 


surprise but rather as a natural consequence. 


Last, Morales claims that wotaive, in the texts he has surveyed, does not have an enemy 
as its object, conceding that the only exception is perhaps Mic. 5:6.7!? To “shepherd the 
Assyrians by the sword” (motuavotow tov Accoup év poudaia, Mic. 5:5 LXX ref.) certainly 
qualifies as a hostile subject-object relationship. More significantly, however, for our study is 


the fact that the rider on the white horse shepherds the nations in Rev. 19:15, who are portrayed 
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as the rider’s enemies. First, the rider is portrayed as a warrior riding his horse. He is 
accompanied by the armies of heaven (ta otpatevuata [Ta] év TH odpavd, Rev. 19:14). Not 
only are the rider and his allies described in military terms, but those who have gathered against 
him are also depicted as armies levied to make war against the rider and his armies (xai ta 
OTPATEVUATA AUTHY TUVHYUEVA TOlijgal TOV TOAEUOV META TOD xaOnLEvoU emt Tob ImmoU xal WET 
tot otpatevuatos avtot, Rev. 19:19). The sword that comes forth from the mouth of the rider, 
through which he will strike the nations (...é% tot otéuatos adtot éxmopevetat poudaia dZeia, 
iva év adtH matdky te 28vy, Rev. 19:15) ends up killing those who fought against the warrior 
(Rev. 19:21). It is clear that motaivw in Rev. 19:15 has the enemies of the rider as its object. 
Morales’s correct observations on the mostly positive view of shepherding in other contexts 
cannot possibly be applied in Rev. 19:15. These nations, in this context, are the rider’s enemies. 
He will strike them (mattacow) with the sword that comes from his mouth. Indeed, this sword 


will kill (&moxtetvw) the rider’s enemies (Rev. 19:21). 


3.1.3 Conclusion 

The analysis of John’s sources and the way they were used in Revelation reveals his rhetorical 
goals. The motif of the Divine Warrior descending from heaven to bring judgement fits the 
context of Revelation best. As a basis for this motif, John chose Isa. 63:1-3. It has been 
suggested that his image of the rider on the white horse is one of judgement and redemption. 
This theory is based on the bloody clothes of the rider, his name as the word of God, the image 
of the sword coming from his mouth, and his unique shepherding activity. It is claimed that the 
robe of the rider is dipped in his own blood and is therefore an allusion to his redemptive 
sacrifice.*”° Likewise, it is suggested that the phrase “word of God” is a reference to his 
“communicating the will of God to people.””?! The metaphor of the sword as coming from the 
mouth of the rider has also been interpreted as an image of the prophetic word coming from his 
mouth.” Last, the rider’s shepherding has been seen as allusions to Ps. 23 and therefore an 


image of firm but gentle care.””* 


The careful study of the background of these images, however, yielded different results. 


The blood on the clothes of the rider is not his own nor that of his followers. When the blood 
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of Jesus or his followers is mentioned in Revelation, it is always carefully identified as such. 
The passage is a reference to Rev. 14:20 where the blood of the judged sinners flowed from the 
winepress of God. The image of the blood-stained clothes is also a clear allusion to Isa. 63 in 


which the blood is that of his enemies, not of Yahweh. 


The metaphor of the sword coming from the mouth of the rider likewise is not an image 
of prophetic teaching. John’s reference text is Isa. 11:4, which speaks of the “rod of his mouth” 
and is conflated with Isa. 49:2. In the process, John’s changing the rod to a sword means that 
his purpose was not to soften the violent language but to intensify it. Furthermore, later in Rev. 
19:21 the sword that came from the mouth of the rider specifically kills his enemies; it does not 


convict or convert them. 


It was also noted that either the word of God or the mouth of God in many Jewish and 
Christian writings were thought of as means of punishing the sinners. The suggestion that the 
name the “word of God” is simply an image signifying that the rider will communicate God’s 


will to his people overlooks the rich background of divine judgement lying behind that phrase. 


Last, it was shown that the imagery of shepherding does not refer to God’s gentle care 
but is rather an allusion to Ps. 2:9. The emphasis is not on the act of shepherding, but on the 
instrument by which the rider shepherds. The iron rod alludes to crushing the conspiratorial 
enemies of God, not to leading them to repentance. The other designations of the rider, faithful 
and true, King of kings and Lord of lords, as well as his having eyes like flaming fire and 


“Judging in righteousness” also highlight the judgement motif that permeates the passage. 


This means that all the images usually seen as being of salvation in Rev. 19:11-16 are 
in fact those of judgement and punishment. More importantly, when the underlying source 
material of John is considered this image of judgement is not ameliorated but exacerbated. The 
findings of this study are also verified by the next vision in Rev. 19:17-21. The charge of the 
rider leaves the earth replete with dead bodies. No image of salvation follows the rider, no 
hymns of rejoicing are sung among the redeemed. The question that remains then is the extent 
of the devastation. Has the rider killed only the armies of the nations or all the wicked 
inhabitants of the earth? To answer this question, we will have to turn our attention to the next 


vision that describes the aftermath of the battle. 
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3.2 The aftermath of the battle 


As soon as the description of the Divine Warrior ends, John jumps to the end of the battle. The 
reader, excited by the military description of Christ, anticipates a battle only to be taken to the 
aftermath of the war. This paradoxical order is further highlighted when the reader in Rev. 
19:19 is told that the enemies of God, the beast, the kings and their armies, are gathered for war 
and are very much alive, at least for a while. Roloff describes Rev. 19:17-18 as a small interlude 
demonstrating that the battle was already decided before it has even begun.”* Clearly that 


interlude is chronologically misplaced. 


The reverse temporal order is a regular feature in John’s writing. John often inverts the 
natural course of events presenting the outcome before describing the process that brought 
about the result. The device describing the later event earlier is usually called hysteron 
proteron.”>> This literary device can be a displacement within a single sentence, paragraph, or 
the insertion of longer episodes that belong to a different time frame.””° An example of a reverse 
order within a sentence is Rev. 5:2b: “who is worthy to open the book and break its seals?” The 
logical sequence would be first to break the seals and then to open the book.””’ A variant of this 
violation of the chronological order of events occurs in Rev. 11:7 where the beast “that ascends 
from the abyss” makes war against the two witness even though its ascent will be described 
much later in Rev. 13:1. Clearly, Rev. 13:1 would chronologically precede the story of Rev. 
11:7. There is no sufficient reason to assume that this is a later redaction designed to tie the two 
passages closer together as Aune supposes.?’* John more likely consciously inverts the 
chronological sequence in order to make a point. In this case, he announces in advance “the 
thematic focus of the second part of the vision, beginning with Rev. 12:1, and ties it into what 
has happened heretofore.”””? Such examples will also be encountered in later passages of Rev. 


20. 


r 


Rev. 19:17 begins with the image of an angel standing on or in the sun (év T HAlw). 


Beale claims the passage is related to Rev. 18:1-2 in which another angel makes a loud 
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announcement of judgement that is somehow also related to birds.77° The verbal parallels 
include cidov, &yyedov, éxpakev, dwv%, and dpveov. The sun is not present in the Rev. 18 
narrative, although the passage explicitly describes the radiance of the angel as illuminating the 
whole earth. Whereas in Rev. 18:1-3 the angel declares the judgement and desolation of 
Babylon, Rev. 19:7-8 announces the destruction of the beast, the false prophet, and their 
armies.”>! 

The sun in Revelation is a metaphor used for extreme brightness and splendor (Rev. 
1:16, 10:1; 12:1). Severe plagues are often directed against the sun’s radiance (Rev. 6:12; 8:12; 
9:2). Besides brightness, the sun is also an instrument for scorching unbelievers, although God’s 
people are protected (Rev. 7:16; 16:8). This means that once more the brightness of the sun, 
though presented negatively, is part of the significance of the imagery. In two instances, the sun 
is used in connection with the east (amo dvatoAf¢ nAiov) (Rev. 7:2; 16:12). Last, the brightness 
of the sun is rendered obsolete in the context of the new Jerusalem due to God’s glory and 
brightness (Rev. 21:23; 22:5). It is evident that the primary defining characteristic of the sun is 
its radiance and brightness. In Rev. 19:17, the appearance of the angel in the sun probably 
invokes the sun’s brilliance and splendor, making it an appropriate location to proclaim God’s 
victory over the beast.?°? 

The angel does not address humans but the carrion-eating birds (Rev. 19:17). This is the 
only time in Revelation that an angel addresses animals or birds. Usually, angels in Revelation 
have a message to John (e.g., Rev. 1:1; 10:5-6), churches (e.g., Rev. 2:1, 8, 12),”°? beings in 
heaven or other angels (e.g., Rev. 5:2; 7:2), or to all the inhabitants of the earth; believers or 
non-believers (Rev. 14:6, 9), but never do they convey a message to non-human recipients with 
the exception of Rev. 19:17. The setting may suggest that there are no survivors present to be 
addressed after the battle ends. All God’s enemies are dead, only scavenging birds remaining 
to consume the defeated armies. This is a crucial question as regards to the fate of the nations. 
A battle without survivors does not allow the possibility of a second chance for salvation during 
the millennium. This also highlights the problem of the future binding of Satan in Rev. 20:3 “so 


29 234 
> 


that he will not deceive the nations any more... as well as the problem of where Satan finds 
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his armies for the last battle in Rev. 20:8.7°° These are problems that will have to be dealt with 
in the following chapters of this study.”°° Here, it is crucial to investigate John’s imagery in 
order to discover the extent of the devastation that he envisions. 

As we saw, the angel invites the carrion-feeding birds to the great supper of God (td 
deinvov TO wéya Tod Oeod) in Rev. 19:17. The invitation stands in stark contrast to what the angel 
told John about the marriage supper of the Lamb (1d deimvov tot yduou tod dpviov) in Rev. 
19:9.737 The contrast between these images is important in juxtaposing the wicked nations with 
the faithful saints. This means that for John, the armies of the beast and the false prophets are 
not simply their soldiers,”** but an image of all the unfaithful who have been deceived by the 
beast and taken his mark. For Revelation, there will be two classes of people at the end of the 
world—the believers who will take part in the marriage supper of the Lamb and the unbelievers 
who will be served as supper to the carrion-feeding birds.”*’ The armies gathered to fight against 
the rider in Rev. 19:11-21 are no more soldiers than the believers are the bride of the Lamb or 
the guests in an actual wedding in Rev. 19:7-9. Such a dualistic view of the end is not foreign 
to the apocalyptic genre but a frequent feature of it.74° 

The call for the birds to eat the corpses of the dead paints a particularly “grim picture” 
that is “taken directly from the Old Testament.”**! The source material behind John’s image is 
Ezekiel’s oracle against Gog. As indicated in the previous chapter, John uses motifs from the 
Gog oracle in both Rev. 19:17-18 and Rev. 20:7-10. It is therefore important to see how he uses 
this oracle in Revelation. Block divides the Ezekiel oracles to Gog into two parallel “panels”; 
one describes the defeat of Gog and the other describes the disposal of Gog.” In Rev. 19:17, 
John borrows material from the disposal of Gog; that is, the aftermath of its destruction. 
Whereas in Ezek. 39:17 the prophet calls the birds and the beasts (LXX @ypia) to gather and 


devour the fallen enemies, Rev. 19:17-18 omits the reference to the beasts possibly to avoid 
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confusion with the beast that will be thrown in the lake of fire later.**? Revelation also calls the 
meal a supper (detrvov) after using traditions underlying passages such as Isa. 25: 6 and not 
sacrifice (Guciav) as Ezek. 39:17.744 John’s intent is seemingly to make the contrast with the 
marriage supper of the Lamb previously noted. 

In addition to the theme of summoning the birds to eat the defeated foes, Revelation 
borrows the notion of listing groups of dead people who will be eaten after that battle from 
Ezekiel. Ezekiel’s list includes the mighty, princes of the earth, horses, charioteers, warriors 
and all kinds of soldiers (Ezek. 39:18-20). In Rev. 19:18, the birds’ menu includes the flesh of 
kings, generals,”*> the mighty, the flesh of horses and riders, as well as the flesh of free and 
slaves or small and great [people]. Ezekiel’s list is exclusively military. In contrast, John’s list 
in Rev. includes classes not necessary involved in the military besides military personnel. These 
are the free and the slaves, the small and the great. Koester attempts to explain these classes as 
militant groups as well, pointing out that free men were recruited as soldiers but in dire 
situations slaves were also armed in order to increase troop strength.”“° Koester also understands 
“the small and great” as people from various social strata who would oppose God and “meet 
the same fate” at the end.”4” 

Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan demonstrates that free people were normally 
recruited as soldiers,”“* but the passage also establishes that Trajan thought the fact that two 
slaves were recruited was a crime worthy of punishment. The emperor’s directions were that if 
the slaves were picked out then this was the mistake of the recruiting officer; if they were 
offered as substitutes the fault lay with those who offered them. Last, if the slaves knowing they 
were slaves had offered to serve then the fault lay with them. Trajan’s point seems to be that 
two slaves enlisting in the service was a crime for which someone was responsible and had to 
be punished. This means that slaves serving was the exception and not the rule. Indeed, the 
examples Koester provides from Caesar, Bell. civ. 1:24 and Livy, Rom. Hist. 22.59.11-12 refer 


to extraordinary circumstances.” The passage of Rev. 19:17-21 shows no indication that the 
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beast and the kings of the earth attempted such desperate conscription. The reason for this is 
probably that John is not describing an actual war between two armies but the divine retribution 
on the wicked. When John speaks of “free and slaves, small and great” he universalizes 
Ezekiel’s limited prophecy, making it about all the unbelievers.7*° 

The notion that John uses the phrase “free and slaves, small and great” from Rev. 19:18 
to refer to unbelievers in their entirety, and not simply to soldiers, is supported from John’s 
other usages of part of this phrase in Revelation. Apart from Rev. 19:18, the phrase “small and 
great” appears four more times in Rev. 11:18; 13:16; 19:5 and 20:12. It is noteworthy that in 
none of these cases does it refer to soldiers or to armies. 

In Rev. 11:18, the phrase appears in the context of judgement and divine reward and 
vengeance. The passage speaks of God’s reward “to your servants the prophets and the saints 
and those who fear your name, [both] the small and the great, and destroy those who destroy 
the earth” (totg dotAots cou Tois mpopytais xal tois aylois xal Tois PoBoupevors Td Svoud cov, 
TOUS BIXpOdS xat TOUS LEydAous, xat diahbeipat Tovs diadCelpovtas tHy y¥v, Rev. 11:18). The 
phrase “and those who fear your name, [both] the small and the great” is probably epexegetical, 
enlarging upon the prophets and the saints.”°! Koester aptly observes that the expression “the 
small and the great” means social status and that Revelation recognizes that social status does 
not determine belief or unbelief.” 

In contrast, Rev. 13:16 applies “the small and the great” to unbelievers; those who will 
receive the mark of the beast. The passage includes “the free and the slaves,” also present in 
Rev. 19:18. Once again, the context of Rev. 13:16 is not military. John does not describe the 
armies of the beast but rather those who will follow the beast, take his mark and worship his 
image. The phrase reveals the universal scope and character of the followers of this anti- 
Christian kingdom by coupling “society’s opposites — small and great, rich and poor, free and 
slave-signifying everyone.””>* 

In Rev. 19:5, the phrase “the small and the great” is once again used in a universal way, 
this time to describe believers. The context is that of heavenly worship and Morris claims that 


both the word all, (1dvtes) and the phrase “the small and the great” denote the “universality of 
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the appeal.””°* The last occasion on which the phrase appears is Rev. 20:12. Here too, the 
context is not military, but a description of the judgement. This passage contains the only 
variation of the phrase, in that John mentions first the great and then the small tovs weyddous 
xal tovs uxpovs. This variation does not appear to be significant.**° 

This brief analysis confirms that when John speaks in Rev. 19:18 of “free and slaves, 
small and great” he is not actually describing God’s enemies in military terms. He rather 
universalizes his language to reveal that underlying the battle between the Divine Warrior and 
the beast lies the largest conflict between good and evil and the judgement. This conflict is not 
fought with conscript armies, taking place between the followers of the beast and the Divine 
Warrior. Neither are there spectators in this war, all humanity being involved. The phrase “great 
and small” on both sides of the war demonstrates that both sides include humans from all social 
strata in their ranks and all humans somehow need to belong to one of these sides.°° 

Nonetheless, there is another way to interpret “great and small”. Even though John was 
not referring to soldiers, he may actually simply have been emphasizing the fact that God shows 
no favouritism and will not distinguish between kings or slaves in the final war.”°’ This view 
allows the “ranks” of Rev. 19:18 to include non-military people but understands the word 
névtwy (all) as not indicating all people but all kinds of people.?°* The problem with this view 
is that although it recognizes the true nature of this eschatological war, it allows for a class of 
people to be somehow neutral in this conflict. On the one side are believers, saints or God- 
fearers, on another the enemies of God, and on a yet another hypothetical side people who are 
neither. Revelation, however, does not seem to have such an understanding of the final days. 
As Boring pertinently observes in his discussion of Rev. 13, “for John, there are only these two 
groups, these two choices — everyone bears one mark or the other, and conspicuously! There 
are no anonymous Christians, no middle-of-the-road, no non-aligned.””°’ This means that all 


non-believers, whether they know it or not, are in the ranks of the beast and according to John 
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will perish in this battle.7°° Exempt are only the saints who will attend the other eschatological 
feast.7°! 

Another reason why Rev. 19:17-18 depicts the universal destruction of sinners is found 
in the imagery it creates. As noted, John borrows his image from the Gog oracle in Ezekiel 39. 
After the devastating defeat of the armies of Gog, Ezek. 39:11-16 describes the Israelites who 
“go out en masse to bury the remains of Gog’s armies.”” Their task, however, is so great that 
it is impossible for the Israelites to bury the dead before the beasts or birds eat them.*® The 
unburied dead therefore signify not only the numbers of the dead but also the people’s inability 
to bury them. John reworks this picture. Israel and the believers are not part of this image. John 
does not hint that there will be any burying at all, a very important motif in Ezek. 19:11-16. 
Block relates that according to Ezekiel “a standing commission shall be appointed to supervise 
the burial of Gog’s remains. These men shall pass up and down the length of the land for seven 
months, inspecting every corner for remnants ... [w]henever the inspectors discover so much 
as a bone of the enemy on the surface of the ground, they are to mark the spot with a signpost. 
Finally, sextons shall follow the supervisors, and transport the bones to the Valley of Hamon- 
Gog to be buried.””™ This elaborate and methodical system, intended to ensure all the dead are 
buried, is completely lacking from Rev. 19. Its absence strongly suggests that no burial takes 
place because there are no undertakers to dispose of the bodies properly. Israel and the believers 
are not in the picture, but neither are any possible “neutral” unbelievers present. Indeed, in 
John’s mind there was never such a class. Only the carrion-feeding birds are left to clear the 
corpses of the defeated enemies of God. 

Another major theme of Ezek. 39, absent from Rev. 19, is that the nations see the 
punishment of those who waged war against Israel and learnt their lesson not to attack God’s 
people (see Ezek. 39:7-8; 21-24). In Ezek. 39, the purpose of God’s overwhelming victory is to 
display Yahweh’s power to the nations. “The battle against Gog reveals to the world that Gog 


... 1S utterly under the control of Yahweh. In this context, then, Yahweh’s holiness implies his 
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control of even the earth’s empires.””°° No such theme occurs in Revelation. There is no record 
in John’s account that the nations learn anything from this attack. The implication is that in 
John’s eschatological scenario there are no survivors to learn anything from the failed battle 
against the Divine Warrior. 

The above observations verify Moyise’s statements on the use of the oracle of Gog in 
Revelation. Moyise remarks that despite the great similarities between the two accounts the 
variations are no less significant. While John makes the reader associate Ezekiel’s prophecies 
with his own, he confronts the reader with “drastic changes.” The aim is to encourage the 
reader to stop and pay attention to these changes and examine the new passages as presented 
through the lens of Revelation.”®’ The absence of the burial imagery for the defeated foes of the 
Divine Warrior in Revelation, as well as the absence of any lessons learnt by survivors, suggests 
that John reworked that image, presenting it in the light of his own understanding of the 
conditions for the end. John’s differences from Ezekiel should not be overlooked. Their 
omissions highlight themes that were incompatible with his view about the end. 

A further argument which proves that the devastation of the war in Rev. 19:11-21 is 
universal is found in the next unit in Rev. 19:21. John claims that the “rest were killed by the 
sword...” (of Aotmol amextavOynoav év TH poudaig...). The word Aormol leaves no room for yet 
other survivors.7° John’s image is remarkably similar to 1 En. 1:7, in which Enoch affirms that 
after the glorious coming of the Lord “everything that is on the earth will perish” (xai mavta 
doa éotlv emt THS yo amoAsitat). The “everything” seems to include the watchers, their 
offspring, and all mankind.*® Exempt from this destruction are the righteous (see 1 En. 1:8). 

Mealy provides a possible reason for John’s motives for obliterating all life from his 
final vision, claiming that in the face of martyrdom some believers may be tempted to think 


they may stand a better chance for survival in the ranks of the enemy. However, by predicting 
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the complete annihilation of the wicked John seems to be denying that possibility. The only 
safe way of survival is with Christ.””° 

The “great supper of God” confirms our previous conclusion concerning the symbolic 
significance of the battle. The gruesome imagery of the dead bodies being eaten by carrion- 
feeding birds clearly presupposes a battle fought or a judgement. Even Chilton, who defended 
the notion that Rev. 19:11-16 does not describe the second coming but envisions “Christ’s 
defeat of the nations by his bare words”,””' concludes that those who refuse to submit to Christ 
will be utterly destroyed.””” Several commentators who understood Christ’s sword from his 
mouth as providing testimony, or the blood on his robe as being his own,?”* end up admitting 
that Rev. 19:17-18 describes judged, defeated or destroyed enemies, not converted nations.”” 
It is highly unlikely that Rev. 19:11-16 portrays a call to salvation or mere verbal accusations 
and its aftermath in Rev. 19:17-18 describes judged, destroyed sinners. 

Another conclusion drawn from the aftermath of the battle is that it describes the effects 
of the battle in universal terms. The dead are not only kings and soldiers in service of the beast 
and the false prophet. They are also free and slaves, small and great. A normal battle would 
leave some survivors who could flee the victors’ clutches. But since the warrior is divine his 
victory is perfect, and his enemies are completely obliterated (Rev. 19:21). Unlike Ezek. 39, 
the passage John borrows to construct his own version of the end, God’s people are not 


mentioned at all. They do not bury the dead; in fact, the latter are totally absent from this image. 


This leaves only scavenging birds to clear the battlefield of the corpses. 


3.3 The battle 


The image of the kings of the earth gathered for war in Rev. 19:19 validates the conclusion of 
the previous chapter that the vision of Rev. 19:17-18 is chronologically displaced by John. 


Temporally, v. 19 follows the descent of the Divine Warrior, seen here as the response of the 
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beast to the rider and his armies. That gathering had been described earlier in Rev. 16:14 where 
the dragon, the beast and the false prophet had assembled their armies in defiance of God.”” 
Once again, no attack is launched, and the battle is never described. The build-up to the battle 
and the subsequent lack of details of the actual conflict is a “literary and dramatic device” 
commonly used in such “esoteric literature.”””° Boring explains that in John’s theology there 
could be no such battle.?”’ When Christ comes, no resistance is possible.*”* The beast and the 
false prophet are seized (ém1dc6y) Rev. 19:20. The word means to press, weigh down, or lay 
hold of.’” It indicates not only the capture of the beast and the false prophet but also the use of 
force in the process. 

Next, John lays out the charges against these two villains.”8° Most of the emphasis is on 
the activity of the false prophet, described as making signs, and as deceiving those who have 
taken the mark of the beast and worship his image. These accusations direct the reader back to 
Rev. 13, which outlines the activity of both of these enemies of God.7*! 

The punishment of the beast and the false prophet is to be thrown “alive” (C@vtes) into 
the lake of fire. According to Osborne and Beale, the connotation of this passage is that of 
conscious punishment in the lake. Osborne claims that this is a problem for those “holding to 
an annihilation view of final judgement.”**” The passage is a probable allusion to Num. 16:33 
and Ps. 55:15 (Ps. 54:16 LXX).?8 In Num. 16:33, Korah, Dathan and Abiram along with 250 
prominent Israelites rebelled against Moses and Aaron, alleging that they had equal rights and 
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access to the high-priesthood (Num. 16:3 Moses told these people to take up censers to 


offer incense to God, along with him and Aaron (Num. 16:16-17). The test would be that if 
these 250 men as well as Korah, Dathan and Abiram would die a natural death and experience 


nothing unusual then they would be right and Moses had not been sent by God (Num. 16:29). 
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Alternatively, Moses added that if God was to “create a creation” (872? AN 137ON?), that is, 


create an extraordinary miracle,7®° 


and the earth opens and swallows them and their property 
and these people go alive to the grave (Cévtec eis ddov, Num. 16:30), then all would know that 
they have treated the Lord with contempt. Indeed, as Moses finished his words the earth opened 
and swallowed them alive, their households and their possessions. The other 250 prominent 
Israelites who were offering incense were consumed by fire sent by the Lord (Num. 16:35).7°° 

What is interesting in this story is the notion that these people went down to the grave 
alive. This phrase connects this story to Rev. 19.20 and this statement also leads some scholars 
to suggest conscious torment in the lake of fire. The significance of this statement should be 
investigated against the backdrop of the source story in Numbers. First, there is no suggestion 
of prolonged torment in Num. 16. The description of the events seems to suggest that the earth 
opened, and the rebels fell in and were killed in the event. The account implies a violent, 
possibly painful but probably quick death. The story emphasizes the supernatural and sudden 
cause of their death. It met the criteria Moses set earlier for an extraordinary miracle from God 
precisely because the event was both supernatural and sudden.”*’ 

The idea of going down to Hades alive is also found in Ps. 55:16. Both Delitzsch and 
Perowne understand this verse to be a possible allusion to the fate of Korah in Num. 16:30.788 
In this context too, there is no indication that the Psalmist expected the torment of his enemies. 
In fact, it seems that he hoped they would die swiftly. The NRSV renders the passage as follows: 

Let death come upon them; 

let them go down alive to Sheol; 

for evil is in their homes and in their hearts. (Ps. 55:15). 


The parallelism**” 


of the first two lines suggests that the Psalmist’s hope for his enemies, 
expressed in the notion of going down alive to Sheol, was a sudden death miraculously 
facilitated by God. The conclusion is that neither HB backgrounds underlying the image of the 


beast and the false prophet being thrown alive in the lake of fire refer to torment. In both cases, 
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the idea of going down to Hades or Sheol alive implies a sudden death facilitated by divine 
intervention. 

The conclusions drawn from the previous use of the phrase “to be thrown alive” into 
Sheol seem to be appropriate in the context of Rev. 19:20 as well. Because of the intervention 
of the Divine Warrior, the beast and the false prophet meet their untimely demise in the lake of 
fire. Like Korah and his company, God brings their end abruptly and unexpectedly. Their being 
said to have been thrown “alive” in the lake of fire does not resolve the question of whether 
they were tormented there or not. 

The lake of fire here is not the fate of the defeated nations. It will become the fate of all 
unbelievers, those whose names are not in the book of life, at the final judgement in Rev. 20:11- 
15. This image of John will be discussed in greater detail in chapter 8. Suffice it to say here that 
once the beast and the false prophet are thrown into the lake of fire their fate is sealed. They 
will never appear actively again in the Revelation narrative. Their names come up only once 
more in order for John to explicitly tell his readers that the devil will end up in the same lake 
into which his accomplices had already been cast. 

Just before John moves to the next vision, he describes the fate of the wicked who 
attacked the Divine Warrior. They were killed by the sword that proceeded from his mouth. 
This is a repetition of Rev. 19:15. Beale proposes two ways to understand the sword. First, as 
an instrument of the physical death of the ungodly armies at the battle.?°° As a second view, 
and most probable in his opinion, he proposes that the sword is “the accusatory word of God.”??! 
This second view compels Beale to interpret the death by the sword as standing for “a decree 
of condemnation for which the armies subsequently will receive eternal punishment.”?”” This 
view is more plausible than Chilton’s who understands the sword as “converting” God’s 
enemies.”°? However, the image of the earth full of corpses presses the question of the 
significance of all these casualties. In addition, Beale recognizes that the image is one of 
complete devastation,”** which means that “the accusatory word of God” is not simply about 
words of indictment and denunciation but leaves behind it corpses and desolation. Osborne 


fittingly observes that “the military imagery in this verse goes beyond the sentence of death to 
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the execution of that sentence...[t]his is clearly the sword of destruction and every member of 
the evil army is killed.”?° 

Lastly, John revisits the image of the carrion-feeding birds feasting on the dead corpses. 
Earlier, the birds were mentioned in Rev. 19:17 where the angel that stood in the sun invited 
the birds to the great supper of God, described in Rev. 19:21. The two references to the carrion- 
eating birds form an inclusio or, in Thompson’s terminology a circularity. Circularity “refers to 
concentric development of a passage so that the ending reflects the beginning”.”*° John’s use 
of this rhetorical device probably draws the attention of the reader once again to the earth as an 
endless corpse-strewn battlefield. He spares no effort to intensify an already horrific image 
when he concludes that the carrion-feeding birds were satiated (€yoptao8ycav) from eating the 
flesh of the dead. The image is that of a gluttonous feast.”°’ The abundance of dead bodies once 
again points to devastation of universal proportions such that even scavenging birds will have 
their fill. 

Nevertheless, the point should be made about the disparate fortunes the armies and their 
kings face with the fate of the beast and the false prophet. Even though the image of the lake of 
fire has not yet been inquired into, an observation was drawn from the fate of the beast and the 
false prophet. Once these two anti-heroes of Revelation are thrown into the lake, their fate is 
sealed and they do not reappear John’s narrative. In Rev. 19:21, the nations are destroyed but 
they are not thrown into the lake of fire. If the lake refers to complete destruction after which 
there is no possibility of repentance or resurrection, then the death of Rev. 19:21 allows for the 
return of the nations in the narrative of Revelation. Indeed, it will be shown in subsequent 
chapters that the nations have a further role to play in John’s story (see Rev. 20:8). The question 


then that remains is whether the nations’ role involves a chance to repent. 


3.4 Synthesis 


The study of Rev. 19:11-21 allows us to draw the following conclusions: 
1. The Divine Warrior who rides the white horse is an image of the Parousia of Christ. It 
is also an image of judgement against the sinners who are portrayed as the armies of the 


beast and the false prophet and those who have taken the beast’s mark. 
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2. The image is not one of limited destruction but rather one of worldwide proportions. In 
fact, there is no evidence from the text that any unbelievers survive the battle. The earth 
is portrayed as a vast battlefield the day after a battle where the carrion-eating birds 
indulge in the flesh of the dead corpses. 

3. The punishment of the beast and the false prophet in the lake of fire seems to be final 
and irrevocable. However, the armies of the nations are not thrown into it. This leaves 
open the possibility of the return of those armies in the plot of Revelation, but is there a 
chance for repentance after the negative judgement of Rev. 19:21? Answers to these 


questions will be given in subsequent chapters. 


4. The eschatological fate of believers in Revelation 


Rev. 19:11-21 described Christ’s war with the assembled forces of the dragon, the beast and 
the false prophet. It was argued in the previous chapter that the imagery of war is in fact an 
image of the judgement of the living wicked at the second coming. The outcome of this war is 
the earth strewn with corpses, an analysis from which the saints were conspicuously absent. 
This chapter will attempt to determine what happens to the saints according to Revelation 
during the second coming. The emphasis will be on two issues with further implications for the 
study of the nations. The first is the locale of the saints. Are they simply delivered from the 
wicked and then remain on earth or are they taken to heaven? The second question is directly 
related to John’s writing style. Does John follow a particular literary technique in presenting 
the fate of the saints in relation to that of the nations? If yes, does that technique reveal a 


particular rhetorical strategy? 


It will be argued in this chapter that Rev. 19 portrays the second coming using two 
contrasting images. The first image in Rev. 19:1-9 is that of the glorious marriage supper of the 
Lamb. This image describes the fate of the saints at the second coming. The marriage suggests 
rejoicing and festivities along with the relocation of the bride, an image of the saints, to the 
groom’s home as was the custom of that time. This conclusion suggests that the saints move to 
heaven at the second coming. The second image in Rev. 19:11-21 is the Divine Warrior 
defeating his enemies. This image, as noted in the previous chapter, refers to the gloomy fate 


awaiting the nations and their leaders, who represent the wicked at the second coming. 


Next it will also be shown that John’s account of the second coming in Rev. 14:14-20 
uses the same method, juxtaposing the disparate fates of the saints and the wicked. References 
to the nations are absent from the harvest images in Rev. 14:14-20. However, study of this 
passage is warranted since the nations are mentioned in Rev. 14:6 as the recipients of God’s 
warning messages prior to the harvest. Second, and perhaps more importantly, because this 
passage too demonstrates that John employed the same strategy he uses in Rev. 19. Based on 
both Rev. 19 and Rev. 14:14-19, we will be able to demonstrate that John followed a specific 
pattern juxtaposing the fate of the saints with that of the wicked, consistently giving priority to 
the saints by dealing with them first. This does not suggest chronological priority of the events, 


which probably take place simultaneously, but a theological one. 
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4.1 The saints in Rev. 19:1-9 


Rev. 19 begins by firmly establishing the location of the vision. The events take place “in 
heaven” (év T@ ovpav@, Rev. 19:1). This shifts the locale from the previous chapter, where the 
earth was the focus and the vision dealt with the fall of Babylon. The phrase “in heaven” also 
suggests a shift in the authorial viewpoint. In Rev. 18, John appears to report the events from 
the earth.*°* He describes the direction and voices he hears as coming from heaven (Rev. 18:1: 
xataBatvovta éx tot odpavot, Rev. 18:4: Kal yxouca dAAyy pwvyy éx Tot otpavot). The voice 
of the great multitude in Rev. 19:1 does not come from heaven (éx Tot ovpavot) but is heard in 
heaven (év TG ovpavd, Rev. 19:1) where presumably all the participants of the narrative are 
located. 

There is unclarity as to the identity of the large crowd (6xAou ToAAob) in Rev. 19:1. 
Aune, on the basis of Rev. 5:11, understands the crowd to be heavenly beings.””? Wall points 
out that the content of the hymn reflects the angelic praise in Rev. 12:10a and concludes that 
the crowd is angelic.*°° With regard to Aune’s argument, Rev. 5:11 speaks of myriads and 
thousands of angels singing but never calls those worshippers éyAos. The expression 6xA0¢ 
modus occurs three times, in Rev. 7:9, 19:1; 6. In Rev. 7:9, it refers to human believers from 
every nation, tribe, people and tongue.*°! Likewise, the crowd of Rev. 19:6 refers to humans 
since the call from the throne in Rev. 19:5 is directed to God’s servants and God-fearers, great 
and small. Even in Rev. 17:15, where the word 6yA0¢ appears without the qualifying adjective 
modus, it refers to people and not to angelic beings. Thus, John consistently uses the word dxA0¢ 
to refer to people.* 

In addition, the chorus of Rev. 19:1-2 appears to be a response to the call of Rev. 
18:20.°° The call is directed to heaven, the saints, the apostles and the prophets. It is reasonable 
to assume then that the crowd which responds includes these groups. Mounce also points out 
that the hymn refers specifically to salvation (as in Rev. 7:10) and addresses concerns over 


avenging the blood of the martyrs (as in Rev. 6:10). The subject matter of the hymn therefore 
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makes it more likely that it is sung by the triumphant church.°% To sum up, Rev. 19:1 moves 
the perspective to heaven, from where John hears praise that resembles the voices of a large 
crowd. The designation “large crowd”, the subject matter of the praises, as well as the fact that 
the praises are a response to a call from Rev. 18:20 for the saints to rejoice, all point to the fact 
that this crowd is made up of believers. This does not mean that angels or other heavenly beings 
do not participate in this choir. They do; in fact, the twenty-four elders and the four animals 
are specifically mentioned as participating in the praise.*°° 

Some commentators claim that there is a possible change in the venue from heaven back 
to earth in Rev. 19:5.°°’ The reasoning is that Rev. 19 describes three separate groups of praise: 
the heavenly multitude, comprising the souls of dead believers in heaven and possibly angels 
(Rev. 19:1-3), the elders and the four animals (Rev. 19:4-5), and finally the believers on earth 
(Rev. 19:6-8).°°8 However, there is no indication whatsoever that John changes venues or that 
the adulation directed to God is offered from earth. When venues change in the praise sessions 
of Rev. 5:13, John specifically mentions heaven, earth, under the earth, and the sea as 
participating in God’s praise. Rev. 19:5 does not suggest any change in the locale. The adulation 
still takes place in heaven, but it is simply a different choir that responds;*” in Rev. 19:5 it is 
“the servants of God [and] those who fear him” (of dobAot adtot [xal] of poBovwevor adtov). 

In conclusion, the first two hallelujahs (in Rev. 19:1, 3) are voiced by the crowd in 
heaven. The third hallelujah is the response of the elders and the four creatures (Rev. 19:4) and 
the fourth hallelujah is once again voiced by a human crowd (Rev. 19:6) as a response to the 
call for praise from the throne (Rev. 19:5). No alternation of locales is mentioned, only that of 
choirs. The saints praising God in heaven suggests that the church has been relocated there. The 
saints around God’s throne and in the presence of the Lamb have already been indicated in Rev. 


7:9 where John saw a large crowd of believers from all nations.?! 
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Another indication that the church is in heaven in Rev. 19 is in the imagery of the 
wedding banquet of the Lamb. The image of a banquet as a metaphor of participation in 
eschatological salvation is a common image throughout the Bible (Isa. 25:6; Matt. 8:11-12; 
Luke 13:28-29; 14:15). An additional image commonly found in the prophetic books is the 
image of marriage between God and Israel, who is compared to a woman (Hosea 2:19; Isa. 
54:6; Ezek. 16:7).°"! Early Christian writers combined these two images together, assigning the 
role of the groom who will be reunited with the church as his bride to the coming Christ (2 Cor. 
11:2; Eph. 5:23, 33).3!? John adopts these traditions, juxtaposing them with the illicit 
relationships the harlot Babylon offers to the world. The fate of Babylon is also contrasted with 
the fate of believers. Babylon meets her destruction and is condemned to never hear again the 
“voice of bride groom and bride” (Rev. 18:23).*'? This fate stands in contrast to the joyful 
praises of Rev. 19:1-7 on the occasion of the wedding banquet of the Lamb and his bride. The 
bridal garment of the Lamb’s wife, an important accessory of every bride (see Jer. 2:32), is also 
contrasted with the clothes of Babylon in Rev. 17:3-4. Last, the banquet of the followers of the 
Lamb is contrasted to the banquet of the carrion-feeding birds in Rev. 19:17-18. 

An important aspect of ancient Jewish weddings was the during the wedding night 
procession. The bridegroom set out from his home in order to receive his wife who dwelt still 
in her father’s residence.*!4 The parable of the ten virgins as told by Jesus deals with this 
procession.*!> The sequel to the procession was the wedding feast celebrated in the 
bridegroom’s house, which was the high point of the celebration.*!° Apparently, young ladies 
lit the dark road to the destination with oil lamps. The procession that led the bride to the 
bridegroom’s house symbolically described the transfer of “the jurisdiction of the bride from 
her father to her husband.’?!’ The wife was also thus relocated from her father’s house to the 
house of the bridegroom. The celebratory banquet was held after the procession at the 


bridegroom’s home (Matt. 25:10).7!8 
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The image of the wedding banquet of Rev. 19 fits the image of wedding celebrations 
taking place at the bridegroom’s home. In the present case, the Lamb’s home location would 
be heaven, where he is often depicted around God’s throne (Rev. 5:6; 8; 13; 7:9, 10; 17). Koester 
proposes that the image is that of a betrothal, a stage in marriage that took place approximately 
a year before the wedding. Since the betrothal was a formal agreement tantamount to marriage, 
the Lamb’s bride is called wife (yuvy, Rev. 19:7) before the wedding.*!? The betrothed woman 
was indeed called wife (yuvy), as in Matt. 1:20. However, there is no evidence that the betrothal 
was ever called ydauoc. In Rev. 19:7 John claims that the wedding (yauos) of the Lamb has come 
(jAGev). It is not possible to claim that these celebrations are part of a betrothal ceremony when 
the context speaks only of a wedding celebration, with emphasis on the wedding garments of 
the bride (Rev. 19:7-8). Koester’s position is odd because he also realizes that according to 
Revelation the Christian discipleship is analogous to betrothal.*?° This is certainly the image 
that Paul employs in 2 Cor. 11:2. However, the passage in Rev. 19:1-9 is not about Christian 
discipleship but about the eschatological reward at the end of the age.**! The context of Rev. 
19 is after the fall of Babylon in Rev. 18:2 and the defeat of the kings allied with her by the 
Lamb in Rev. 17:14. The heavenly hallelujahs and the praise in Rev. 19:1-6 is a specific 
response to the fall of Babylon and the resumption of the kingdom by the almighty God. 
Nothing in the text suggests discipleship.*”? Ladd, who does not see a wedding in Rev. 19:7 
either, claims that this is only the announcement of the wedding feast, not the event itself.*”* 
His position would make sense if a feast was described later in the narrative, but it is not. It is 
more logical then to accept that the banquet has been celebrated at the time of its announcement 


rather than a thousand years later in the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21:2-3. It should also be noted 
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that Rev. 21:2-3 portrays the new Jerusalem, the bride, as descending from heaven.*”* For the 
saints to descend from heaven**> the logical assumption is that at some point in the narrative 
they have ascended there, which means that Rev. 21:2-3 supports our claim that the church has 
previously been taken to heaven. Finally, the contrast between the festivities of Rev. 19:1-9 and 
the announcement of the lack of wedding celebrations in the desolate Babylon (xat dwvy 
vuudiou xal voudys od un dxovay év col étt, Rev. 18:23) also suggests that Rev. 19 deals not 
with a betrothal but rather with actual wedding celebrations. 

To sum up, the eschatological joyful banquet, its explicit designation as a wedding 
banquet, the bridal preparations and her attire, as well as the contrasts that John makes with 
Babylon all point to the notion that John describes here not a betrothal ceremony but an actual 
wedding. The very imagery of the wedding in those days suggested the relocation of the bride 
from her parental residence to her husband’s new home. In Revelation 19, the image of the 
wedding also suggests that the believers are taken to heaven. This conclusion also confirms the 
location that John gives for his vision, heaven (Rev. 19:1). 

The view that the church is taken to heaven during the second coming is not a new 
position but one found in the synoptic, Johannine and Pauline traditions.*”° In Christian 
eschatology there are scenarios in which the believers are gathered by angels (Matt. 24:31, 


Mark 13:27)*”’ or Jesus himself and are taken to heaven (John 14:1-4; 1 Thess. 4:16-17).°78 The 
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concept of an eschatological gathering of Israel is also found in the HB (Ps. 50:3-5; Isa. 49:6; 
66:18-20; Jer. 32:37; Ezek. 34:13; 36:24).°*° However, in contrast to the New Testament, all 
the HB passages describe the believers as gathered back into their land, not in heaven. The only 
reference to a possible kingdom of heaven occurs in the T. Moses 10:9.*°° Even there it is not 
clear whether the passage is to be interpreted literally, referring to a heavenly kingdom, or 
metaphorically describing the exaltation of Israel.**! At present perhaps we may safely conclude 
that John’s expectations for the future included a gathering of the saints in heaven. This idea 
was not invented by John but was part of his Christian heritage. Our upcoming analysis of the 
millennial kingdom of Rev. 20:4-6 will have to confirm its location in heaven. Next, the 
succeeding image of the second coming, specifically with regard to the saints, will be 


considered. 


4.2 The absence of the saints in Rev. 19:11-21 


In contrast to Rev. 19:1-9, the saints appear to be entirely absent from John’s description of the 
Parousia in Rev. 19:11-21. The only possible reference to the saints is found in Rev. 19:14 
where “the armies that are in heaven” (ta otpatevuata [ta] év TH odpavq) accompany the 
Divine Warrior. Scholars are divided in their opinions of the identity of these armies. Some 
think that they are the angels that accompany Jesus,*** others understand this to mean the 


333 and yet others assume this means both the angelic hosts and the saints.**4 Most 


saints, 
commentators are not dogmatic in their choice and perhaps this is prudent since there are good 


arguments for all sides. 


Support for the notion that the heavenly armies is a reference to angels comes from the 


HB, Jewish apocalyptic literature, and New Testament descriptions of the second coming of 


329 Culpepper, Mark, 466; E. P. Sanders, Judaism: Practice and Belief, 63 BCE-66 CE (London: SCM Press, 
1992), 290. 


330 DS. Russell, The Method and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic (London: SCM Press, 1971), 290-91. 


331 J. Priest, “Testament of Moses,” in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha: Apocalyptic Literature and 
Testaments (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 933. 


332 Roloff, Revelation, 219; Morris, The Revelation of St. John, 231; Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of 
John, 255; Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John, 253. 


333 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 960; Reddish, Revelation, 368-96; R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Revelation of St. John., vol. 2, The International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1920), 135-36; Kiddle and Ross, The Revelation of St. John, 386; Sweet, Revelation, 283. 


334 Ford, Revelation, 321-22; Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 346; Koester, Revelation, 757, 764; Osborne, 
Revelation, 684; Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1059-60. 
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Christ and the greater context of Revelation. In the HB, holy angels often accompanied God 
and became a regular feature of theophanies (Deut. 33:3), especially when they describe his 
coming in judgement (Zech. 14:5; Dan. 7:10; Ps. 68:17).°°° Jewish apocalyptic literature also 
adopted the concept of an army of angels surrounding or escorting God in His visitation to 
earth, especially as he was bringing judgement (1 En. 1:4, 9, 2 En. 17:1; 3 En. 35:1; T. Levi 
3:3).°°° The theme of angelic armies surrounding Jesus at his second coming is also a New 
Testament motif found in both the synoptic, Pauline traditions and Jude (Matt. 13:41; 16:27; 
24:30-31; 25:31; Mark 8:38; 13:26-27; Luke 9:26; 1 Thess. 3:13; 4:16; 2 Thess. 1:7; Jude 7).7°” 
Last, even Revelation includes the idea of an angelic army in Rev. 12:7.°°° This army is also 
implied in Rev. 14:18-20. The words aypt tv xadwav Thy inmwv suggest an attacking angelic 
army of Christ riding horses just like the army of Rev. 19:14.**? It is noteworthy that Rev. 14:14- 
20 describes Jesus seated on the clouds, which is a common motif of the second coming in the 


New Testament (Matt. 24:30; Acts 1:9-11; Rev. 1:7).*4° 


On the other hand, those who view this army as the saints appeal to the immediate 
context of Revelation. This celestial army is said “to be dressed in linen white [and] clear” 
(évdedupevor BUcatvov Aevxdv xabapdv, Rev. 19:14). This apparel is remarkably similar to the 
apparel the wife of the Lamb was given to wear a few verses before in Rev. 19:8 and her clothes 
are described as fine linen bright and clear (Bucowwov Aaumpov xabapdv). Since the wife of the 
Lamb represents the church and the fine linen (GUcatvov) is specifically said to be the righteous 
deeds of the saints (Rev. 19:8), it appears that the two passages share a clear and intentional 
connection.**! In addition, according to Rev. 17:14 the Lamb as he wages war against the kings 


is said to prevail because he is the Lord of lords and King of kings and “those who are with him 


335 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1059. These angels are identified as holy ones (a-wp) in Zech. 14:5 but the word is a 
reference to the angelic host. Eugene H. Merrill, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi: An Exegetical Commentary 
(Biblical Studies Press, 2003), 306; C. F. Keil and F. Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament: The Minor 
Prophets, vol. 10 (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1996), 620. 


336 Osborne, Revelation, 684; Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1059. 

337 Aune includes Justin / Apol. 51.9 in this list. Justin adds the angels in Dan. 7:13. 
338 Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John, 253. 

339 Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:136. 


340 Strictly speaking, Acts 1:9-11 does not describe the second coming but the ascension of Jesus. However, the 
angels told the disciples that Jesus would return in the same manner they saw him going up to heaven. Acts 1:9 
describes a cloud receiving (b7éAafev) Jesus. 


341 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 960. This is not the only connection the two passages share. Both contain the 
theme of an eschatological banquet, for the saints in Rev. 19:9 and for the carrion birds in Rev. 19:17. 
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are called, elect and faithful” (ot wet’ adtot xAytol xal éxAextol xat motot). According to 


Charles, the adjectives “called”, “elect” and “faithful” cannot be applied to angels.*4” 


Those who believe that these armies are a reference to both angels and saints base their 
choice on passages mentioning both angels and saints fighting together against their enemies. 
For instance, Ford points to several occasions in the Maccabees where the people prayed to 
God and asked him to send his angels to support them in their fights (1 Macc. 7:41; 10:29; 2 
Macc. 11:6; 15:23; 4 Macc. 4:10).343 Likewise, the Qumran literature contains the belief that 
some chosen elect who lived on earth but went to heaven will fight alongside the angels. Once 


again, the notion is suggested that chosen people and angels join forces in the battle.*4* 


Some of the claims of the views above ought to be assessed. We will begin with the last 
view. The idea that God’s angels will assist believers in their struggle against their enemies and 
help in their deliverance is certainly a common motif, also attested in the HB (Ps. 34:7; 35:5-6; 
Isa. 37:36). However, this is hardly the image of Rev. 19. In the HB and the LXX, the context 
is nearly always the people of God being attacked by enemy nations and then rescued by God 
and or his angels in battle. The host of Rev. 19:14 is not based on earth and therefore was not 
attacked by the nations; neither is it said that the celestial army went to rescue anybody. In fact, 
this army does not even participate in the battle.*4° The heavenly army of Christ is described 
specifically as being in heaven (ta otpatevuata [ta] év TH odpavd) and simply accompanying 
him as he commences the attack. There is no discussion of any deliverance in the passage 
because the saints are otherwise absent from the picture. The sole motif that John seems to deal 
with is judgement, not assistance and deliverance for the faithful. Rev. 19:14, therefore, does 
not depict the same image of believers joining forces with the heavenly host to fight the holy 


war. 


The view that the celestial army of Rev. 19:14 represents the saints draws most of its 


arguments from the immediate context of Revelation. The white clothes are generally thought 


3# Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:135. 
343 Ford, Revelation, 322. 
34 Ford, Revelation, 322. 


345 Roloff, Revelation, 219. Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 346. Contra Miller, who although he notes that 
these armies do not participate in the war, claims that they are the saints who fight a continuous battle, “even 
though it [the battle] has not yet reached its ultimate stage”. Kevin E. Miller, “The Nuptial Eschatology of 
Revelation 19-22,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 60, no. 2 (1998): 315-16. Rev. 19:11-21 does not describe 
the believers emerging victorious from their personal battles of faith (as in Rev. 2:27; 3:5). The emphasis is not 
on the war, as is evident from the fact that the war is not even described. The emphasis is on the eschatological 
judgement of God against the wicked. 
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of as an image of the vindicated saints (see Rev. 6:11). However, Apocalyptic books often 
portray angels serving as priests in the heavenly temple and wearing white linen clothes.**¢ In 
fact, Rev. 15:6 explicitly describes the seven angels that carry God’s plagues as dressed in 
“linen, clear and bright” (Aivov xa8apov Aaumpov). This phrase also reflects Rev. 19:14, which 
speaks of “fine linen white and clear” (Gvcowov Aevxdv xa8apov). Thus Rev. 19:14 echoes both 
the clothes of the saints in Rev. 19:8 and the clothes of the angels in Rev. 15:6. Therefore, the 
clothing alone is not sufficient evidence to imply that the heavenly army is a reference to saints. 

The other argument in support of the theory that the army of Rev. 19:14 are the saints 
comes from Rev. 17:14 where it is said that those who are with the Lamb are “called, chosen 
and faithful” (ot wet’ adtot xAytoi xai éxAextol xal moot). Charles claims that this designation 
cannot apply to angels.*4” However, Charles does not demonstrate why is this so. Revelation 
does not use the adjectives xAntol and éxAextot elsewhere. In the LXX, the adjective xAnrtd¢ is 
used primarily in connection with days called holy (e.g., Exod. 12:16; Lev. 23:2, 3, 4, 7, Num. 
28:25). In some other cases, it refers to invitees called to form a party (Judg. 14:11; 1 Kgs. 1:41, 
49). The most relevant reference that fits the context of Revelation is Zeph. 1:7, which speaks 
of the earth’s impending judgement and especially that of Judah and Jerusalem. The text 
describes the judgement as a sacrifice, a notion taken from Isa 34:6 and the oracles of Gog in 
Ezek. 39:17. The passage, therefore, not only shares the theme of judgement with Rev. 17:14, 
but is also directly related to passages John has used to describe that judgement.*“* The called 
in Zeph. 1:7 have been consecrated by God and they are those who will do the slaying. In 
accordance with other HB passages, the instruments of God’s punishment are other nations.*” 
The word called in this context is a reference to the army’s divine summons to do God’s 
bidding. This could easily be the job description of angels as well. 

The adjective (éxAextol) is often found in the LXX in connection with soldiers who are 
supposed to be skilled in battle (Judg. 20:15, 34; 1 Sam. 24:3 LXX ref. 26:2). Although in the 


NT it frequently refers to believers, in 1 Tim. 5:21 it means God’s angels specifically.*°° Finally, 


346 For the priestly clothes, see Sanders, Judaism, 92-102. For angels serving as priests in the heavenly temple, 
see Ioannis Giantzaklidis, “The Heavenly Temple in Noncanonical Apocalyptic Literature,” in Earthly Shadows, 
Heavenly Realities: Temple/Sanctuary Cosmology in Ancient Near Eastern, Biblical, and Early Jewish 
Literature (Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 2017), 271, 275-76, 281, 287, 289. 


347 Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:135. 
348 See the previous chapter. 
34 Keil and Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament: The Minor Prophets, 10:441. 


350 Likewise, the éxAextol is probably a reference to angels in Tob. 8:15:...evAoyeltwodv ce of &ytol cov xal m&oat 
ai xticeis cou xat mavtes of dyyedol cou xal ol éxAextol cou evrAoyeitwady ce cig mavtas Tobs aidivac. 
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the adjective faithful (motot) may be an allusion to Rev. 12:7 in which it is evident that not all 
of God’s angels remained faithful to him since some sided with Satan and were eventually 
expelled from heaven.**! The point is not that the designation xAytot xal éxdextot xal moTol 
cannot apply to saints but rather that all adjectives can also apply to God’s angelic army. This 
army consists of selected skillful heavenly warriors (éxAextol), it is called and consecrated for 
the task (xAytot), and all its soldiers have remained faithful (metot) to God in his previous battle 
against the dragon. Therefore, there is no good reason to abandon the first option that the host 
is angelic. That option fits best the context of Rev. 19 and it has support from multiple 
backgrounds. 

These conclusions suggest that the second coming in Rev. 19 is portrayed in two distinct 
images. The first describes the fate of believers as an eschatological wedding banquet with 
praises and doxologies in heaven. The second image is that of Christ as the Divine Warrior who 
eliminates his enemies and leaves the earth full of corpses. This second image portrays the 
judgement of the nations which, as we saw in the previous chapter, is a reference to the 


judgement of the wicked. 


4.3 The grain harvest as an image of salvation 


Rev. 19 is not the first time that John juxtaposes the fates of the saints and the wicked during 
his description of the second coming. In Rev. 14:14-20 John describes the fate of the saints and 
that of the wicked with the image of two harvests. The passage uses several themes of the 


t?°? is called “son of Man” 


second coming also attested in other early Christian texts. First, Chris 
and is portrayed as riding the clouds (cf. Matt. 24:30; 26:64; Mark 13:26; 14:62; Luke 21:27; 


Acts 1:9-11, 1 Thess. 4:17; Rev. 1:7). The clouds are probably not only a vehicle for Christ’s 


35! On the primordial nature of the battle in Rev. 12, see Osborne, Revelation, 470-73. On the unfaithfulness and 
punishment of angels in 2 Peter and Jude, see Kim Papaioannou, The Geography of Hell in the Teaching of Jesus 
(Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2013), 157-61. Rev. 12:4 also alludes to the dragon dragging a third of the stars to 
earth, implying their deception and unfaithfulness to God. 


352 There is some discussion on the identity of the cloud rider. On the basis that the figure is described “like” a 
son of man, and the angel of Rev. 14:15 is called “other angel”, Kiddle and Aune assume that this is an angel 
other than Jesus. Kiddle and Ross, The Revelation of St. John, 285. Aune, Revelation 6-16, 841. However, the 
phrase 6xotov vidv av@pwrou may be an allusion to Dan. 7:13 (ws vids av@pwrou). Osborne, Revelation, 550. 
Likewise, the phrase “other angel” has been used earlier in Rev. 14:6, 8-9, and continues in 14:17-18. Osborne 
considers this as a literal ploy that binds together Rev. 14:6-20. Osborne, 550. Since elsewhere in Revelation 
Jesus rides the clouds (Rev. 1:7) and looks “like a son of man” (Rev. 1:13) it is safe to identify the figure of Rev. 
14:14 as Jesus. See also Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 279; Koester, Revelation, 623; Ladd, A Commentary 
on the Revelation of John, 199. 
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descent but also a sign of God’s glory or divine presence.**? Second, the eschatological 
judgement is portrayed as a harvest (Matt. 13:24-30; 37-43).*°4 Third, the golden crown 
(otédavos) upon the head of the son of man (Rev. 14:14) is a symbol of victory. This imagery 
is also used in Rev. 2:10 to denote faithfulness even to the point of death. There Christ assures 
the faithful that they too will receive golden crowns upon their victory.**° In other early 
Christian texts, the golden crown not worn by Christ signifies the reward and victory of the 
believers (1 Cor. 9:25; 2 Tim. 4:8; Jas. 1:12). 

Several commentators point out that Rev. 14:14-20 contains two images of 
judgement.*°° The tool that is used in both harvests is a sickle (Spémavos). Sickles were thought 
of primarily as symbols of peace (Isa. 2:4). In some cases, however, the symbol of the sickle 
had threatening connotations (Zech. 5:1-4 LXX).°°’ The first judgement narrated in Rev. 14:14- 
16 refers to a grain harvest. Although the text does not specify the type of crop, the idea that 
the harvest has dried (é&ypav8y) suggests grains like wheat. The imagery of harvesting the grain 
often depicts gathering the believers into God’s kingdom (Matt. 13:30; Luke 10:2; John 4:35- 
38). Rev. 14:14-16 portrays the harvest free from any negative depictions of that judgement. 
Such negative pictures could include threshing, performed by animals trampling the grain, or 
winnowing, the process by which the chaff was separated from the grain and then burned.>°® 
Examples of such negative aspects of harvest exist in the Bible (Isa. 21:10; 28:28; 41:16; Jer. 
51:33; Matt. 3:12; Luke 3:17), but John omits them and concentrates on harvesting the grain, 
which is always presented as a positive outcome of the judgement. The process is structured in 
three stages: the command to harvest given by an angel from the temple (Rev. 14:15b), the 
reason for the harvest (Rev. 14:15c), and the execution of the harvest (Rev. 14:16). The 
conclusion of the parable of the tares in Matt. 13:30 (...gather the wheat into my storehouse 
/...vov 0& ottov cuvayayete eis THY aToORxyVY wou) seems to summarize the ending of this 


judgement appropriately. 


353 Darrell L. Bock, Acts, Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Academic, 2007), 67; Koester, Revelation, 622. 


354 Davies, Matthew, 112-13. Farrer calls the connexion of the prophecy in Rev. 14:14-20 with the parable in 
Matt. 13:37-42 “unmistakable.” Farrer, The Revelation, 166. 


355 Koester, Revelation, 623. 


356 Eg. Osborne, Revelation, 553; Koester, Revelation, 629-30; Sigve Tonstad, Revelation, Paideia (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2019), 211. 


357 Koester, Revelation, 624. According to Koester, the sickle in Rev. 14:14-16 functions as a positive symbol, 
whereas in Rev. 14:17-20 it is a negative one. 


388 Bauckham, The Theology, 96. 
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Bauckham also points out that the 144,000 in Rev. 14:4 are called the first fruits for God 
(amapxy TH eq)). The first fruits were harvested before the rest of the crop was reaped and was 
presented to God as an offering.*°’ Bauckham proposes that the martyrs that were redeemed 
from the nations are “the first fruits of the harvest of all the nations, whose reaping is depicted 
later in 14:14-16.’° Here Bauckham assumes that the 144,000 are a different crowd from the 
believers of all the nations and function as a harbinger of the latter harvest that would follow in 
Rev. 14:14-16. Earlier, Bauckham argued that in Rev. 7:4 the innumerable crowd are the same 
as the numbered army of 144,000.°°! This would constitute the innumerable crowd of Rev. 7:9 
martyrs as well. However, according to Rev. 7:9 the large crowd comprises people from all 
nations who are identified as those who have come out of the great tribulation and washed their 
robes in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. 7:14). Tribulation is the fate of all who want to live godly 
lives (cf. 2 Tim. 3:12) and “redemption by Christ’s blood benefits all Christians, not only 
martyrs (Rev. 1:5-6; 5:9-10).’° Nothing in this description suggests martyrdom>® and the 
large crowd is nowhere specifically identified as composed of martyrs.*°* This means that John 
probably identifies the 144,000 with the believers in general. Consequently, when in Rev. 14:4 
the 144,000 are described as first fruit dedicated to God, they are not described in contrast to a 
supposed later harvest of believers in Rev. 14:14, but are identical to the believers of that 
harvest.*°> Their harvest is the first one preceding that of the unbelievers that will be followed 
in Rev. 14:17-20. Once again, John employs the hysteron proteron device to portray the result 


(the gathered saints Rev. 14:1) prior to the process that brings about this result (the harvest, 


359 Richard Rigsby, “First Fruits,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 2:796- 
797. 


369 Bauckham, The Theology, 96. 
361 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 215-16. 
3© Koester, Revelation, 430. 


363 Osborne, Revelation, 318; Koester, Revelation, 430. Contra Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 1:210. 
Charles assumes that they are martyrs because they wear white robes and the “faithful who died a peaceful death 
were not to receive these robes till after the final judgment.” This argument assumes that the image John 
describes is before the final judgment. 


364 This is why many commentators simply identify this crowd with the redeemed believers and not simply with 
the martyrs. Reddish, Revelation, 147; Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 171; Koester, Revelation, 427; Beale, 
The Book of Revelation, 433. 


365 Koester also sees a connection between the two passages. He claims that “The first vision refers to the 
followers of the Lamb as the ‘first fruit’ of those who are redeemed from the earth (14:4), and this theme 
continues when the harvest imagery is used for salvation later in the chapter (14:14-16).” Koester, Revelation, 
615. Earlier Koester argued that the 144,000 can “best be understood as the whole Christian community.” 
Koester, 607. See also Beale, The Book of Revelation, 733; Beckwith, The Apocalypse of John, 648; Mounce, 
The Book of Revelation, 267-68. 
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Rev. 14:14-16). In the process, John is inverting the expected order of the events of the 
narrative.*°° 

Furthermore, the image of the first fruit does not quite fit Bauckham’s suggestion of a 
harvest before the next two harvests of Rev. 14:14-20. The first fruit was dedicated to God and 
was given as food for priests (Num. 18:12-14). The law concerning the first fruit did not apply 
simply to the harvest of produce but also to the birth of animals that were to be redeemed at a 
later stage.*°’ The law did not suggest that the first fruit was a deposit for a subsequent harvest 
for God or the priests. Future crops that were harvested or animals born later belonged to their 
owners. The reference to the first fruit therefore does not require a hypothetical second harvest 
for God. The image of the 144,000 as the first fruit distinguishes them “from the rest of 
humankind, not from the rest of the church.”°° Jas. 1:18 also refers to the Christians (those who 
were born of God, “amextyoev judi”) as the first fruit.°° James’s usage of the phrase “first 
fruit” reflects Jeremiah’s: “Israel was holy to the LORD, the first fruits of his harvest. All who 
ate of it were held guilty; disaster came upon them, says the LORD.” (Jer. 2:3 NRSV). The 
phrase “first fruit” in both of these passages does not presuppose a latter future harvest but 
rather asserts that the first fruit (whether they are Israel or the Christians) belong to God.>”° 

Hence, it seems that the first harvest of Rev. 14:14-16 is the first fruit. The believers are 
the first fruit for God, and the rest of humanity is destined to destruction. Rev. 14:16 does not 
explain where the harvest is collected. However, immediately after the twofold description of 
the harvest in Rev. 14:14-20 John portrays those who were victorious against the beast as 
standing by the sea of glass singing the song of Moses (Rev. 15:2-3). The sea of glass in 
Revelation is located before God’s throne (Rev. 4:6).°”! The image recalls Israel’s crossing of 
the Red Sea and their subsequent song of victory. Boring observes that as “Israel once stood on 
the banks of the Red Sea and celebrated God’s liberating acts of the exodus, the church will 


stand on the shore of the heavenly sea and sing the song of Moses and the Lamb.”?”” Once again 


366 On the hysteron proteron, see Beckwith, The Apocalypse of John, 243; Aune, Revelation 1-5, 258-59; 
Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 246. 


367 Sanders, Judaism, 151. 
368 Koester, Revelation, 607. 


369 James Hardy Ropes, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. James, Repr., The 
International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1991), 166. 


3” Beale, The Book of Revelation, 742-44. 
371 Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John, 204; Boring, Revelation, 172-73. 
3” Boring, Revelation, 173; Koester, Revelation, 633-34. 
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John’s language suggests that the church will be transferred into heaven right after the second 
coming.” 

To recap our findings, the image of the first harvest draws upon positive scriptural 
images of gathering grains but at the same time omits actions that have been associated in past 
passages with negative judgement. The 144,000 at the beginning of the chapter represented as 
first fruit are probably another positive image of the totality of the saints presented as an offering 
to God. In the aftermath of the judgement, the saints are portrayed as a victorious spiritual Israel 
in heaven before God’s throne and the sea of glass. But John includes a second harvest, one 
that apparently was not gathered for God. It will be shown that in Revelation 14 the second 


harvest is an image of the destruction of the wicked. 


4.4 The grape harvest as an image of judgement 


The second harvest, that of the grapes, is portrayed in parallel but contrasting terms to the grain 
harvest. The process of the grape judgement is also described in a similar three stage process. 
The command to pick the grapes is uttered by an angel who comes from the altar of the temple 
(Rev. 14:18a; cf. Rev 14:15a), The reason being that the grapes have ripened (Rev. 14:18c; cf. 
Rev. 14:15c). The harvest image is concluded by the harvesting of the grapes and their being 
trampled into wine (Rev. 14:19-20).7” 

The two harvesting images, however, have significant differences. The grain harvest is 
performed by “one like the son of man” who is seated on clouds (Rev. 14:14) whereas the 
second harvest is performed by an angel who comes from the temple (Rev. 14:17) and therefore 
is not Christ.*”> Yet another angel appears this time from the altar. This latest angel according 


to Rev. 14:18 is in charge of the fire. Fire is frequently associated with judgement, which is 


373 Likewise, the proleptic image of the 144,000 on mount Zion in Rev. 14:1 is also a heavenly location. Just like 
the location of the shores of the red sea in Rev. 15:2 was a place associated with divine deliverance so is mount 
Zion. In the early Christian tradition mount Zion was located in heaven (see Heb. 12:22). On the heavenly 
location of mount Zion in Rev. 14:1, see Beale, The Book of Revelation, 732; Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 
267; Kiddle and Ross, The Revelation of St. John, 263; Koester, Revelation, 616. 


374 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 774. Beale words the structure differently: (1) an angel from the temple, (2) 
commands in a great voice, (3) because the harvest is ripe. He does not include in this structure the execution of 
the order. 


375 Osborne, Revelation, 553. Swete aptly observes: “There is delicate beauty in the assignment of the 
ingathering of the vintage to an angel, while the Son of Man Himself reaps the wheat-harvest. The work of death 
is fitly left in the hands of a minister of justice; the Saviour of men appears ‘sig cwtypiav’ Heb. 9:28” Swete, The 
Apocalypse of St. John, 190. Likewise Philo claims in Conf. 182 that God “has appointed the punishments to be 
inflicted by other beings; for it was expedient that he himself should be looked upon as the cause of well- 
doing...”. Trans. by Yonge. 
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why the description of this angel suggests he is in charge of punishing God’s enemies.*”° The 
harvested grapes are then placed in the winepress of God’s wrath (gig thy Anvov Tob Oupot tot 
Oeot Tov peyav, Rev. 14:19). Notably, God’s wrath was not mentioned in the grain harvest. The 
winepress of God’s wrath is mentioned again in Rev. 19:15, which depicts the judgement of the 
wicked. Last, the consequence of pressing the grapes is not grape juice but blood, (é&4A8ev aiwa 
éx THs Anvot, Rev. 14:20). So, whereas the first account of judgement concluded simply with 
the pronouncement that the earth was harvested (é8epic8y 7 yi), the second account ends in a 
bloodbath. It is pictured in extraordinary proportions, with blood “[rising up] to the bridles of 
horses [for the distance] of one thousand six hundred stadia” (dpi Tév yadAwdv Tév intwv ard 
oTadiwy yiAiwy éaxociwv) suggesting an exceptional slaughter.*”’ The horses may connect this 
judgement with that of the Divine Warrior in Rev. 19:14, where his angelic companions also 
ride horses.*’* Alternatively, these horses may allude to the slaughtered horses of the rider’s 
enemies in Rev. 19:18. This second option may be preferable because John used language in 
Rev. 14:20-15:3 that evokes the Israelite crossing of the Red Sea and the defeat of the 
Egyptians.°” If this is correct, the horses referenced in Rev. 14:20 are the horses of the wicked. 
In any case, the judgement imagery that had previously been only connected with the harvest 
transforms into bloody battle imagery. 

The above observations on the judgement of Rev. 14:14-20 allow us to arrive at the 
following conclusions. First, the event that precipitates this judgement is the second coming of 
Christ, which is described in common early Christian imagery linked with this event. Second, 
two contrasting judgements are depicted. The first judgement concerns the saints, who are 
simply described as being harvested or gathered; the second describes the wicked, who are 
gathered, crushed and slaughtered. The location of the harvested grain is not disclosed although 
the immediate context describes God’s Israel as victorious on the shores of the sea of glass 
located in heaven. John describes the grain harvest first. This suggests that priority in describing 


the judgements is given to the saints.**° Third, common imagery, like the winepress of God, his 


376 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 281; Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John, 201; Aune, 
Revelation 6-16, 846. 


377 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 848. 
378 Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:26; Aune, Revelation 6-16, 848. 


3” For instance, the victors gathered before a sea (Rev. 15:2; cf. Exod. 14:30), singing the song of Moses (Rev. 
15:3 ef. Exod. 15:1), and horses engulfed in a torrent of blood or water (Rev. 14:20; cf. Exod. 15:1). 


380 This does not mean that the judgements are done at two different points in time. John probably thinks that 
they take place simultaneously. The point is that the saints are dealt with first because he gives them theological 
priority. 
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wrath, and the battle horses connect the judgement described in Rev. 14 with that in Rev. 19. 
These conclusions from Rev. 14:14-20 strengthen the previous conclusion that Rev. 19 also 
groups two contrasting images of the same event. In Rev. 14, the contrast is between two 
harvests, while in Rev. 19 the contrast is between two banquets. First, John deals with the saints 
who, like the harvest, are gathered as an offering to God and later he deals with the wicked who 
are rounded up for destruction in the most gruesome battle imagery. 

A byproduct of these findings is that in the aftermath of the second coming the earth is 
void of all its human inhabitants. The harvest image shows that the saints were “gathered” and 
crossed over to the sea of glass in heaven (Rev. 14:16, 15:2). According to the wedding image 
the saints as a bride are transferred to the bridegroom’s home in heaven where they participate 
in the wedding festivities (Rev. 19:1-9). At the same time, none of the wicked are left alive on 
earth. The harvest of the grapes vividly describes the bloody judgement of the wicked (Rev. 
14:17-20). Likewise, the gruesome image of the carrion-feeding birds feasting on the flesh of 
the unburied enemies of God signifies, as we noted in the previous chapter, the complete 
destruction of the wicked. With the saints gone to heaven and the wicked dead, the earth is 
completely desolate.**! 

The juxtaposition of two opposed fates may be due to John’s rhetorical strategy. The 
two fates are set side by side so that John’s readers will know the consequences of their choices. 
Both salvation and judgement are options that are real and available. The future is open and the 
question that remains is how the world will respond to it.** 

Furthermore, the juxtaposition of the two contrasting images may be part of John’s 
topical process of describing the future. It is quite evident that accurate chronological unfolding 
of events is not John’s primary concern in the telling of his prophecy. The repeated cases of 
hysteron proteron, and the repetition of events such as the second coming confirm this. Instead 
of telling a story chronologically, John provides the same story from different points of view 
often with parallel and contrasting images. This strategy both compares and distinguishes the 
saints from the wicked; the new Jerusalem from Babylon. As Bauckham suggests, it assists the 
readers in choosing wisely by revealing the final destination of the paths available to them, but 


in the process it also contrasts and highlights the differences between these two paths. At the 


381 See also Papaioannou, The Geography of Hell in the Teaching of Jesus, 146. 


382 Koester, Revelation, 833; Richard Lehmann, “The Two Suppers,” in Symposium on Revelation, Book 2: 
Exegetical & General Studies (Silver Spring, MD: Biblical Research Inst., 1992), 221. This is essentially 
Bauckham’s solution for the diverse fates the nations seem to face in Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev. 21:24-26. 
Bauckham, The Theology, 102-3; Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 309. 
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same time, however, the two fates are not alternatives for the future. Both harvests will take 
place; both banquets will be celebrated. 

This chapter dealt with the question of the fate of the saints during the second coming, 
according to Revelation. It was shown that John used the imagery of wedding festivities to 
describe the gathering of the believers and their transfer to heaven where they joined celestial 
beings in praising God. The other image, that of the Divine Warrior described the desolation of 
the wicked. We will see that Rev. 20 reinforces the position that has been advocated in this 
chapter. It will be shown that the saints during the millennium are in heaven and the unbelievers 


remain dead. None of these fates suggest the hope of a second chance for the nations. 
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5. The binding of Satan 


Rev. 20 may be one of the most controversial passages in the Bible.**? The reason is probably 
that the notion of an interim kingdom for the saints is absent in both the HB and early Christian 
writings. John appears to be introducing a notion not found, at least explicitly, in any of these 
background materials that are his favourite quarries for stock images and theological concepts. 
It is no wonder then that this abrupt departure from John’s norm creates questions for 
interpreters. The earlier chapters dealt with perhaps the most controversial issue of Rev. 20; 
namely its relationship to Rev. 19:11-21. Three main schools of interpretation: amillennialism, 
premillennialism, and postmillennialism were defined. Postmillennialism was not discussed 
because it holds that the millennium will be a period of peace and triumph for the gospel that 
will precede the second coming of Christ.*** It maintains that Rev. 19:11-21 describes the 
“triumph of Christian principles in human affairs and the triumph of Christ through his 
church.”3°° This position was refuted when it was argued in chapter 3 of this work that Rev. 
19:11-21 represents the second coming of Christ and not the notion that the Divine Warrior 
evangelizes and converts the nations.**° Additionally, chapter 2 of this study concluded that the 
vision of the battle in Rev. 20:7-10 does not recapitulate the message of Rev. 19:11-21 but 
proceeds in a generally linear chronological manner.**’ This means that the millennium 
described in Rev. 20 follows the second coming and does not lead into it. These conclusions 
favour the premillennial view of Rev. 20, although the position that will be argued below varies 
in some key respects from other premillennial approaches. At present, the only commitment 
made to premillennialism relates to its fundamental tenet that the second coming of Christ 


precedes the millennial reign of the saints. 


383 Osborne, Revelation, 696. Christopher C. Rowland, The New Interpreter’s Bible: Hebrews - Revelation, ed. 
Leander E. Keck (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 706. 


384 Reddish, Revelation, 391; Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John, 259-60. According to the 
postmillennial school of interpretation, the second coming is described in Rev. 20:7-10 and not in Rev. 19:11-21. 
“Today, postmillennialism is essentially abandoned”. Stefanovic, Revelation of Jesus Christ, 574. For a 
postmillennial commentary see Chilton, The Days of Vengeance. 


385 Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John, 260. 


386 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 971. Beale says that for “example to say that the ‘killing’ of the Antichrist’s 
followers “by the sword proceeding from [Christ’s] mouth’ (19:21) refers to their conversion is to reverse the 
meaning of 19:11-19, of the punitive OT allusions therein, and especially of the Ps. 2:9 and Isa 11:4 pictures, 
both in their original contexts and, above all, in their prior use in Rev. 1:16 and 2:12, 16.” 


387 This conclusion refutes amillennialism. As noted earlier, amillennialism usually interprets the millennium as 
the time of the church age and understands Rev. 20:1-6 as recapitulating events that happened prior to the second 
coming, not following it. 
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Another problem of Rev. 20 concerns the binding of Satan in Rev. 20:2. Commentators 
are divided over the significance and the extent of this event. Those adhering to the amillennial 


8 curbing,**’ or 


position generally describe the significance of the binding as limiting,** 
restraining?” the devil’s activities. In contrast, those who adhere to the premillennial position 
usually speak of the binding of Satan as absolute,*’! designed to render Satan completely 
inactive,**” or implying the complete cessation of his influence. This discussion is essential for 
this study because the binding of Satan has direct implications on the nations and their deception 
in particular. If Satan’s binding is complete, it is important to understand its significance, 
especially in the light of the conclusion in the previous chapter that suggested that all the nations 


were destroyed in battle. Although the extent of the binding will be dealt with earlier, its 


symbolic meaning will be explained fully in chapter 5.4. 


The abyss in John’s scenario of Satan’s imprisonment is the location of Satan’s 
incarceration. Some people equate the abyss with Hades, the domain of the dead. This position 
will be assessed below. The background of the abyss as a location suitable for demonic 


imprisonment will also be considered in chapter 5.2. 


The millennial reign poses equally controversial issues for many scholars. What is the 
purpose of this interim kingdom, which is absent from both the HB and other New Testament 
texts? Most seem to assume that it envisions an earthly kingdom in which the promises of the 
HB will come to fulfilment.° A closer examination, however, shows that this view is 
inadequate.*** It is vital for our correct understanding of the millennium events to figure out the 
purpose and intent of this episode in the eschatology of Revelation.*?> Moreover, two 
resurrections occur at the beginning and the end of the millennial reign. It is not clear who takes 
part in these resurrections and what their purpose is.*”° Is there a suggestion from the text that 


those who have been resurrected are the nations that would be given a chance of repentance? 


388 Larsen, “Neglected Considerations in Understanding the Structure of the Book of Revelation,” 232. 

389 Mathewson, “A Re-Examination of the Millennium,” 245. 

3° Beale, The Book of Revelation, 986. 

3°! Powell, “Progression versus Recapitulation in Revelation 20,” 96. 
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35 See chapter 6. 
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Yet another question with no obvious answer is the location of the millennial kingdom. 
Is it located on earth as many premillennial scholars claim, or in heaven as the imagery of the 
thrones suggests??”’ At first, these questions seem to have little significance for the topic of the 
fate of the nations. However, any discussion of the nations ought to provide a reasonably 
consistent interpretation of the millennium. A theory about the fate of the nations that leaves 


substantial gaps in the narrative would seem implausible.*”8 


Last, the image of the judgement before the great white throne is relevant to our 
discussion. It was proposed in chapter 2 that this image recaps the events of the war narrated in 
Rev. 20:7-10. This theory will have to be further supported. If these two images, that of the war 
and judgement, refer to the same event, then they need to be considered together.*” 
Furthermore, Rev. 20:15 consigns those whose names have not been found in the book of life 
to the lake of fire. In Rev. 20:14, John explains that this lake is the second death. In order to 
understand the fate of these people, then, we have to study these terms carefully and explore 
their rhetorical significance in Revelation.*°° With these considerations in mind, this chapter 


will begin with Satan’s binding. 


5.1 Satan’s binding 


Rev. 20 begins with an angelic descent from heaven. Elsewhere in Revelation, the descending 
angel is often designated as “mighty” but this epithet is missing here.*°! Some manuscripts call 
him “other” (@AAov). The variant was probably introduced to distinguish this angel from that 
mentioned in Rev. 19:17.4 John gives a great deal more consideration to the accessories of 


this angel; he holds the key to the abyss, and a great chain in his hand. 


5.1.1 The identity of the angel 
An angel with the key to the abyss descends and binds Satan. Keys have been mentioned three 
other times in Rev. 1:18; 3:7; 9:1. In the first two passages, the bearer of the keys is 


3°7 Morris, The Revelation of St. John, 234. 

3°8 The location of the millennial reign will be identified in chapter 6.4.5. 

3° See chapter 7.5. 

49 See chapter 8. 

401 Three times in Revelation John encounters an angel that he describes as mighty (Rev. 5:2; 10:1, 18:21). 


402 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1072. &dov is attested by x?, 2050, (° pc) vg™ sy?" sa™; Bea. The phrase dAAo¢ 
&yyedos occurs 10 times, in Rev. 7:2; 8:3; 10:1; 14:6, 8, 9, 15, 17, 18; 18:1. 
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unmistakably the risen Christ.4° By virtue of his resurrection he holds the keys of death and 
Hades.*™ In Rev. 3:7, Jesus claims for himself the authority over who enters his kingdom.*” 
The last reference, Rev. 9:1 is more obscure. This passage speaks of the key to the abyss, which 
is more relevant to Rev. 20:1 which also mentions the key.*°° In Rev. 9:1 as well, the key is 
found in the possession of a star (i.e., an angel, see Rev. 1:20) that had fallen to earth. Scholars 
are divided over the identity of this fallen angel. Some believe him to be a demon that was 
exiled from heaven like Satan in Rev. 12:7-9.4°’ Others note that if the angel of Rev. 9:1 is a 
demon, it would mark the only instance in which God used an evil angel to execute his will,*”° 
and therefore conclude that the angel of Rev. 9:1 is a good angel that came from heaven.*”” 
Since some commentators assume that the angel of Rev. 20:1 is identical to that of Rev. 9:1 it 


is important to include the latter passage in this study. 


The difficulty in identifying the angel of Rev. 9:1 is that he is said to have fallen 
(mentwxdta) on the earth. Osborne, following Charles’s explanation, argues that the word 
“fallen” may simply refer to his descent, and not to his nature.*!° For proof they cite 1 En. 86:1; 
88:1. These references are from the Animal Apocalypse where the fall of Azazel and other evil 
angels is described in 1 En. 86:1, 3.*'' Since there are no extant Greek manuscripts covering 
these chapters, it is impossible to know whether the word mimtw was used in Greek 1 En.*!” 
Isaac’s translation of the extant Ethiopic text refers to stars that “fall” or “descend” in 1 En. 
86:1, 3, but does not call these figures “fallen stars.”4!> Moreover, in both instances of 1 En, the 


text mentions the descent of evil watchers. Therefore, these passages are not the best candidates 


to prove that the word mintw refers to mere descent since they are references to fallen angels. 


403 Koester, Revelation, 456. 
404 Osborne, Revelation, 96. 
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On closer observation, Charles’ argument seems to be that when the word mimtw refers to 
inanimate objects such as a star, it refers to its descent.*!* However, if the word mimtw describes 
the course of an angel then the word refers to his spiritual fall.4!° Charles concludes that because 
John speaks of a fallen star (cidov dotépa éx tod obpavoti mentwxdta eis thy yiv), he simply 
indicates that a star had descended from heaven. Charles’s argument is problematic in Rev. 9:1 
because John immediately specifies that the fallen star was given the key to the shaft of the 
abyss. Clearly a star cannot be given or operate a key. It seems then that even though John uses 
the imagery of the star, he expects his readers to understand it as an angel. This is also the 
problem with Koester’s argument in citing Rev. 6:13 and Rev. 8:10 as proof that the falling of 
stars does not signify God’s judgement against the stars.*!° In both instances, the stars that fall 
are not clearly identified as angels; in fact, they are probably references to inanimate objects 
falling, unlike Rev. 9:1 that refers to an angel.*'” Since angels are usually conceived of as moral 


beings who can choose between right and wrong, their “fall” might easily indicate their nature. 


An alternative position comes from Thompson, who argues that the angel to whom the 
key to the shaft of the abyss was given was the fifth angel that sounded a trumpet. Thompson 
observes that the Greek words for star and angel are both masculine and therefore they both can 
be candidates for the masculine personal pronoun avtq (to him).*'* Thompson is correct 
grammatically, although his proposal makes the reading somewhat awkward since the personal 
pronoun would refer to the angel that appears a clause earlier. This is probably why Mathewson 
claims that the antecedent of att@ is dotyp.*!° Furthermore, the trumpeting angels up to this 
point only announce the plagues that befall the earth, and do not participate actively in them. In 
the sixth seal, the angel who sounds the trumpet also loosens the four angels, but John 
specifically informs his readers that this angel who had the sixth trumpet was told to do so (Rev. 


9:14). Thompson’s understanding of the text has the fifth angel actively involved in this plague 


414 So Koester, who notes that the fall of stars in Rev. 6:13; 8:10 signify judgements against the earth, not against 
the stars. Koester, Revelation, 456. Koester fails to notice that the passages he mentioned actually speak of 
heavenly bodies, not otherworldly beings such as angels. 


415 “Tt is different, however, when the subject of mimtetv is not a star but an angel. Good or bad angels “descend” 
(1 Enoch vi.6), but only bad angels “fall” (Luke x. 18) or are “cast down” (Apoc. xii.9).” Charles, The 
Revelation of St. John, 1920, 1:239. 


416 Koester, Revelation, 456. 
417 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 525. 
418 Thompson, “The End of Satan,” 261. 


419 David Mathewson, Revelation: A Handbook on the Greek Text (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2016), 
116. 
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by opening the abyss, although John does not explicitly tell the readers that the angel got 
involved. This is also problematic because such an interpretation would mean that the star that 
fell from heaven had no effect whatsoever on the plague. In the previous plagues after the 
trumpeting of the angels, hail (Rev. 8:7), a mountain (Rev. 8:8), a great star (Rev. 8:10), the 
sun, moon and stars (Rev. 8:12) all had an effect on earth, sea, rivers, and the brightness of 
heavenly bodies respectively. If Thompson’s proposal is correct, then the falling star plays no 
role at all in the plague that ensues, and the statement about the falling star is meaningless since 
the star does not open the shaft to the abyss and does not seem to participate in the narrative in 
any other meaningful way. It is best therefore to understand that the key to the shaft of the abyss 


was given to the fallen star who undoubtedly represents an angel. 


The conclusion that the falling angel of Rev. 9:1 is not a good angel but a fallen one is 
also supported by Rev. 9:11. There, the angel of the abyss is called in Hebrew ABaddav that 
means destruction or in Greek AmoA\Uwv that means destroyer and is clearly a demonic being 
since he is called the king of the locust-like beings (Rev. 9:11).*”° These two angelic references 
in Rev. 9 form an inclusio and are probably references to the same evil angel.*”! 


This means that the fallen star of Rev. 9:1 cannot be the same angel as Rev. 20:1 who 


does not “fall” to the earth but “descends” (xataBatvovta).”? 


Although both angels seem to 
have the key to the abyss, their actions are significantly different. Whereas the angel of Rev. 
9:1 frees demonic beings, in Rev. 20:1 the angel’s purpose is the reverse. His mission is to 
incarcerate Satan.*”? In addition, the authority of the angel in Rev. 9:1 is given to him (25667 
avtq@). John is employing the divine passive to clarify that this angel’s key was not his to use 
but that he was “given sovereignty” by God and operated under divine permission.*”* In later 
visions, John similarly employs the divine passive to explain how the beast from the abyss is 


permitted by God to carry out its evil plans (Rev. 13:5, 7).*”° The fact that the divine passive, 


or even a divine command is absent from Rev. 20:1 suggests that the angel is not given 


#0 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 492. Contra Aune, Revelation 6-16, 525. Aune understands that the star 
should be seen as an angelic messenger. Although he argues at length that a “fallen star” is a reference to fallen 
supernatural being, he does not consider it a reference to the angel of the abyss. It is not clear how this being is 
both fallen and a messenger (presumably from God). If this fallen being is not good, and has the key to the abyss 
(which denotes authority), then why he is not the Destroyer, the king of the evil army of locusts of Rev. 9:11? 
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permission to act, but in contrast to the angel of Rev. 9:1 has his own authority to act. The two 
angels of Rev. 9:1 and 20:1 are not parallel but in contrast, not only in nature (evil vs good) but 
also in mission (free vs bound demons) and authority (given vs one’s own). If the first angel is 
Satan, the king of the demonic forces (Rev. 9:11) and the fallen dragon of Rev. 12:9, the angel 
of Rev. 20:1 may be a symbol, or represent Jesus, who is the rightful key guardian in Revelation 
(Rev. 1:18; 3:7).°° This proposal would also fit the immediate context of Rev. 20:1. In the 
previous vision, John described the victorious charge of Jesus as the Divine Warrior and his 
victory over the evil forces. The problem with this theory is that the description of the angel 
lacks any adjectives pronouncing his power, authority or greatness as we would expect in 
describing Jesus. Thompson, who does not identify this angel with Jesus, suggests that the 
“absence of any reference to the status or title” of this angel serves “to focus attention on the 
full sovereignty of God.”4’ The simplicity of the angel’s description also draws attention to his 
actions as he conclusively and effortlessly defeats his opponent. His description as &yyeAos may 
not be a description of his nature but a statement of his divine mission. The primary meaning 


7428 and so is its Hebrew counterpart.*”? John’s use of the 


of &yyedos in Greek is “messenger 
word &yyeAos may therefore emphasize the divine sanction of the angel’s activities. This 
suggestion is not very different from the amillennial interpretation which considers the binding 
of Satan in Rev. 20:1-3 a reference to Christ’s defeat of Satan through his death and resurrection 
(see Matt. 12:29; Col. 2:15).*°° However, in this proposed interpretation the binding of Satan 
occurs after his eschatological defeat at the hands of Jesus the Divine Warrior®! and not after 


his earlier defeat during the crucifixion and resurrection. 


In conclusion, the angel with the key to the abyss in Rev. 20 is contrasted with the angel 
of Rev. 9:1. Whereas in Rev. 9:1 the angel was probably the devil, the destroyer, in Rev. 20 the 
angel is probably Jesus who, by virtue of his conclusive victory over the devil in Rev. 19:11- 


21, is able to arrest him and bind him in the abyss. 


#6 Chilton identifies this angel as Jesus who has complete control of the abyss as well. Chilton, The Days of 
Vengeance, 198. 


“7 Thompson, “The End of Satan,” 263. 
“8 LSJ, s.v. “dyyenos.” 
42° The Hebrew counterpart word 787m also means messenger. HALOT s.v. “810”. 
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431 Jesus as the Divine Warrior acts as a God’s messenger, doing his bidding in Rev. 19:15 when he is portrayed 
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5.1.2 The chain 

Apart from the keys, the angel of Rev. 20:1 carries also a great chain in his hand. Since chains 
were used to bind “war captives (2 Kgs 25:7; Jer. 40:1; Josephus, J.W. 3:402; Tacitus, Ann. 
12:36) and other prisoners,”*** binding Satan in the aftermath of the war against the Divine 
Warrior is appropriate. The purpose of the chain is probably to intensify John’s prison 


3 since prisoners were often chained (see Acts 12:6). The fact that the chain is 


imagery,” 
described as “great” (ueydAnv) could be a reference to the notoriety of the prisoner (i.e., the 
most infamous prisoner must be subdued with a greater than normal chain). Furthermore, the 
weight of a great chain can form part of the punishment since a great chain will be a heavier 
burden to carry in his cell. In the Book of the Similitudes, a chapter that has considerable 
affinities with Rev. 20 describes “kings and potentates” thrown into a fiery valley that is called 
the abyss (1 En. 54, cf. Rev. 20:3). There Enoch notices “chains” and “iron fetters of immense 
weight” (1 En. 54:3, cf. Rev. 20:1). The angelus interpres that accompanies Enoch explains 
that these chains have been prepared for the armies of Azaz’el,*** who led those who dwell 
upon the earth astray (1 En. 54:6, cf. 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6; Rev. 20:8). It seems that in | En. 54:3 
the heavy weight of the chains was part of the punishment. Alternatively, according to Osborne 
the bulk of the chain may indicate its effectiveness. Satan may try, like the demoniac in Mark. 
5:4, to break his chains but he will not succeed because “this chain is too great for that, even 
for the dragon himself.’**°, John probably described the chain as great for all these reasons 
because of its effectiveness and suitability in subduing the great dragon, as well as a means of 


punishment. 


5.1.3 Arrested, bound, thrown, confounded and sealed. 

Immediately after the portrayal of the angel, John describes the angel’s actions with five active 
verbs: éxpatycev, edynoev, eBarev, exAcioev, Eohpdyiev (arrested, bound, threw, shut up, 
sealed).8° The Satan’s powerlessness is evident in his complete inability to even defend 
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himsel The passage lacks any elements of a cosmic conflict because as Thompson points 
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out “resistance is both impossible and pointless.”*3° The verbs lay out a sequential order that 
leads progressively to Satan’s incarceration. First, Satan is laid hold of or arrested. The verb 
xpatéw is used to mean taking hold of something, often forcibly.*? It describes John the 
Baptist’s arrest (xpatyjcas) at the hands of Herod in Matt. 14:3. Similarly, Matthew also uses 
zoycev just like John in Rev. 20:2, highlighting how these words were standard terminology for 


arresting and binding an individual before his imprisonment. 


After the arrest and binding, Satan is thrown (€BaAev) into the abyss. The word éBadev 
recalls Michael’s throwing (€6A78y) the dragon out of heaven in Rev. 12:9. The two passages 
not only share the same notion of Satan’s expulsion but identify God’s adversary by all the 
same names in the same order: 6 dpaxwv 6 wéyas, 6 dhi¢ 6 apyaios, 6 xadovmevos AtaBoros xal 6 
Latavas (Rev. 12:9). This compares to Rev. 20:2, where Satan is called tov dpdxovta, 6 ddis 6 
dpyaios, 85 éotiv AtdBoros xat 6 Latavéic.44° Giesen argues that the list of Satan’s names 
supports the notion of Christ as the messianic judge in Rev. 19:17-21. This list sounds like an 
official legal sentence on the accused about to be handed down. Christ is able to prevail since 
he knows all the names of his adversary and has a reserved a name for himself “that no one 
knows but himself” Rev. 19:12.*4! If Giesen’s proposal is correct, this may further corroborate 


the view that the angel who binds Satan is a symbolic representation of Christ and links the 


action of the angel in Rev. 20:1-3 firmly to the action of Christ in Rev. 19:11-21. 


Once Satan was thrown into the abyss the angel locked him up and sealed it, presumably 
the entrance. The shutting up is described by the word éxAgicev, probably indicating that the 
shutting or locking employed the angel’s key (thy xAeiv, Rev. 20:1). Sealing the door is the 
last means to secure Satan’s prison. According to Swete, this sealing is parallel to the sealing 
of Jesus’s tomb by the priests in Matt. 27:66. The sealing of a prison ensured that any attempt 


at rescue or escape would not pass unnoticed and thus further secured the inmate.**? All the 


438 Thompson, “The End of Satan,” 263. 
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440 Ladd, 4 Commentary on the Revelation of John, 262. 
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angel’s actions are plainly designed to render Satan completely helpless and place him in an 


absolutely secure situation from which he cannot possibly escape.“ 


5.2 The abyss 


Satan’s prison is identified as the abyss (@Guccos). This designation too may have been 
fashioned to demonstrate Satan’s complete inability to deceive. The word means bottomless. 
The abyss in Revelation is the realm of demonic beings, the place from where the beast ascends 
(Rev. 11:7, 17:8) and whence the locust-like army attacked the earth (Rev. 9:3). This suggests 
a low, possibly subterranean place. However, it is different from the area under the earth 
(Umoxatw THs yrs, Rev. 5:3, 13) where creatures that praise God dwell and also different from 
hades (@dy¢, Rev. 1:18, 20:13, 14) which is the location of the dead or a reference to the grave 
(equivalent to the Sheol of the HB).**° 

It may be instructive to compare the Enochian abyss with that of Revelation.**” The 
abyss in Revelation shares some features with that of Enoch but also shows some differences. 
In Revelation, demonic beings and Satan can be released from the abyss (Rev. 9:1-3; 20:3), 
whereas the abyss in 1 Enoch seems to be forever (1 En. 21:10).*48 Another difference from 1 
Enoch is that the abyss in Revelation is not a place of fire.44? 1 Enoch is not the work of one 
author and therefore offers multiple views on the abyss. In some cases, the meaning of the abyss 
in | Enoch accords with the semantic meaning of the word in the Greek literature and refers to 
oceans or watery bodies where Leviathan dwells (1 En. 60:7), or the deep waters into which the 
earth sank during the flood (1 En. 83:4). However, the abyss in 1 En. 54:5 is described as a 
valley of fire and in | En. 90:24 as a place “full of fire and flame and full of the pillar of fire”. 
The Dream Visions speak of multiple abysses as is evident from 1 En. 90:26 when Enoch says 


that “I saw how another abyss...”. This may be why the abyss in | En. 88:1 lacks a reference 


444 Osborne, Revelation, 701. Thompson, “The End of Satan,” 266. Matt Waymeyer, “The Binding of Satan in 
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to fire but is a place “narrow and deep, empty and dark”. Only here in 1 Enoch is the abyss 
described specifically as a dark place.*° 

In contrast to 1 Enoch, none of the descriptions of the abyss in Revelation mention 
fire.*' Although smoke is mentioned in connection with the abyss in Rev. 9:2-3, there is no 
mention of fire, and the furnace is mentioned not in association with flames or fire but with 
smoke.**? John does not say that the abyss was flaming like a furnace but rather that smoke rose 
like the smoke of a furnace (avéByn xamvog éx Tot ppeatos we xamvog xautvov, Rev. 9:2). 
Therefore, the furnace is mentioned not because of its association with fire but because it 
produces smoke. Smoke is not always an indication of fire, since in apocalyptic literature it is 
also associated with a theophany.*® In Rev. 15:8 when God’s glory enters the temple it is filled 
with smoke.** In Rev. 9:2, the purpose of the smoke is not a theophany but to introduce another 
quality of the smoke, namely that of darkness.**° The smoke from the abyss darkens the sun 
(Rev. 9:2). Since fire plays no role in Rev. 9:2 or in the plague the fifth trumpet announces, fire 
is not mentioned at all. This notion of darkness characterizing the abyss is similar to 1 En. 88:1 
where the abyss is portrayed as a dark place. Elsewhere in 1 En. 10:4, the prison of the fallen 
chief watcher Azael is described as “the darkness” (eis td ox6T0¢) although its location is the 
desert of Dadouel and not the abyss. In Revelation, the fiery judgement of Satan does not occur 
in the abyss but in the lake of fire (Rev. 20:10). 

Despite these differences, the Enochian abyss has some striking similarities with 
Revelation. First, it is the place where the seven wandering stars were thrown (épptupevous | 
En. 21:3), bound (dedeuévoug 1 En. 21:3) and imprisoned. In fact, on several occasions it is 
called a “prison” for the “stars and the powers of heaven” (Secuwtyptov ... Toig Aotpots xal Tai 
duvaueow Tot ovpavod, 1 En. 18:14). 

The portrayal of the prison of the angels is also interesting. In 1 En. 18:11, it is described 
as a chasm (yaoua) which suggests emptiness. The dimensions of this depth or height (6280, 
wos) are immeasurable (odx yy wétpov, 1 En. 18:11). The lack of depth suggests the place is an 
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abyss whose very definition means bottomless.*°° The word abyss reappears in Enoch’s 
description in 1 En. 21:7, where Enoch clearly describes the same location since in both 
passages he speaks of a place with pillars of fire (wAjpns oTUAWY TUpdc, | En. 21:7 cf. 1 En. 
18:11). Above this place there is no firmament (otepéwua ovpavot, 1 En 18:12) or founded earth 
(y¥j ... TebeueAtwuevy, 1 En 18:12). The passage is clearly influenced by the creation account in 
Genesis 1 and describes the prison of the fallen angels as an abyss in terms of primordial 
conditions (without a firmament | En. 18:12 cf. Gen 1:6-7, and the earth as yet unfounded 1 
En. 18:12 cf. Gen. 1:9). The influence of Gen. 1:9 is also apparent in the Ethiopic translation 
describing the waters as gathering together.*>’ The allusions to Gen. 1 continue in 1 En. 21:1 
where the location of the prison of the fallen stars is portrayed as a primordial state earth. Isaac 
translates the verse as: “And I came to an empty place” (1 En. 21:1), stipulating that the text 
literally reads “where nothing is done”. This is comparable to the Greek text which reads 
edwdevon Ews THs dxatacxevdotou “I went on till the unmade [place].”*°* This description is 
related to the LXX translation of Genesis 1:2 where the earth is said to be ddpatos xal 
axatacxevactos.*” It appears that Enoch’s effort to describe the location of the fallen angels 
as a terrible and fearful place resorts to language and images describing the earth before its 
creation. Whereas God’s creation has given order to the chaotic state of the earth,*”° the location 
of the prison of these angels ought to be a place without order, without heaven and earth, just 
chaos. 
Enoch’s image of devastation is related to Jeremiah’s comparable description. After the 

great battle, the earth is described thus: 

I looked on the earth, and lo, it was waste and void; and to the heavens, and they 

had no light. I looked on the mountains, and lo, they were quaking, and all the 

hills moved to and fro. I looked, and lo, there was no one at all, and all the birds 

of the air had fled. I looked, and lo, the fruitful land was a desert, and all its cities 

were laid in ruins before the LORD, before his fierce anger. Jer. 4:23-26 NRSV 


456 Tn fact, Charles translates this chasm as “abyss”. R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch (Mineola, NY: Dover 
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The expression “waste and void” in Jer. 4:23 is a translation of the Hebrew (1721 17h) 
which is the identical expression of Gen. 1:2 translated by the LXX as dépato¢g xa 
axatacxevaotos and relates to | En. 21:1 (tis [yo] dxatacxevdotov). The desolate land in Jer. 
4:26 corresponds to | En. 18:12 where the place is described as épyuos xal hoBepds. The fleeing 
of birds in Jer. 4:25 (mavta ta meted Tod odpavot emtoetto) also corresponds to 1 En. 18:12 
(odte metetvdv). It appears that the devastating battle in Jer. 4 brings the earth to a chaotic, 


461 similar to that of its state before the creation. This same state is used by the 


primordial state, 
author of 1 Enoch to describe the abyss in which the seven fallen stars are imprisoned. However, 
the theme of demonic imprisonment is notably absent from Jer. 4. 

Another passage often cited as a background for Satan’s imprisonment in Rev. 20 is Isa. 
24:21-23.4° The passage concludes a prophecy about the devastation of the earth that began in 
Isa. 24:1.46° The judgement it describes is universal, not local concerning only the land of 
Israel.“ This is also reflected by the fact that the “earth” (pq87) of Isa. 24:1 is translated as 
oixounevy in LXX which refers to the inhabited world. The prophecy describes an earth that has 
suffered the loss of social structure (Isa. 24:2), only few of the earth’s inhabitants are left (Isa. 
24:6), all expressions of enjoyment and gladness are silenced (Isa. 24:7-11), and the cities are 
left in ruins (Isa. 24:12-13). As the prophecy proceeds, the devastation takes on cosmic 
dimensions and God’s judgement is described as a repetition of the flood (Isa. 24:18).4° The 
earth will stagger like a drunkard until it falls, never to rise again (Isa. 24:20). The prophecy 
concludes with the punishment of both the host of the heavens, and the kings of the earth. They 
will be imprisoned in a dungeon for many days, only to be released for their ultimate 
punishment (Isa. 24:22). Who should be identified with the “host of the heavens” imprisoned 
in Isa. 24:21 is not clear. Some commentators think that since Isaiah 24 predates the Enochic 
tradition of fallen angels, Isaiah cannot mean the imprisonment of angels but rather he speaks 
of the imprisonment of “the pantheon of pagan gods.’4°° Others suggest that it signifies the 


angelic army, especially the angels of the nations and kingdoms assigned to these nations.*°” 
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The theory that angels were assigned to nations is found in Deut. 32:8 (LXX and DSS text) and 
confirmed in Dan. 10:13.4° It is possible that John understood Isaiah’s account of the 
imprisoned heavenly host in light of the tradition in 1 Enoch. Christian circles apparently did 
not consider Enoch a pseudonymous work (see Jude 1:14). It is conceivable that John accepted 
some Enochian writings as authored by Enoch. This makes it plausible that John understood 
Isaiah’s imprisoned heavenly host as fallen angels according to the theology of 1 Enoch. 

Isa. 24 then provides a background similar to the abyss prison of the fallen spirits of 1 
En. The judgement follows the corruption of the whole earth whose flood-like destruction 
returns the earth to a chaotic state.“ The place of the confinement of the heavenly host and the 
kings of the nations is described as a pit and a prison. In that respect, the Isa. 24 passage diverges 
in that it portrays the prison as a pit (913) in which human kings are also imprisoned. Moreover, 
the passage does not infer a future release of those imprisoned as Revelation expects for Satan 
(Rev. 20:3). 

This brief study on the abyss demonstrates that there was no common definition of what 
the abyss looked like or what function it served. For some it was a watery body, for others a 
fiery place, while for others darkness was its dominant characteristic. Most assume however, 
that the abyss was a terrible place separated from God’s creation and only suitable for the 
imprisonment and confinement of demonic beings. Once confined to the abyss, the devil or 
demons lack the freedom to exert influence. This is clearly the point of the abyss in Revelation 


as stipulated in Rev. 20:3,47° 


a conclusion reinforced by Rev. 9:1 in which the demonic beings 
are released only after the shaft of the abyss was unlocked and opened. If the devil could deceive 
the nations while in the abyss then the whole metaphor is meaningless. Contrary to the other 
abyss passages where the imprisonment of the demonic being is permanent, Revelation allows 
for a brief release of Satan. However, John stipulates that Satan’s release will be for a short 
time (Rev. 20:3). The similarities allow us to compare John’s incarceration of Satan with the 
description of other demonic imprisonments. At the same time, the differences indicate that 


John is the master of his text and ultimately rearranges his material with his rules and for his 


own purposes. 
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5.3 The purpose of the metaphor according to scholars adhering to 


amillennialism 


As already noted, scholars who adhere to an amillennial interpretation of Rev. 20 understand 
the binding of Satan to mean a partial curtailing of his abilities. Since Beale defends the notion 
that the binding of Satan suggests only limiting Satan’s activities, I will deal specifically with 
his arguments. Beale claims that the intention of the metaphor is to show that Jesus is sovereign 
over Satan and his demonic forces. Beale claims that the context, not the metaphor itself, should 
determine the degree of the intended restriction.*’! In his opinion, the context is not the 
eschatological battle of the Divine Warrior with Satan, but Christ’s victory over death by his 
resurrection. 

Beale’s fundamental presupposition is that the key of the abyss is “the key of death and 
of Hades” that Christ holds in Rev. 1:18.4”? Christ owns this key by virtue of his resurrection. 
The same key, according to Beale, is also described in Rev. 3, where it shows that Christ has 
the authority “to impart spiritual life in the present age. This imparting of life includes 
preventing the devil from any longer deceiving the members of the ‘synagogue of Satan’ in 
Philadelphia so that they can come to the truth and receive spiritual life.”47> For Rev. 6 
describing the opening of the fourth seal, Beale proposes that Christ’s influence over the sphere 
of the dead is amplified during the inter-advent age and, likewise, the key of the shaft of the 
abyss in Rev. 9:1-2 represents God’s authority over the demonic powers dwelling “in the realm 
of the dead.”*”4 

Beale’s attempt to equate the keys of death and Hades in Rev. 1:18 with the key of the 
abyss in Rev. 9:1-2 and Rev. 20:1 stems from his understanding that the binding of Satan in 
Rev. 20:1 took place when Satan was defeated by Christ’s death and resurrection. In his opinion, 
this binding symbolizes Christ’s power over the powers of Satan. However, Beale never proves 
that the realm of death and Hades should be equated with the abyss. He simply assumes it.4”° 


There are good reasons why this is not the case. First, John uses these different terms, “death 
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and Hades” on the one hand and “abyss” on the other. Why use different terms for the same 
place? In fact, Revelation differentiates between them. “Death and Hades” represent the realm 
of the dead, a place equivalent to the Hebrew term “Sheol” (Vix) and the destination of all 
who die.*”° In the HB, Sheol (commonly translated as Hades in the LXX)*”’ is not the place of 
an eschatological punishment but the destiny of all the dead, good or bad. In fact, 
“TSheol/Hades] becomes the home of respected figures like Jacob, Job, or David as well as of 
the bloodthirsty Joab or the idolatrous king of Babylon.” *”® The place is often equated with the 
grave.*”? Likewise, Papaioannou concludes that the significance of Hades for the New 
Testament is the same as in the HB and mostly a reference to death.*®° In Revelation, the phrase 
“death and Hades” appears four times (Rev. 1:18; 6:8; 20:13, 14). In none of these does Hades 
signify the abode of demonic spirits. On the contrary, in all these cases it is somewhat related 
to death and the grave, so that Koester correctly concludes that Hades is where “the dead are 
kept until the final resurrection.’”**! 

The abyss in Revelation is however the prison or home of demonic beings, the beast and 
Satan (Rev. 9:1, 2, 11; 11:7; 17:8; 20:1, 3).*®? In no instance where the abyss is mentioned are 
the dead (wicked or saints) associated with it. Since John consistently assigns different beings 
to Hades and the abyss, these places ought to be considered as distinct. 

Beale’s arguments for Christ’s authority over death due to his resurrection contributes 
little to the discussion if death and Hades are not identical to the abyss of Rev. 20:1. Satan is 
not bound and imprisoned in the abyss as a direct consequence of his death. Nowhere in the 


t.483 


text is Satan said to be killed and thus taken to Hades for imprisonmen On the contrary, 
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Satan is captured, arrested and imprisoned (like the watchers in 1 En.88:1, or the seven stars*** 


in | En. 18:13) to be judged later. The context of Rev. 20:1 is not the victory Christ achieved 
by his resurrection over death (as in Rev. 1:18), but the eschatological victory over Satan in 
Rev. 19:11-21. 

Furthermore, Beale’s effort to equate “death and Hades” with the abyss makes several 


eee 


inexact statements. First, he states that “‘the key of the abyss’ is probably the same as the ‘the 
key of death and of Hades,’...”.*°° Beale uses the singular to describe the “key” of death and 
Hades. In fact, John uses the plural xi in Rev. 1:18 and the singular xiv in Rev. 20:1. This 
inaccuracy brings the key of the abyss language closer to the keys of death and Hades as against 
the text of Revelation. 

In another statement, Beale claims that “[t]he ‘key of the abyss’ in 20:1 is similar to the 
keys in chs. 1, 3, 6, and 9...”.4°° However, Rev. 6 contains no reference whatsoever to the word 
key. In Rev. 6 at the opening of the fourth seal, the fourth horseman comes and death and Hades 
follow him. It can be argued that this shows Christ’s authority to send death as a plague, but 
this image is different from that of Rev. 1:18, which emphasizes the power of Christ to release 
people from death, and no keys are mentioned at all. 

In addition, the mere fact that two passages (Rev. 1:18 and Rev. 3:7-9) mention keys is 
insufficient evidence to suggest that both sets of keys are identical, especially since their 
function is different. In Rev. 1:18, the keys of death and Hades demonstrate Christ’s power over 
death and resurrection and his ability to release people from the clutches of death.**’ In Rev. 
3:7-9, Christ ,;who holds the key of David, is able to keep the door to salvation open for the 
Philadelphian Christians, even though the nominal Jews of Philadelphia attempt to exclude 
them.*** It is unreasonable to equate these two keys because they open different doors; to 
resurrected life in Rev. 1:18, and to salvation in Rev. 3:8. 

Last, and perhaps most importantly, Rev. 20 not only speaks of Satan’s binding but also 
of his release. For consistency, the binding and release of Satan should be somehow parallel to 


each other or contrasting. If, as Beale claims, Satan is bound by virtue of Christ’s 
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resurrection,*”? the unbinding of Satan would then suggest that somehow the power of the 
resurrection became quashed. This creates a major theological problem. There is no evidence 
from Revelation that the power of Christ’s resurrection will diminish or even be temporally 
reversed at the eschaton. Beale explains the release of Satan as his ability to blind people “to 
the truth, but also and especially causing them to assemble together to annihilate the community 
of God’s people on earth.” But this alludes to the consequences of the unbinding not an 
explanation of its nature. Thus, Beale explains the binding (spiritual binding due to the 


)*°! and its effect (restraining Satan’s powers),*”” but does not explain the release, 


resurrection 
only the effects of that release. 

The conclusion is that the amillennial proposition that understands the binding of Satan 
as a metaphor of his defeat at Christ’s cross and the resurrection is unsatisfactory. The context 
is Satan’s defeat at the hands of the Divine Warrior. There is no reason to diminish John’s 
powerful language for the absolute imprisonment of Satan. The purpose of the metaphor is not 
to show a restraining of Satan’s deceptions but rather to announce their complete cessation. 
This is also evident from John’s explanation for the binding of Satan. John explains that Satan 
is bound so that he will not deceive the nations any longer, till the thousand years are fulfilled 
(...iva wn TAavyon Ett TH EOvy dypt TeAEoOF Ta xiAta ety. Rev 20:3). Clearly Satan deceives no 
one during the millennium.*”* Beale and other scholars who adhere to amillennialism are trying 
to explain the binding of Satan as a restriction of his ability to harm the believers spiritually.4”4 
However, Rev. 20:3 specifically claims that Satan is bound so that he will not deceive the 
nations (ta é@vy), not the church. Since most references to the nations in Revelation are 
references to God’s enemies, Beale’s interpretation that here the nations somehow represent the 
church is completely unfounded.*”> The context confirms that Rev. 20:3 does not refer to the 
protection of the church but announces the cessation of Satan’s deception against the nations. 


When his incarceration ceases and Satan becomes unbound in Rev. 20:7, he goes and deceives 


the nations, not the church. In fact, his deception is successful as the nations follow him once 
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more to battle in Rev. 20:8-9. Beale’s amillennial interpretation, therefore, understands the 
binding of the nations in Rev. 20:3 as a reference to the protection of the church but the 
unbinding of Satan four verses later as opening the way for him to deceive actual nations. Such 


a flexible interpretation of terms does not do justice to the text of Revelation. 


5.4 Who are the nations of Rev. 20:8? 


As we already saw, the conclusion that Satan is prevented from deceiving the nations in the 
aftermath of the war (Rev. 20:3) should be reconciled with our previous suggestion that the 
nations were utterly destroyed in the battle of Rev 19:11-21. Some scholars explain this 
discrepancy by claiming that the results of the battle are not as universal as the text suggests./° 
This view contradicts the unreserved statements of Rev. 19:11-21 that envision complete 
destruction for the wicked, as well as the underlying message of the book behind the symbolism 
that this battle is actually between the “people of the world” and Jesus.*?” Moreover, John’s 
carrion-eating birds feasting on unburied corpses imagery, borrowed from the Ezekiel Gog 
oracles and modified not to include burials, further suggests that the earth is completely 
deserted.” 

Others suggest that the armies Satan amasses in Rev. 20:8 are demonic beings.*”? In 
support of this interpretation is the ancient belief that the gates to the underworld were located 
at the four ends of the earth, which is precisely the location from where Satan recruits his 
armies.°”? However, this position is not viable either. Why would John call these demonic 
beings “nations” if in the immediate context of Rev. 21:24 beings by the same designation 


9501 


(nations) enter the new Jerusalem and their kings bring their glory to God Furthermore, 


demonic beings are naturally followers of Satan. It would be unnecessary for Satan to deceive 
them since they have always been on his side.>” 
Yet another interpretation understands the gathered armies of Satan in Rev 20:8 as the 


ghosts or disembodied spirits of those nations slain in the battle with the Divine Warrior in Rev. 


46 Osborne, Revelation, 702; Caird, The Revelation, 251. 

497 Rissi, The Future of the World, 35. Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 107. 
4°8 See chapter 3. 

4° Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 107. 

5° Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 107. 

%°! Moyise, The Old Testament in the Book of Revelation, 65. 

5° Moyise, The Old Testament in the Book of Revelation, 65. 
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19:21.°° The problem with this view is that nowhere in the text of Rev. 20 do we encounter the 
notion that the army of Satan consists of such beings. In fact, the notion of ghosts and demons 
joining forces to attack God’s people is completely absent from the “Jewish and Christian 
eschatology of the day.”°"4 This view also assumes that Satan’s prison (the abyss) is identical 
with the underworld which is the destination of the dead.*° In Rev. 20:8, Satan gathers his 
armies from the four corners of the earth,*°° but this recruitment takes place at the end of the 
thousand years and John has already mentioned in Rev. 20:5 that at that time a resurrection 
takes place. During this resurrection, the spirit returns to the body (see Luke 8:55), so that the 
citing of a resurrection for the rest of the dead*”’ in Rev. 20:5 excludes the possibility that this 
army is ghosts or disembodied spirits. 

Because of the inadequacy of these positions, those who adhere to amillennialism 
discard the possibility that Rev. 20 describes events that follow the battle of Rev. 19:11-21 
chronologically.*°8 The reasoning is that if the nations are destroyed completely in Rev. 19:21, 
there seem to be no good candidates alive for Satan to deceive in Rev. 20:3 and therefore Satan’s 
binding serves no apparent purpose.°” Indeed, in order to explain this discrepancy the 
premillennialists who note it®'® argue that the result of the battle is not universal and some 
survive contrary to Rev. 19:21.°'! The amillennialists take seriously the language of Rev. 19:21, 
concluding that it describes the complete defeat and extermination of all of God’s enemies. 
However, amillennialists believe that the events of Rev. 20 refer back to the salvation history 


and the binding of Satan took place when Jesus defeated him by His resurrection.*!” Since it is 


5% Rissi, The Future of the World, 35-36. Rissi’s view includes together with the ghostly nations, demonic 
armies. 


504 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 123. 


° Rissi, The Future of the World, 35. This view was refuted earlier; see also Koester, Revelation, 456. 
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5% Citing Ps. 60:3 (LXX ref.) Rissi argues that the phrase “amd t&v mepdtwv ths y¥s” refers to the realm of the 
dead. Rissi, The Future of the World, 35. 


°°7 The resurrection of Rev. 20:4 is that of the believers (xal &ycav xal éBacirevoav weta tod Xprotod xidta ety), 


described at Rev. 20:5b as the first resurrection. Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John, 267-68. In the 
next verse (Rev. 20:5), another resurrection is described for the rest of the dead (ot Aoumol tév vexpdv) 
presumably referring to that of the nations (see Rev. 20:8 where the nations re-enter the narrative of Revelation 
at the time of that resurrection). Rowland, Revelation, 708. These resurrections will be studied in greater detail 
later. 


508 Mathewson, “A Re-Examination of the Millennium,” 239. 
5 White, “Reexamining the Evidence,” 321; Mathewson, “A Re-Examination of the Millennium,” 239. 


5!0 White laments that very few premillennial scholars have even noted this discrepancy. White, “Reexamining 
the Evidence,” 323. 


511 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 353; Osborne, Revelation, 702; Beasley-Murray, The Revelation, 283. 
5!2 Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 244. 
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evident that for John Satan is active and dwells in our world even after Christ’s resurrection,>!? 
amillennialists take figuratively the language of Rev. 20:2-3 that describes the binding of Satan 
in terms that suggest he is completely immobilized in the abyss. In essence, both of these 
approaches base their position on one passage (either Rev. 19:21 or Rev. 20:2-3) at the expense 


of the other in the immediate context. 
5.4.1 A symbolic reading of Satan’s binding 


I submit that both of the aforementioned approaches make the same mistake by not taking both 
Rev. 19:21 and Rev. 20:2-3 seriously. In fact, only when both passages are studied together can 
we understand John’s view because these passages complement and explain the other. As the 
previous chapter showed, the battle of Rev. 19:11-21 ends with the annihilation of all of God’s 
enemies. None of the wicked nations survive the second coming of Christ. Their corpses 
become the food of carrion-eating birds. This image of desolation is not logically contrary to 
the binding of Satan, whose purpose is not to deceive the nations any longer; rather, it explains 
the nature of that binding. Satan is bound because he is disarmed. All his armies and all his 
subjects have been killed and in the new reality he finds himself in, he is unable to perform his 
most basic function which is deception. In fact, the Greek name for the devil used in Rev. 20:2 
means to slander and to accuse falsely.*'4 Without subjects to deceive Satan is unable to perform 
his most central task. As Tonstad observes “the ‘binding’ of Satan ... is better understood as 
people removed from his reach than as him being removed from a society that is otherwise 
flourishing.”>!> 

This proposal fits with our previous suggestion that Christ as the Divine Warrior binds 
the devil.°'® When the Divine Warrior in Rev. 19:21 kills all the followers of Satan and casts 
his closest allies in the lake of fire, he renders Satan alone and thus unable to operate. The fact 
that the binding is absolute and is described with multiple active verbs (éxpdtycev, Zdycev, 
éBarev, exAeioev, eodpayioev, Rev. 20:2-3) only reinforces the complete destruction of Satan’s 


human allies and subjects which John insisted on only a few verses before. This interpretation 


513 See, for instance, Waymeyer, “The Binding,” 45. Neall, “Amillennialism Reconsidered,” 190. For example, 
Christ in his letter to the church in Pergamum claims that the church dwells where the throne of Satan is, and that 
Antipas, the faithful witness, was killed where Satan dwells (6mou 6 catavais xatotxei, Rev. 2:13). Such a claim 
directly contradicts the notion that Satan is confined and bound in the abyss if both passages refer to the same 
time frame. 


514 LSJ, s.v. “dtaBoAy.” 
5!5 Tonstad, Revelation, 292. 
516 See chapter 5.1.2. 
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also highlights the symbolic nature of the binding. Literally binding Satan with a metal chain 
would not be able to confine his operations since he is a spiritual being.>!” 

The text of Revelation allows us to confirm this hypothesis. As was foretold in Rev. 
20:3, Satan is released from his captivity in Rev. 20:7 at the end of the thousand years. This 
release is expressed by the passive AvOjcetat. The passive here is usually understood to be a 
divine passive sense that “God will release Satan from his prison”.°!®’ The theory proposed 
suggests that Satan is bound because his subjects and armies were killed by the Divine Warrior. 
Living alone in a desolate earth void of human beings, Satan is unable to deceive anyone and 
is left completely powerless to exert any influence. Satan’s release from that figurative prison 
must mean that the circumstances have changed and now he has subjects to deceive. Revelation 
indicates that indeed this is the case since according to Rev. 20:5 a resurrection takes place for 
the “rest of the dead” (Aowmot tév vexpdv) at the end of the thousand years, which is precisely 
the timing of Satan’s release.°!? Mealy demonstrates that John “conspicuously plotted the 
release of Satan” from his confinement and the resurrection of the unrepentant to occur at the 
same time. The author of Revelation used the same phrase to point his readers in the right 
direction. Thus, John claims that Satan is imprisoned so that he would no longer deceive the 
nations until the thousand years are fulfilled (aypi teheoO} ta xia ty, Rev. 20:3). Likewise, 
the identical phrase (dy teAeoO Ta xtAta ety) in Rev. 20:5 informs the reader that the rest of 
the dead do not come to life until the thousand years are fulfilled.**° The same phrase leads the 
reader to realize that these two events (the binding of Satan and the second resurrection) are 
inextricably connected. Thus, unlike the amillennial position that explains only the binding of 
Satan and avoids dealing with the significance of Satan’s release, this theory explains 
symbolically in contrasting terms both the binding and the release of Satan. Satan is bound at 
the beginning of the millennium right after his subjects are killed by the Divine Warrior, and 
he is released after the thousand years have been completed when his subjects come back to 
life. 

But there is more in John’s language invoking the notion that Satan’s armies are the 


recently resurrected nations. John writes that Satan gathers his armies from the four corners of 


>!7 Koester, Revelation and the End, 181; Morris, The Revelation of St. John, 235. 
518 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1093; Osborne, Revelation, 710. 
519 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 124. 


520 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 124-25. See also Moyise, The Old Testament in the Book of Revelation, 65- 
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the earth (Rev. 20:8). According to Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, it was a widespread belief in 
antiquity that the gates of the underworld were located at the four corners of the earth.°”! There 
are several stories in various mythologies, Babylonian and Greek, where a hero had to travel to 
the underworld. In these stories, the location of the entrance to the underworld is usually far 
away and downwards. There is, in other words, a horizontal and a vertical dimension to that 


trip. 


In the horizontal dimension the hero travels far away from the lands of the living. 
According to the Epic of Gilgamesh, the land of the dead is located far away from the 
Babylonian communities.*”” Gilgamesh in his quest to find Utnapishtim (a righteous figure who 
corresponds to the biblical Noah), who dwelt in the underworld at the time of Gilgamesh, had 
to traverse “difficult mountains, ranged over all the lands, crossed all the seas—the seas of 


death—and the land of darkness.’””°”? 


The vertical dimension of the trip to the world where the dead dwell is best described 
in the poem of Inanna’s descent. This Sumerian myth relates that Inanna the queen of heaven 
descends to the nether world in order to meet her older sister and apparently bitter enemy 
Ereshkigal. The nether world is called the “great below” three times in the first three lines. The 
fourth line reads: “My lady abandoned heaven, abandoned earth, to the nether world she 
descended,”.°”* It is clear that the land of the dead was thought to be located below the earth. 


Both of these dimensions are also found in the Greek myths of journeys into the 
underworld. Perhaps the most famous account is that of Odysseus meeting with the seer 
Teiresias who had already passed away. In order to reach the underworld, Odysseus needs first 
to cross Ocean which is envisioned as a great river encircling the earth, thought to be in the 
shape of a disc encircled by the Ocean.**° The famous four rivers of the underworld come 
together there; Styx, Cocytos, Pyriphlegethon, and Acheron. At the point where the rivers meet 
was a rock sacred to Persephone. In this sacred spot, Odysseus performed a sacrifice. As the 
blood of the animals flowed into the trench, the souls of the dead begun to ascend from Erebus, 


the place of darkness, to the land of the living where Odysseus stood. Technically speaking, 


52! Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 107. 


522 Alan E. Bernstein, The Formation of Hell: Death and Retribution in the Ancient and Early Christian Worlds, 
1 edition (London: UCL Press, 1993), 4. 
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Odysseus does not descent to Hades, and thus his meeting Teiresias perhaps should not be 
described as a katabasis (the term that describes the descent to the underworld). It is clear 
though from the context that the souls ascend so he will encounter them. The soul of Elpinor 
also specifically claims that when he died he descended to hades.**° Both dimensions, the 
horizontal (beyond the lands, to Oceanus) and the vertical (below), are present in the context of 


Odysseus’s encounter with the souls of the underworld. 


More importantly, these dimensions also seem to have been present in some Jewish 
writings. We do not have trips to the underworld in the Biblical writings but hades/Sheol, the 
grave, was spoken of as being below the land of the living, thus demonstrating the vertical 
dimension of the underworld. For instance, Saul asks the witch of Endor to bring up (n>y 
avayayé uot, 1 Sam. 28:8) the spirit of whom he will ask. Jesus’s words in Matt. 11:23 also 
demonstrate how hades was often spoken of in such vertical terms xat ob, Kadapvaotu, uy éws 
ovpavod wpwiyon; Ews ddov xataByjoy-(and you Capernaum, will you be raised to the heavens? 


[No] to hades you will be brought down, Matt. 11:23). 


Rissi also points out that there is evidence that the fringes of the earth refer to the realm 
of the dead.*”’ For instance, in Ps 61:3 (v.2 in English versions) the Psalmist cries from the end 


of the earth (Ps. 61:3 pakn nypa). We may understand that the Psalmist is exiled in a distant 


land and his heart is overwhelmed with problems, but it is also possible that the heart of the 
Psalmist is fainting (NIV and NRSV translate oy [‘ataph] as faint) as he is dying. In this case, 


the ends of the earth symbolize his passing to the grave. 


Returning to Rev. 20:8, Satan gathers his forces from the four corners of the earth; its 
uttermost regions. This corresponds with the horizontal dimension of the gates of the 
underworld. If the battle with the Divine Warrior in Rev. 19:11-21 was against the armies of 
the nations, then the survivors would continue to inhabit the earth, not only its corners. Yet Rev. 
20:8 firmly locates the nations at the four corners of the earth (ta é6vy ta év Taig Téecoapow 
ywviats THs yi). Usually those who believe in nations surviving during the millennium envision 
the believers ruling them. However, the image that Revelation 20 evokes is not one of saints 


and nations living in close proximity while the nations are ruled by the saints. On the contrary, 


526 For example, after Elpinor describes his death he describes how his soul went down to Hades. uy} 5" 
“Aiddode xathA9e. Homer Od. 11.65. 


37 Rissi, The Future of the World, 35. 
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the saints and the nations are described in totally different locations and separated from each 
other after the end of the millennium.>”* It is more likely, therefore, that the act of Satan 
gathering his forces from the four corners of the earth signifies his recruiting as soldiers those 


who came back from the dead after the second resurrection. 


The ascending course of Satan’s forces is made explicit by using the phrase éve@yoav 
emt TO TAATOS THs yH¢ (they ascended on the breadth of the earth, [emphasis mine] Rev. 20:9). 
Aune suggests three overlapping ways this has been understood. First, he claims that people 
were always going up to Jerusalem, never down. This reflects the topographical location of 
Jerusalem, which was on a mountain.*”’ In other words, Satan’s forces went up towards 
Jerusalem. Similarly, the idiom “to go up” is used to describe the approach to Israel.>*° Last, 
the phrase to ascend is used of nations going up and mounting an attack against Jerusalem. In 
fact, the phrase “to go up” came to be a technical term for mounting an attack in the HB (e.g., 


Judg. 12:3; 1 Sam. 7:7; 2 Sam. 11:1; 1 Kgs. 20:1; Isa. 36:10).°?! Most modern scholars think 


that the latter is reflected in this passage.*** The fact that the phrase to go up (évaByay) is also 


used in Ezek. 38:9, 16, the oracle against Gog that describes the same enemy with Rev. 20:8, 


seems to confirm this conclusion. 


The problem with these interpretations is that John does not claim that the armies 
ascended to Jerusalem or to Israel or even simply against God’s people. Satan’s armies 
ascended “onto the breath of the earth” (Rev. 20:9). The phrase “they ascended” is a peculiar 
choice to describe “armies assembling for battle on a plain.”*** The notion that the Satanic 
armies ascended may have another significance. In this context, the ascent of the armies may 
primarily reflect their climbing from hades back onto the surface of the earth. Hades was the 
location where the dead were kept; the underworld.** The ascent of these armies may signify 


their resurrection. 


528 Note that there is no evidence whatsoever from the text of Revelation that during the millennium saints and 
the wicked interact. 


529 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1096. 

330 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1096. 

3! Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1096. 

532 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1026-27; Osborne, Revelation, 713; Koester, Revelation, 778. 
%33 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 136. 
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An objection to this argument may be that this interpretation suggests the nations are 
deceived in v. 8 before we are told of their resurrection in v. 9, if in fact their ascent signifies 
their resurrection. However, John does not appear to be very precise with the natural sequence 
of events, especially in this chapter. On two other occasions and in describing resurrection 
specifically, John mentions what the resurrected are doing before he reports their resurrection. 
So, in Rev. 20:4 John sees thrones and presumably the souls of the beheaded seated upon them, 
and afterwards explains that they came to life and reigned with Christ for 1000 years. 
Additionally, in v. 12 John sees the dead standing before God’s throne, and the judgement of 
the dead according to what was written in the books before he describes their resurrection in v. 
13, where the sea, death and hades gave up their dead. It is not therefore, strange for John to 


speak first of the deception and then of the resurrection of these armies. 


Last, the phrase td mAato¢ Tis yi\¢ also alludes to a resurrection. The phrase appears 
only once before in the LXX in Dan. 12:2.**° The passage is perhaps the clearest example of 
resurrection in the HB: moAAol tv xabevddvtwy ev TH TAATEL THS yij¢ dvactHcovTat (many of 
those sleeping in the breadth of the earth will rise, Dan. 12:2). In Daniel, the breadth of the earth 
is where the dead are sleeping. In Revelation, the nations went up (aveBycav) onto the expanse 
of the earth. Despite the differing use of the term, the fact that John is alluding to a clear 
resurrection passage with a unique phrase suggests that he wanted to associate the ascent of the 


nations with the notion of the resurrection. 


The hypothesis that Satan is bound symbolically because he has no one to deceive 
creates some questions concerning the location of his incarceration as well as the location of 
the dead whom Satan later deceives. Mealy assumes that both are imprisoned together, recalling 
Isa. 24:23.°°° However, it was previously noted that Hades and the abyss should not be thought 
of as identical locations. According to Revelation the dead are kept in Hades**’ whereas Satan 
was thrown into the abyss. Since Satan is not said to have been killed at the coming of the 


Divine Warrior, he could not be placed in Hades with the dead nations. Furthermore, if Satan 


°35 Without the article, the words also appear in Sir. 1:3 (Sos odpavot xat mAdtos y¥¢). This instance is not the 
same as either Daniel or Revelation. 


536 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 124. 


°37 This statement reflects the general understanding of Revelation that Hades is the place for the dead. Koester, 
Revelation, 246. In Rev. 19, the dead nations are not specifically mentioned as going to Hades although we are 
told that they are “given” back from death and Hades in Rev. 20:13. In Rev. 20:8, in the nations’ first 
reappearance since their killing in Rev. 19:21, they also appear at the four corners of the earth, the doors of the 
underworld. Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 107. 
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and the nations were confined together one could not argue that Satan was disarmed or bound 
because he would have all his subjects together with him. But where is the location of the abyss? 

As was noted earlier, the abyss is a standard reference to the bottomless sea, a chaotic 
place away from God’s order and creation, the dwelling place of demons. In Rev. 20, the abyss 
is a representation of the earth void of all life because of the coming of the Divine Warrior. 
According to Isa. 24, (a source that as we saw earlier has shaped John’s understanding of the 
imprisonment of Satan),°** the arrival of Yahweh leaves the earth desolate. Isaiah describes the 
earth as laid waste, withered, defiled, and destroyed as if by the flood, with its very foundations 
shaken (Isa. 24:1, 4, 5, 18-20). A similarly desolate image of the earth after the visitation of 
Yahweh was invoked by Jeremiah, who described the earth as formless and void, the mountains 
and the hills as shaking, and the land empty of its inhabitants and birds (Jer. 4:23-25).*°° 
Although Jeremiah lacks the notion of the imprisonment of demons, it does contain the idea of 
the visitation of Yahweh as well as his rapid advance like the clouds, his chariots and horses 
(Jer. 4:13). The visitation of the Divine Warrior, the clouds, and the horses are all ideas that 
John employs frequently in passages describing the second coming (cf. Rev. 1:7; 14:14-20; 
19:11-21). The last background that we saw was from | Enoch’s descriptions of the abyss as a 
place where fallen angels or stars were imprisoned.**° That passage too made allusions to the 
prison of the angels as being in a primordial state and in fact used imagery and language from 
the creation. The common denominator of all these passages is that after the judgement of God, 
the earth or for 1 Enoch the location where the fallen stars were taken for captivity is left 
desolate in a primordial state. 

John’s scenario shares much with the Jewish eschatological expectation that the earth 
will return to a primordial state at the end and before God’s eternal kingdom. The conclusion 
of the seven plagues brings the reader chronologically just prior to the second coming; the last 
plague is in fact the “final event before the eschaton.”**! The coming of Jesus is also inferred 
by the storm theophany accompanying the final plague. The earthquake, the hail and the 


disappearance of mountains and islands are events closely associated with Sinai, and the day of 


538 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 990-91; Koester, Revelation, 770; Osborne, Revelation, 700; Aune, Revelation 
17-22, 1078; Stefanovic, Revelation of Jesus Christ, 576. 


53° Stefanovic includes this passage as a background for Rev. 20. Stefanovic, Revelation of Jesus Christ, 576. 
540] En. 18:11-16 cf, 1 En. 21:7 and chapter 5.2. 


%41 Osborne, Revelation, 601. Note also that the sixth plague ended with a clear allusion to the second coming by 
referring to the idea that Christ will come as a thief. Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 300-301. 
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the Lord (Exod. 19:18-21; Ps. 97:5; Isa. 2:12-19; 40:4; 45:2; 1 En. 1:6-7; 4 Ezra 15:42;°” T. 
Moses 10:4; Sib. Or. 8:232-238>3),*44 The seventh plague is so devastating that “the creation 
trembles and flees from the presence of God coming in wrath to judgment”.**° A catastrophic 
earthquake destroys the cities of the nations, the islands as well as the mountains. The 
magnitude of the earthquake is seen in its devastating effect in splitting Babylon into three parts 
and the cities of the nations falling (Rev. 16:19).*4° Beside the earthquake, huge hail weighing 
a talent falls upon the earth (Rev. 16:20). Even if the late Jewish definition of the weight of a 
talent is used, this hail would weigh at least 20.4 Kgs.*4” The point is that the hail is extremely 
large (much larger than anything encountered in real life) and it causes real devastation. The 
earthquake and the hail are in addition to the previous plagues that polluted the sea (Rev. 16:3), 
the rivers (Rev. 16:4), made the sun scorching (Rev. 16:8), and brought darkness (Rev. 16:10). 
As the plagues proceed, the earth becomes all the more uninhabitable and inhospitable to life. 
The coming of the Divine Warrior in Rev. 19:11-21 then kills all the wicked. The events as 
described by John render the earth desolate and destroyed. Just as creation took place in seven 
days, at the end, seven plagues undo that work of creation. This is why it is imperative for the 
earth and the heavens to be re-created before they host the believers for eternity in Rev. 21:1. 
The text is an allusion to Isa. 65:17 where “the newness comes from God creating.”*** The earth 
needs this re-creation because the desolation of the previous plagues and battles has left the 
earth in a primordial state. 

The idea that before the final judgement the earth will return to a primordial state is also 


found in 4 Ezra 7:26-44. 4 Ezra is an apocalyptic work dated at about 100 AD, roughly the 


54 However, 4 Ezra chs. 15 and 16 is probably not Jewish but a Christian addition to the book. Bruce M. 
Metzger, “The Fourth Book of Ezra,” in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha: Apocalyptic Literature and 
Testaments (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 518. 


*43 The reference is also Christian and lines 217-250 are part of an acrostic poem that its initials spell out: Iycot¢ 
Xpiotds Oeod Vids Vwtyp Utavupdc. John J. Collins, “Sibylline Oracles,” in OTP, ed. James H. Charlesworth, vol. 
1 (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 416. 


44 Osborne, Revelation, 599. 
45 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 205. 


546 Osborne, Revelation, 598. Kiddle writes that “[t]he term the cities of the nations, give us the wide picture of 
universal ruin.” Kiddle and Ross, The Revelation of St. John, 332-33. 


547 Marvin A. Powell, “Weights and Measures,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: Doubleday, 
1992). Other estimates place the weight of a talent between 60 and 100 pounds. Mounce, The Book of 
Revelation, 304.Whatever the weight of the talent, John is not being literal. His point is that the hail of the last 
plague is so large that such a phenomenon has never occurred before and is utterly catastrophic and devastating 
on the earth. 
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same time as Revelation.*” The book suggests that the Messiah will rule for four hundred years 
(4 Ezra 7:28). Following his reign, the Messiah and all people will die and the world will return 
to primaeval silence for seven days (4 Ezra 7:30). These days having passed, a resurrection will 
occur, and the Most High will administer justice to all—righteous and unrighteous. The account 
of judgement in 4 Ezra differs somewhat from that of Rev. 20,>°° but it also shares a similar 
pattern.**! Here it is sufficient to note that immediately after the earth became devoid of its 
inhabitants it was described as if in a primeval state. 

The notion that locations that were previously inhabited by humans will become the 
dwelling places of demonic beings had already been announced in Rev. 18:2. There the angel 
who announces the destruction of Babylon declares that it has become: “a dwelling place 
(xatoxytHptov) of demons, a haunt (dvAaxy) of every foul spirit, a haunt (duAaxy) of every 
foul bird, a haunt (dvAax%) of every foul and hateful beast” (NRSV). The English text obscures 
John’s repetition of the word muAaxy three times in the space of one verse. Since the word 
gvAaxy means prison,” Rev. 18:2 also describes a demonic imprisonment like Rev. 20:1-3. 
Koester, who notes that puAaxy means prison, prefers to translate the word as an enclosed space 
and points to the fact that demons and unclean spirits were thought to inhabit desolate places 
and devastated cities.*°? All these observations are important. The word dvAaxy connotes 
confinement and imprisonment and ties this text with Rev. 20:7, which describes the release of 
Satan, not from the abyss but from his prison (éx tH¢ buAaxyjs). Furthermore, the notion that 
desolate spaces are the home or prison of demons and spirits also fits with our proposal that the 
desolate earth is the abyss, the prison of Satan. Last, the unclean birds that feast on corpses also 
tie Rev. 18:2 with Rev. 19:17-21, where these birds are described as the sole survivors of the 
battle.*°* These observations show that the symbolism of Satan being thrown into the abyss 
does not denote his physical relocation to another subterranean locale. Satan’s being thrown 


into the abyss refers to his isolation on the destroyed, desolate earth. 


4° Metzger, “The Fourth Book of Ezra,” 520. 
50 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1106. 


55! The pattern of 4 Ezra’s eschatology and its relation to Rev. 20 will be considered later in the discussion of the 
millennial kingdom. For the similarities, see Jack T. Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium? The Sources 
behind Revelation 20,” New Testament Studies 50, no. 3 (2004): 449. 


5%? See, for instance, Matt. 5:25; 14:3, 10; 18:30; 25:36; Mark 6:17, 27; Acts 5:19. 
53 Koester, Revelation, 697-98. 
54 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 965. 
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This theory has direct implications for the question of the nations. In Rev. 19:11-21, the 
nations were destroyed by the coming of the Divine Warrior. We saw that the war was universal 
and that nobody survived the second coming. We also argued that Satan’s imprisonment in the 
abyss during the thousand years is a reference to his isolation on the earth with nobody to 
deceive. This series of events does not allow for any possibility that the nations will repent. 
Indeed, Rev. 20 contains no such hint of repentance. One would have expected at least a 
statement from John on how the nations responded to God while beyond the influence of Satan, 
but Rev. 20 is completely silent on the matter. This is because the binding of Satan does not 
suggest an easier path to salvation for the nations, but is an image that assumes their absence 
from the earth. 

All these observations pertain to the fate of the nations, but what happens to the saints 
during the millennium? Although their fate is not the subject of this study, the destiny of the 
church and that of the nations is intertwined, which makes it crucial to trace the fate of the 
church in Rev. 20 as well. The process is important because any hypothesis we may formulate 


on the nations will have to be consistent with Revelation’s greater scheme of events. 
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6. The Saints during the millennium 


Whereas Satan is bound in the abyss for a thousand years, the saints enjoy a much better time 
serving as priests of God and reigning with Christ for the same duration—a thousand years. *° 
Thus, the contrasting image of the fate of the saints with that of the wicked in Rev. 19:17-21 
and that of Satan in Rev. 20:1-3 continues. The reign of the saints, described in Rev. 20:4-6, is 
usually referred to as an interim reign because John later portrays the eternal reign of the saints 


on earth after the millennium has ended. 


In the previous chapters, we reached some conclusions concerning the fate of the saints 
and the wicked that will be relevant in this chapter. We noted in chapter 4 that, during the 
second coming, the saints were transferred to heaven. Examining the fate of the wicked nations 
in Rev. 19, we found that they were killed at the same event. The last image of the earth in Rev. 
19 is becoming a vast battlefield full of unburied corpses that feeds the carrion-eating birds. 
Rev. 20 continued the same image. We concluded that the description of Satan’s binding and 
his subsequent being cast into the abyss essentially illustrated his confinement to the desolate, 
chaotic earth. Alone, on a deserted earth that became his prison, Satan was rendered completely 
unable to deceive anyone. The image of the abyss in Rev. 20 is remarkably similar to that of 
the desolate Babylon in Rev. 18 which also became a demonic prison and the home of unclean 


birds. 


It is important to test these conclusions in the light of the rest of Rev. 20. Does the earth 
remain uninhabited during all these years or does it become the location of the messianic reign? 
If the saints are somehow relocated back to earth, the earth itself clearly can hardly be the abyss 
where Satan is imprisoned. Another question has to do with the function of this interim 
kingdom. Why does John envision the salvation of the saints delivered in two separate 
instalments? These questions primarily concern the saints in Revelation but, as noted earlier, 
the fate of the saints is intertwined with that of the nations, and is often portrayed in contrasting 


terms. In this chapter, we will trace the traditions that may lie behind John’s interim kingdom. 


555 At first sight Rev. 20:4-6 appears to be speaking only about the martyrs. John’s syntax, however, is not clear 
as to whom the passage may be referring. Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1084. Some of the candidates for seating on 
the thrones of Rev. 20:4 are the twenty-four elders (who are seated on thrones in Rev. 4:4; 11:16), angels or all 
the saints, and the martyrs in particular. The passage may be translated as “And I saw thrones and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given to them, even/also (I saw) the souls of those beheaded for the testimony of Jesus 
.... The beheaded souls may be an additional group or a subgroup to the first one that John said occupied the 
thrones. It will be argued later that the broader context of Revelation as well as the immediate context of the 
millennium suggests that John expected all saints to be part of the millennial reign, so Koester, Revelation, 771; 
Wall, Revelation, 238. See chapter 7.1. 
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After evaluating them a new view will be proposed concerning the function of the interim 
kingdom in the eschatology of Revelation. The events occurring during the millennium further 
support the conclusion that John’s narrative does not allow for a hypothetical conversion of the 
nations at that time. Rather, John’s emphasis turns to heaven and the saints and does not deal 


with the nations until after the thousand years have been completed. 


6.1 Why a thousand years? 


In Rev. 20, John seems to be introducing a concept not found elsewhere in the Bible—the notion 
of an interim kingdom during which the saints will reign together with Christ for 1000 years.*°° 
Neither the time frame of a 1000 years reign nor the idea that the saints will inherit their 
salvation in two instalments is attested in the HB or elsewhere in the New Testament. The 
millennium has puzzled interpreters not least because John nearly always mines his themes for 
his writings from these quarries. Where does the concept of the millennium come from and why 


has John introduced this seemingly new notion here? 
6.1.1 The interim messianic kingdom in Jewish literature. 


Most commentators note that in some Jewish noncanonical apocalypses roughly contemporary 
with Revelation, and some rabbinic sources, the notion of an interim messianic kingdom occurs. 
For example, 4 Ezra 7:28 claims that the Messiah will be revealed and will remain for four 
hundred years before his death and the return of the world “to primeval silence for seven 
days”.°>’ After that, the resurrection will occur and then a judgement. 4 Ezra 7:26-44 follows 
the same pattern as Rev. 20, describing an interim period during which the Messiah will reign. 
This period will be followed by a final resurrection and judgement.°>* The passage however has 
some notable differences from Revelation. First, the reigning period is not a thousand but four 
hundred years. Second, the passage says nothing of the Messiah’s role as a warrior and judge.*°” 
Third, after the resurrection, the Messiah plays no part in the new eternal kingdom.*” Last, in 


Revelation the reign of the saints does not end when the thousand years are over but continues 


586 Morris, The Revelation of St. John, 234. 


°57 Scholars usually date 4 Ezra around 100 AD. Metzger, “The Fourth Book of Ezra,” 520. All quotations from 
4 Ezra are from Metzger’s translation. 


5°8 Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 449. 
5°° Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1106. 
560 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1106. 
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seamlessly in the New Jerusalem where the saints will continue reigning for eternity (Rev. 


2085) °° 


The 2 Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (2 Bar.), another Jewish apocalyptic work written 
roughly contemporaneously with Revelation, describes an interim messianic kingdom.*” 2 Bar. 
39:3-5 uses a vaticinia ex eventu to predict the succession of four kingdoms from the time of 
the implied author (Baruch the scribe) to the time of the actual author, who attempted to make 
theological sense of the destruction of Jerusalem.°™ The four kingdoms are apparently Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome.*™ Baruch predicted that the Anointed would destroy the host of the 
last ruler who would be left alive but bound (2 Bar.40:1 cf. Rev. 19:11-21; 20:2-3). On mount 
Zion, the Anointed will convict this ruler of his evil deeds and then will kill him (2 Bar. 40:2). 
Although the dominion of the Anointed is said to “last forever” it actually appears to be of 
limited unspecified duration, “until the world of corruption has ended” (2 Bar. 40:3).°° The 
reign of the Anointed therefore belongs to this age rather than to the age to come.°® The 
messianic reign is not described in much detail in this chapter. Baruch simply claims that the 
Anointed will “protect the rest of my people” (2 Bar. 40:2). Later, 2 Bar. 72:1-74:4 provides 
more details about the conditions during the reign of the messiah, but that second passage does 


not explicitly describe his reign as interim.*° 


The binding and the killing of the last ruler are certainly reminiscent of the narrative of 
Rev. 20, although a notable difference is that the evil ruler of 2 Bar. 40:1-2 is human, not the 
devil as in Rev. 20:2, 10. Further, the resurrection is not mentioned in connection with this 
interim messianic kingdom. Baruch deals with the resurrection in 2 Bar. 30; 50. The timing is 


after the glorious return of the Anointed one (2 Bar. 30:1) and the context of the chapter is the 


5! Koester, Revelation, 787. 


5® 2 Baruch is often thought of as written around 100 AD like 4 Ezra. Since 2 Baruch appears to show a more 
advanced stage of theological development than 4 Ezra, it is generally thought of as slightly later. A. F. J. Klijn, 
“2 (Syriac Apocalypse of) Baruch,” in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha: Apocalyptic Literature and 
Testaments (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 617. All quotations from 2 Bar. are from Klijn’s translation. 


56 Giantzaklidis, “The Heavenly Temple in Noncanonical Apocalyptic Literature,” 291. See also John J. Collins, 
The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature, Revised (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1998), 195. 


54 George Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature Between the Bible and the Mishnah (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg 
Fortress, 2005), 280. 


56 K lijn, “2 (Syriac Apocalypse of) Baruch,” 633. 
56 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 219. 


567 Aune sees an indication in 2 Bar. 74:2: “For that time is the end of that which is corruptible and the beginning 
of that which is incorruptible.” Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1107. The description portrays the kingdom as peaceful, 
without pain, strife, tribulation, or untimely deaths. Even manual work will be easy (2 Bar. 73:2-74:1). 
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resurrection of the righteous. However, the resurrection of the dead and their subsequent 


judgement does not appear in the same context as the interim kingdom. 


Two other works that are often cited as examples of an intermediary messianic kingdom 
are 2 En. 32:2-33:1 and Jub. 1:27-9 and Jub. 23:26-31. These examples, however, are irrelevant 
to our understanding of Revelation’s interim kingdom. Aune observes that 2 Enoch is a very 
late work, probably originating in the late Middle Ages, and Jub. 1:27-9 does not refer “to a 
temporary kingdom but to the eternal rule of God on earth with no mention of a Messiah.”>® 
Likewise, the period of a thousand years in Jub. 23:27 is a reference to the new life expectancy 


of the righteous during the eternal rule of God on earth.°® 


Later rabbinic literature assigned a variety of opinions concerning the duration of the 
messianic kingdom to particular rabbis. Strack and Billerbeck, III 826 composed a long list of 


rabbis who speculated on the duration of the kingdom. M. Ford summarizes the list as follows: 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (AD 90) suggested a thousand years. 
Joshua (AD 90), two thousand years. 
Eleazar ben Azariah (AD 100) seventy years. 
Akiba (AD 135), forty years. 
Jose of Galilee (AD 110), sixty years. 
Dasa (AD 180), six hundred years. 
Eliezer ben Jose of Galilee (AD 150), four hundred years. 
A number of Rabbis about AD 90 said two thousand years.>”° 


The dates of the rabbinic sources should be taken with great caution since we cannot 
always be certain that the ideas attributed to a particular rabbi were indeed his and have not 
been redacted. The dates beside their names should often be considered to be much later.*7! 


Although these sources do not agree on the duration or even the descriptions of this interim 


568 Aune, 1105. On dating 2 Enoch see also F. I. Andersen, “2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch,” in The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha: Apocalyptic Literature and Testaments (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 94-95. 
Milik, Books of Enoch, 107-8. Contra Ford who suggests 50 AD as a date for 2 Enoch. Ford, Revelation, 352-53. 
Ford’s dating for 2 Enoch has not been well received and “must be considered merely a tour de force.” Sanders, 
“Whence the First Millennium?,” 449. 


5 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1105; Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 449. 
570 J, Massyngberde Ford, Revelation (London: Anchor Yale Bible, 1975). 353. 
571 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1108. 
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kingdom, they agree that there would be a limited intermediate period between the present age 
and the age to come. However, their late date makes them unlikely candidates for John’s source; 
thus Aune concludes that “John is the first author who anticipates a messianic interregnum of 


one thousand years, a number symbolic for a lengthy yet limited period of time.”>”” 


In their quest to find an answer to the question of why John picks the period of a 
thousand years, some scholars turn to Ps. 90:4: “For a thousand years in your sight are like 
yesterday when it is past, or like a watch in the night” (NRSV). Roloff, for instance, considers 
it likely that John combined Ps. 90:4 with Gen. 1:31 and Gen. 2:1-3 to append to the present 
age of 6,000 years a seventh millennial day that would complete the week and represent the 
believer’s sabbath rest.*’? The problem with this theory is that Roloff supports it by citing 2 En. 
33:1 ff, a work that as we noted earlier may be about a thousand years later than Revelation.°” 
Roloff also brings up the epistle of Barnabas 16:4, which is roughly contemporary with 
Revelation and claims that in “six thousand years the Lord completed everything, because for 
Him a day means a thousand years.” Barnabas understands the seventh day to refer to the 
coming of the “Son to abolish the time of the lawless and judge the impious...then deservedly 
(xaAdic) he will rest on the seventh day” (Bar. 16:5). However, nowhere does Barnabas connect 
“this notion of 6,000 years from creation to the end with the idea of a millennial messianic 
interregnum at the end time.”°’> Moreover, A. Collins concludes that “nothing in the text of 
Revelation suggests that speculation on a world-week had anything to do with defining the time 


of Satan’s confinement and of the messianic reign as a thousand years.”>”° 


6.1.2 The question of Zoroastrian influence on Revelation’s eschatology. 


In their search for the origin of Revelation’s millennium, some scholars turn to influences from 
other religions, Zoroastrianism in particular. The equivalent to the Hebrew Messiah is SoSyant, 
a saviour born of the seed of the great prophet ZarathuStra (Zoroaster) who will come to 


“establish the true faith and God’s own nation.”°”” It was believed that the seed of ZarathuStra 


57? Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1108. 

5 Roloff, Revelation, 226. 

574 See footnote #568. 

575 Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 451. 


57 Adela Yarbro Collins, Cosmology and Eschatology in Jewish and Christian Apocalypticism (Leiden: Brill, 
1996), 85. 


577 John R. Hinnels, “Zoroastrian Saviour Imagery and Its Influence on the New Testament,” Numen 16, no. 3 
(1969): 163. 
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was to be preserved in a lake and towards the end of the world it would impregnate three virgins 
who would bathe there. The result would be the birth of three brothers, the third of which is the 
supreme Sdsyant Asvat-ereta. He would restore the world,°’* resurrect the dead,°”? and judge 
all men.*®° In the Greater Bundahi&sn, the longer recension of Zoroastrian cosmology and 
cosmogony, the final 3000 years of world history are divided into three periods of 1000 years 
each.°*! The sons of Zarathu&tra are born at the end of each of these periods, restoring good in 
the world and reviving the Zoroastrian teachings that fell into neglect.°*’ So8yant Asvat-ereta 
is born at the concluding millennium.°** The great snake demon AZi Dahaka who was chained 
will also be set free at the beginning of the final millennium only to be defeated in the last 
battle.*4 

Zoroastrianism offers many parallels to Revelation’s eschatology, including the notion 
of a demonic imprisonment and his release (albeit at a different time), the themes of a saviour, 
resurrection, judgement, restoration and the period of 1000 years. However, there are scholars 
who consider the theories of influence overblown. The first problem is the timing of most of 
these sources. It is difficult to identify with certainty the Zoroastrian teaching of the pre- 
Christian period. Some of the older primary sources are the Gathas, Zoroaster’s own hymns, 
and the Zoroastrian scriptures, the Avesta (that include the Gathas). However, the preserved 
Gathas are so difficult to understand that scholars admit that in order to discern their proper 
meaning they have to seek the help of the later Zoroastrian scriptures.**° The Avesta are also 
problematic. Iranian priests transmitted these texts orally because they rejected the use of 
writing until the 6 century AD.°*° When they finally were written down in a text corpus, they 


were substantially reduced in size because of the Muslim conquests.°*’ Nearly three quarters of 


578 Yt. 19:89 ff. 
5 Yt. 13:128 f. 
589 Tr, Bd. 34:25 Hinnels, “Zoroastrian Saviour Imagery and Its Influence on the New Testament,” 166-69. 


°8! The age of the cosmos according to Zoroastrianism is supposed to be 12,000 years divided into four stretches 
of 3,000 years. Ninian Smart, The World’s Religions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 220. 
There were, however, dissenting opinions on this chronological division. The Zurvanite sect preferred a 6,000 
year period followed by a Great Year of 1,000 years. Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 451. 


>82 Norman Cohn, Cosmos, Chaos, and the World to Come: The Ancient Roots of Apocalyptic Faith (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2001), 103. 


583 Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 452. 


>*4 Roloff, Revelation, 226; Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 452. Sanders explains that this demon 
was originally thought to have been slain previously, but later the “notion arose that he was only fettered.” 


585 Charles David Isbell, “Zoroastrianism and Biblical Religion,” Jewish Bible Quarterly 34, no. 3 (2006): 152. 
586 Isbell, “Zoroastrianism and Biblical Religion,” 152. 


587 Prods Oktor Skjzrve, An Introduction to Zoroastrianism, 2005, 5. 
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the original Avesta is lost. For the reconstruction, scholars turn to later Pahlavi texts. These are 
Zoroastrian books written in Middle Persian and their final redaction was completed around the 
9 century AD.>** The use of such texts to suggest influence on Judaism and Revelation is very 
precarious. In response, those who subscribe to the Zoroastrian influence, point out that behind 
the Pahlavi texts lie much earlier sources.**? They draw attention to the fact that names and 
titles appearing in later Zoroastrian works must have been formed prior to the time of these 
writings “because they reflect earlier usage.”°”’ The claim that although the concept of an 
eschatological millennium is attested only late, it “arises in the context of a long tradition of 
speculation about the different 1000 year periods of world history.”>?! 

Sanders’ and Hinnells’ observations are correct in pointing out that the sources of the 
texts are important. However, much of the source material being earlier than the 9" century AD 
does not prove that it is earlier than the 1* century AD or that it influenced John. 

James Barr argues against Zoroastrian influence on Jewish apocalyptic, and by 
extension on the millennium of Rev. 20. Barr bases his conclusions on two points. First, he 
finds no interest in Zoroastrian religion in Jewish literature, and second, Judaism does not adopt 
the structure of the Iranian religion.°”” Likewise, Hanson, who traces the development of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, finds no evidence of outside foreign influences, concluding that it follows 
an “unbroken development” without the signs of outside influence that appear to be late, and 
after the essential character of Jewish apocalyptic was developed.*” 

It is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion when the evidence is scant and can be 
interpreted in different ways. Instead of speaking generally of Zoroastrian influence on Judeo- 
Christian eschatology, it may be more helpful to discuss individual notions relevant to our 
discussion such as the 1000 years—a number that is attested only rarely in the Bible, or the 


interim messianic kingdom that, as noted earlier, appears only in two Jewish apocalypses. 


588 Hinnels, “Zoroastrian Saviour Imagery and Its Influence on the New Testament,” 163; Jan N. Bremmer, The 
Rise and Fall of the Afterlife (London: Routledge, 2002), 47. Bauckham pushes the date even further forward to 
the 10th or 11th century AD, cautioning that it has undergone a number of redactions. Richard Bauckham, 
“Descent to the Underworld,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 2:145-149. 


58 Hinnels, “Zoroastrian Saviour Imagery and Its Influence on the New Testament,” 163. 
590 Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 454. 
5°! Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 454. 


5°? James Barr, “The Question of Religious Influence: The Case of Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Christianity,” 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion 53, no. 2 (1985): 201-35. 
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The thousand-year period is found only in Ps. 90:4 and, as was argued above, this 
passage is not a good candidate background for the millennium. Sanders concludes that since 
the Zoroastrian concepts appearing in the late surviving texts are older and more fitting to Rev. 
20, they underlie Revelation’s imagery and not Ps. 90.°°4 But this argument presents the 
interpreter with a false dichotomy and asks him or her to select the most likely option from two, 
assuming that only two are available. As noted earlier, the thousand-year period is attested in 
the Zoroastrian religion but only as one period within three separate thousand-year schemes.°”° 
In Revelation, the thousand years are not related to any other time period. This suggests that 
the Zoroastrian background is not a suitable candidate for the thousand years in Revelation. Is 
there any possibility that John takes the notion of the 1000-year scheme from elsewhere? 

Adela Yarbro Collins discusses the significance of numbers in Revelation, observing 
that they have far more prominence than in any other apocalyptic book.*”° As against Sanders, 


0,>°” she notes 


who thinks that the number 1000 is not a particularly Jewish unit such as 40 or 40 
that other Jewish apocalypses such as The Apocalypse of Weeks, The Book of Watchers and 
the Assumption of Moses (otherwise called the Testament of Moses) used the number ten or 
multiples of ten to organize “large blocks of time in some meaningful way”. The presumed 
purpose is seeking to demonstrate some sort of “orderliness and rationality in world history.”>”8 
The issue, therefore, is not that the number 1000 is not present in Jewish works but rather that 
multiples of 10 are. 

Resseguie points out that for John the number ten represents totality. Just as a complete 
human being has ten fingers and ten toes, the dragon and the beast have ten horns, and the beast 
has ten diadems on his horns (Rev. 12:3; 13:1; 17:3, 7). Ten kings ally with the beast at first 
and fight the Lamb, only to turn against Babylon and hate her later (Rev. 17:12, 16). The number 
is not only associated with the wicked forces. Ten are also the days of affliction of the Smyrna 


church.*”? Multiples of ten represent an amplification of the total number. The thousand years 


are the third power of ten (10°). In a way it is the product of the numbers 3 and 10. Whereas 10 


>°4 Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 455. 

°° Cohn, Cosmos, Chaos, and the World to Come, 103. 

°° Collins, Cosmology and Eschatology in Jewish and Christian Apocalypticism, 118. 
5°7 Sanders, “Whence the First Millennium?,” 450. 

5°8 Collins, Cosmology and Eschatology in Jewish and Christian Apocalypticism, 83. 


5° Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 31. Mathewson essentially argues for this interpretation when he suggests 
that the number 10 represents completeness. Mathewson, “A Re-Examination of the Millennium,” 247. 
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represents totality, 3 is the number associated with the divine and the counterfeit divine.°°° The 
number three adds “superlative force.”°°! The thousand-year scheme, therefore, not only 
describes totality but is also amplified by the number three, which is associated with divinity 
and eternity. There is no need to postulate that John ventured outside the boundaries of the 
Judeo-Christian theology to come up with the number 1000. The number ten is a number that 
John has used often. This number was modified, intensified and transformed by the number 
three. Transforming important numbers or using multiples of these numbers is one of John’s 
common practices.” It is more likely, therefore, that the number 1000 is the product of John’s 
speculation with numerical values than a loan from the Zoroastrian religion. 

The notion of an interim kingdom is also unlikely to have come from the 
Zoroastrianism. To be sure, these two religions share similar notions like a saviour, fighting 
and defeating demonic hosts, resurrecting the dead, and carrying out an eschatological 
judgement.°°? However, many religions have similar themes and how likely is it that John was 
influenced by the Zoroastrian religion to employ these themes in Revelation? 

In conclusion, I do not find the Zoroastrian influence in the construction of Rev. 20 
likely. The Iranian sources are far too recent for us to be able to use them with confidence and 
the period of a thousand years may have its roots in Jewish numerical speculation, not in the 


Zoroastrian periodization of history. 


6.2 The theological function of the millennium 


We seek to understand the roots of themes and identify the cultures that influenced their creation 
so that we appreciate their meaning and function better in the narrative of Revelation. Aune’s 
question: “What is the function of such a temporary messianic kingdom?” is more important 
than “from where does John derive his image?” The assumption seems to be that this messianic 
kingdom reflects some sort of Jewish expectation. In fact, Barclay claims that the “whole 


background is Jewish and not Christian.”°°° As we noted earlier, Jewish apocalyptic writers 


6 Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 28. 


6°! Resseguie observes how in Rev. 4:8 the triple pronouncement of the four living creatures that God is holy 
“emphasizes God’s exceeding holiness.” Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 28. 


602 See how John uses the number twelve (Rev. 12:1; 21:12), one hundred and forty-four (12x12, Rev. 21:17), 
twelve thousand (12x1000, Rev. 12:5ff) and one hundred forty-four thousand (12x12x1000, Rev. 7:4). 
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such as 2 Bar. and 4 Ezra, who are roughly contemporary with John as well as some later 
rabbinic sources, envision such a kingdom. This suggests that during the time John wrote 
Revelation, ideas of an interim kingdom were part of the Jewish milieu. However, it can hardly 
be argued that John copied these ideas from these particular authors or that his interim kingdom 
functions the same way as the interim kingdoms of 2 Bar. and 4 Ezra because of the substantial 
differences that Revelation has from those works. 

Others such as Roloff claim that the notion of the millennium “arose through the 
coalescence of two views ...[t]he older Davidic Messiah tradition expects in the future a saving 
consummation on earth ... [t]he later hope which was shaped in apocalyptic thought, awaits in 
the future the collapse of the present age and the dawn of the new age.’ Osborne admits that 
the “Old Testament had little explicit commentary on the ‘millennium’” but still believes that 
“... the view of the coming kingdom of God as an earthly reign ... provided the background 
for the concept” of Revelation’s millennium. Osborne then suggests that the rabbinic views of 
an interim kingdom modified this view.°°’ Both scholars suggest that John merged two views 
(apocalyptic and classical prophecy according to Roloff, prophetic expectations modified by 
the rabbinic idea of the interim kingdom according to Osborne), but neither of them trace any 
Christian influence on the millennium. 

Aune’s approach is more nuanced. He recognizes similarities of John’s interim 
kingdom, especially with that of 4 Ezra, but proposes that the two authors attempted to reconcile 
messianic expectations of an earthly kingdom with the concept of the ultimate future eternal 
reign of God independently of each other. Since the Jewish messiah was not a divine being, his 
possible death was not a problem for Ezra’s audience. On the other hand, for a Christian author 
like John, the death of the exalted Christ was not an option. According to Aune, therefore, it 
would be necessary for this earthly kingdom of Christ to transfer sovereignty to God. Aune 
finds evidence of this awkward transfer in John’s narration of two wars (Rev. 19:11-21 and 
Rev. 20:7-10); two victories over Satan (Rev. 20:1-3 and Rev. 20:10), two resurrections (Rev. 
20:4-6 and Rev. 20:12-13), two judgements (Rev. 20:4 and Rev. 20:12-13) and finally two 
states of blessedness (Rev. 20:4 and Rev. 20:12). The purpose of this interim kingdom was to 


somehow pass the eternal theocratic rule from the messiah to God. Thus, the kingdom would 


66 Roloff, Revelation, 224. 
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function as “an anticipation of the perfect and eternal theocratic state that will exist when 
primordial conditions are reinstated for ever.” 

A different approach to the function of the millennium comes from D. Mathewson who 
adheres to the amillennial view.°°? Mathewson does not resort to Jewish prophecy or 
apocalyptic writings in order to understand the function of the millennium. Instead, he begins 
with the number 1000. He understands the number not only to represent completeness and 
totality but also as a contrast to the short period of ten days the church is to suffer in Rev. 2:10. 
Whereas the church’s suffering is to be short-lived, the vindication of the saints would be for a 
thousand years.°!° For Mathewson, the thousand years metaphorically portray the complete 
victory and vindication of the saints during the second coming of Christ. The millennium®'! 
reverses Satan’s and the beast’s attacks on the church and portrays the transfer of authority to 
the saints, their vindication and their authority to judge the wicked.°! 

In Mathewson’s amillennial understanding, the millennial kingdom is not a temporary 
reign before the final instalment of the eternal, unending reign of God, but the consummate 
triumph and vindication of the saints, the inauguration of God’s reign. The problem with this is 
that John not only repeatedly describes the temporal dimension of the millennium (yikta éry, 
Rev. 20: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), but also speaks of the saints’ reign as an event that takes place 
throughout the thousand years. For instance, John could say that at the millennium God made 
the saints a kingdom (as in Rev. 1:6, émoinoev judas Bactrciav), thus emphasizing the 
inauguration or the reception of the kingdom rather than a continuous reign. However, John 
writes that the saints “reigned” and “will reign” (éBaciAevcav weta tot Xpiotot xtra ety ... 
Bacthedooucw pet adtot [ta] xtAta ety, Rev. 20:4, 6), both expressions that deal with the 
process of reigning not its inauguration or consummation. 

Aune’s view has some merit, since it provides a plausible explanation for the duplication 
of many events that take place in Rev. 19-20. Aune’s theory also presupposes that the presence 
of the interim kingdom may not be entirely due to Jewish expectations but may have something 


to do with John’s Christian background. The biggest obstacle in adopting this view is that it 


608 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1108. 


60° Mathewson’s position is different to that of most amillennialists in that he believes Rev. 20:1-6 takes place 
after the second coming of Christ (most amillennialists view that time as the church age before the second 
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offers no evidence for its main tenet. Aune claims that John constructed the millennium in order 
to facilitate the transition of “sovereignty from Christ to God’*!? but nowhere does he 
demonstrate that such a transfer took place from the text of Revelation. Revelation does not 
record a heavenly council like that of Dan. 7:13-14 at the end of the millennium at which Jesus 
surrenders the kingdom to God.°'* Aune cites 1 Cor. 15:24-28 where Paul mentions such a 
transfer. However, Paul’s eschatological scenario cannot be used to explain John’s. Unlike in 
Paul in Revelation, the reign of Christ does not end after the millennium but takes place 
simultaneously with that of God (Rev. 21:22; 23; 22:3). 

The other views that were presented on the millennium assume a kingdom with an 
inherently Jewish character. Whether Jewish apocalyptic or classical prophetic expectations 
modified by rabbinic teachings, all these theories suppose that the millennial kingdom serves 
some Jewish prophetic/apocalyptic role. However, a close look at John’s description of the 
millennial reign in Rev. 20 shows that it bears no substantial resemblance to the HB’s 
expectations of a messianic reign. On the contrary, during the description of the millennial reign 
one can trace mostly ideas held by early Christian writers, although admittedly the theme of an 
interim thousand-year reign with Christ is not found in the New Testament. While most scholars 
assume the millennial kingdom to be the first instalment of the HB’s messianic kingdom, the 
description of this kingdom lacks nearly all the characteristics the messianic kingdom was 


supposed to have in the HB.*°!> 


6.3 The character of the millennial kingdom 


According to the HB, God’s future kingdom was to be earthly, often with the Messiah as its 
leader.°!® People would live in a peaceful paradisal setting with no wars (Isa. 2:4; Mic. 4:3). 
Even predatory animals would live in harmony with domestic ones and cause no harm (Isa. 
65:25). The inhabitants of this kingdom would build houses and eat the fruit of their land (Isa. 
65:20-21; Mic. 4:4). Central to these expectations is the city of Jerusalem in which the temple 


would be established and made more glorious (Isa. 60:13). The nations would stream into 


613 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1108. 


614 The reverse takes place in Dan. 7:13-14. The Son of Man is actually given dominion by the Ancient of Days; 
he does not surrender his sovereignty. 


615 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 37-38. See also Koester, Revelation and the End, 183-84. 
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Jerusalem and be led by its light.°!” Other traditions expected the nations to be destroyed or to 
become subservient to Israel.°!* Since the new kingdom was to be founded by God, it was 
expected to be pure and righteous.°!? The messianic reign was to take place on earth. Most of 
these expectations revolved around Jerusalem, Israel and its relationship with the nations. The 
character, description and location of John’s millennial kingdom is far from the Jewish 


expectations of the messianic reign. 


On the other hand, when one analyses what John says about the locale, and what takes 
place during the millennial reign of the saints, it becomes clear that Christian, not Jewish 
expectations about the end are met. It is notoriously difficult to differentiate between early 
Christianity and Judaism since Christianity began as a Jewish offshoot that utilized Jewish 
scriptures and worshipped in the same place as its mother religion. However, early Christianity, 
especially because of its unique understanding of Jesus and his teachings developed an 
eschatology and beliefs that were either on the fringes of Judaism or in some cases simply non- 
existent. I propose that the millennial kingdom as described in Revelation is not based on Jewish 
apocalyptic or prophetic expectations for the end, but rather that it fulfils the hopes and 
expectations of early Christians. I suggest that John inserted the messianic kingdom in his 
eschatological order of events not to describe the transfer of sovereignty from Christ to God, as 
Aune supposes, but rather to allow for the fulfilment of both Christian and Jewish expectations, 
some of which were otherwise incompatible with each other. Christian expectations of the 
eschaton are being fulfilled during the millennium. In contrast, during the new earth, when the 
eternal rule of God and Jesus is described the Jewish prophetic expectations find their 
fulfilment. In order to verify this proposal, we will examine the character of the millennial 


kingdom and that of God’s eternal kingdom on the new earth separately. 


6.3.1 Reigning with Christ 

John’s depiction of the millennial reign is void of any HB concepts concerning the messianic 
kingdom. Christ the messiah reigns in this kingdom (Rev. 20:4, 6), but he does so together with 
his saints. In fact, the description of the millennium pays more attention to the reign of the saints 


than that of Christ since Christ’s throne is not mentioned at all, whereas the thrones of the saints 
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are specified in v.4.%° The idea that the saints are coregents with the messiah is foreign to 
Jewish expectations. Two of the most famous passages describing the return of the Davidic rule 
are Jer. 23:5f and Isa. 9:7.°7! Neither passage assumes any sharing of power between the 
Davidic ruler and his subjects. The idea of saints reigning together with the Messiah also 


appears to be absent from Jewish apocalyptic literature.°” 


On the other hand, the notion of Christ reigning with his people is attested in early 
Christian texts. 2 Tim. 2:12 promises that those who endure will reign with Christ: “if we 
endure, we will also reign with him [cupBactAetoouev]; if we deny him, he will also deny us” 
(NRSV). Reigning with Christ is common to Revelation, Rev. 5:10 predicting the saints’ reign 


as does Rev. 22:5, which declares the everlasting reign of the saints. 


6.3.2 Judging during the millennium 

The main function of the saints during the millennium is judging. According to HB 
expectations, God is the judge who will bring the nations to judgement (Jer. 25:31). The Davidic 
king will also judge the earth with wisdom and understanding and justice (Isa. 11:1-4). 
However, judgement by the saints is not found in the HB. In later Jewish apocalyptic works, 
God sometimes judges through a vice-regent such as the Son of Man (1 En. 46:1ff) or his 
Messiah (2 Bar. 40:1-2; 72:2; 4 Ezra 12:32-34), but not in cooperation with the faithful.°~ 


The closest to saints judging is found in the Qumran commentary on Habakkuk. 
1QpHab 5:4-5 reads: “but in the hand of his chosen ones God will place the judgment over all 
the peoples; and by their reproof all the evildoers of his people will be pronounced guilty (by 
the reproof) of those who kept his commandments.”°™* Similarly Wis. 3:8 claims that the 
righteous “will judge [xptvotcww] nations and will have power over [xpatycovatw] peoples and 


the Lord will reign over them forever” (Translation mine).°° 


620 Aune notes that the identity of those seated on the thrones is not clear. Some think that it is the twenty-four 
elders of Rev. 4-5 whereas “most commentators understand them to represent the entire Christian church.” He 
concludes that “the identity of those seated on the thrones is surely connected with the resurrected martyrs” 
Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1084. 
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It is questionable whether these quotes can be taken to reflect mainstream Jewish 
expectations concerning the saints or the righteous judging the world. The commentary on 
Habakkuk seems to be the isolated view of the Qumran sect. The lack of other references in 
Qumran may suggest that this view was not popular within the community itself. Moreover, it 
seems that the passage emphasizes the faithful as those who accuse rather than being those who 
pass judgement. The judicial function of the faithful therefore may be best described as that of 
prosecutors rather than judges. As for Wis. 3:8, the judging seems to be closely associated with 
the authority the righteous will exercise over the nations. A parallelism subsists between the 
believers judging the nations and God’s reign: xpwvotaw évy ... xal Bacthedoet adtéiv xuptos eis 
tous aidvas. According to B.S. Easton, “‘judging’ is used in the Old Testament sense of 
‘rule’”;°*° hence the RSV translates this verse as “They will govern [xptvotatv] nations and rule 
over peoples, and the Lord will reign over them for ever.” Instead of suggesting that the Jewish 
believers will judge the nations, the passage probably reiterates one common Jewish belief that 
the nations will become subservient to the righteous Jewish believers.°”’ 

On the other hand, the New Testament contains several passages that assert the right of 
the saints to judge in the future, a tradition rooted in the sayings of Jesus. Both Matt. 19:28-29 
and Luke 22:28-30 envision a time when the enthroned disciples of Jesus would judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel. These passages share with Revelation the themes of judgement and of 
thrones. In both cases, the time is the eschatological future during which the Father has granted 
Jesus the kingdom (d1e8et6 wot 6 mathe wou Baothetav, Luke 22:29) or during the renewal when 
the son of God will sit on his throne of glory (év tH maAtyyevecia, otav xabioy 6 vld¢ tot 
avOpamou én Opdvov dd&n¢ adtot, Matt. 19:28). Both kingdom and thrones are central motifs in 
Revelation’s millennial reign. Additionally, both instances include the theme of persecution, 
portraying the disciples who are to judge either as having stood with Christ in his trials 
(Stavenevyxotes pet’ éurot év toig metpacuois rou, Luke 22:28) or as people who have left 
families and earthly possessions for Christ’s sake (més dois dbyxev oixias 7 ddEAdbOvS 7 AdEAdAS 


i matépa H untépa H téxva H aypods Evexev tot dvduatds wov, Matt. 19:29).°8 
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Paul also uses the theme of the disciples as judges. However, in his writings the disciples 
include all believers. In 1 Cor. 4:5 Paul advises the Corinthians not to rush to judgement before 
they have all the facts straight. Apparently, that time will be when the Lord will come and will 


illuminate all that is hidden, including human motives.°”” 


Therefore do not pronounce judgment [xpivete] before the time, before the Lord 
comes, who will bring to light the things now hidden in darkness and will disclose the 


purposes of the heart. Then each one will receive commendation from God. (NRSV) 


Later Paul repeats his claim that the saints will judge the world including the angels 1 


Cor. 6:2-3. 


Do you not know that the saints will judge [xpwototv] the world? And if the 
world is to be judged [xptvetat] by you, are you incompetent to try [xpitypiwy] trivial 
cases? Do you not know that we are to judge [xpivotuev] angels—to say nothing of 
ordinary matters? (NRSV) 

According to Fitzmyer, Paul claims that part of the eschatological destiny of Christians is to the 
judge the world with Christ and to “associate with his prerogatives those who are united with 
him.”°*° Fitzmyer is correct in asserting Paul’s expectation that believers will participate in the 
future judgement with Christ but he mistakenly supposes that Paul takes this from Dan. 7:22 
where “judgment was given over to the ‘holy ones’.”°?! Keil cautions that an interpretation of 
Dan. 7:22 that suggests the saints were given a judicial function is opposed to the context of the 
passage. In Dan. 7:22 God delivers the judgement “and by that judgment justice is done to the 
people of God.”? This is why the NKJV renders the text as “judgment was made in favor of 
the saints” and the NIV as “the Ancient of Days ...pronounced judgment in favor of the saints”. 


The Aramaic "1 may also mean a judgement (in the sense of verdict),°°? a view also supported 


by the LXX and the Theodotion text of Dan. 7:22. They read thy xpiow Edwxe tots aylous and 


TO xpiua Zdwxev cyious. xplow and xpiwe both refer to judgement in the sense of legal decision.°4 


9 Joseph Fitzmyer, J Corinthians (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2008), 214. 
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The passage, therefore, does not describe the transfer of a legal process to the saints, but rather 


a verdict given in favour of the saints.©> 


The passages above not only bear witness to an early Christian expectation that the 
saints will judge the world, but also show that this will take place after the second coming and 
that judgement will have a cosmic character since the duty of the saints will be to pass 
judgement even on angels. They also demonstrate that the disciples or the believers judging the 
world was a prominent Christian theme. Once again, the events taking place during the 
millennium do not seem rooted in common, popular Jewish eschatological expectations, but in 


New Testament traditions. 


6.3.3 The two resurrections 

In Revelation, the millennium is described as the period between two resurrections. In the HB, 
the resurrection theme is very rare, seemingly alluded to in just a few passages (Job 19:26, Dan. 
12:2 and possibly in Isa. 26:19.°) Groups such as the Sadducees, who accepted only the 
Pentateuch as inspired, did not even believe in the concept of resurrection.°°” During the time 
of Jesus, groups within Judaism such as the Pharisees believed in resurrection (Acts 23:6) and 
clearly Jesus did as well (Matt. 22:23-32). Likewise, many Jewish apocalypses refer to a future 
eschatological resurrection.°°* However, this is absent from the message of the classical 


prophets when they describe the messianic kingdom. 


The idea of resurrection is a central eschatological expectation in the New Testament, 
however. The Johannine Jesus claims to be the resurrection and the life (John 11:25),°° he 


speaks of two resurrections, that of life and that of judgement (John 5:29),° 


and Paul promises 
that during the second coming those who have died in Christ will be resurrected first (1 Thess. 
4:16). In 1 Cor. 15:50, Paul ties the concept of resurrection to the kingdom of God and 1 Cor. 


15:52 suggests that at the last trumpet the dead will rise imperishable. Once again, the concept 


635 NETS renders the LXX verse as “...he gave the verdict for the holy ones...” and a footnote explains the “for” 
as “in favor of’. Likewise, NETS translates the Theodotion text as “..he gave the judgment for the holy ones...” 
and again the in a footnote the “for” is explained as “in favor of”. 
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of resurrection is typical of New Testament expectations and probably absent from the classical 


rophetic expectations, **! although it is present in Jewish apocalyptic works. 
prop p g p pocalyp 


6.3.4 John’s allusions to the HB 

John’s conscious effort to steer away from the HB in describing the millennium can also be 
confirmed in his language. Although Revelation is replete with allusions to the HB, and 
virtually every verse echoes one or more HB passages, the millennial reign passage yields 
relatively few allusions. Their absence can be demonstrated by comparing the allusions found 
in the millennial reign to those found in the new Jerusalem and new earth passages in Rev. 21:1- 
22:5. For the sake of convenience and consistency, I used the numbers of allusions found by 
the UBS? in both biblical texts. According to the UBS?, Rev. 20:4-6, the passage that describes 
the millennial reign, contains only one allusion to two possible Septuagint passages; in v. 6, 
where John claims that the saints will be priests of God and of Christ (...écovtat tepeig Tot Ge0d 
xat Tob Xptotov...). This verse alludes to Isa. 61:6 (LXX: byetc dé iepeic xuptou xAnOyceobe) and 
Exod. 19:6 (LXX: busts dé grec wot BaciAciov ieodtevua xai voc dytov). It is interesting to 
note that even this allusion is not an exclusive HB theme. | Pet. 2:5,9 also claims that the 
believers are a royal priesthood (BaciAetov tepatevua). Koester points out that John could have 
“paraphrased or alluded to Old Testament passages in his description of the millennial kingdom 
if he had seen fit to do so; but this is not the case.”°? Indeed, it seems that John chose to strip 


this passage of elements that may have been associated with Jewish expectations. 


When one counts the allusions to the HB in the description of the new Jerusalem in the 
new earth in Rev. 21:1-22:5, however, the UBS? lists 60 allusions in the thirty-two verses of the 
passage.°* This is a ratio of slightly less than two (1.875) allusions per verse, whereas we noted 
previously only one allusion to the HB in the span of the three verses of Rev. 20:4-6 (0.333 
allusions per verse). Admittedly, the comparison between the passages is problematic in this 
respect since the millennium passage is considerably shorter. The point, however, should not 
be missed. John’s language, which is usually steeped in themes found in the HB, is noticeably 


different in his description of the millennial reign. 


641 As noted earlier with the possible exception of Isa 26:19. 
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6.3.5 The location of the millennial kingdom 

The clearest deviation of the millennial reign from the Jewish messianic expectations concerns 
its location. The Jewish messianic kingdom was to be on earth. Most Jewish hopes revolved 
around the restoration of the people of Israel, the possession of Palestine. Jerusalem and the 
temple were also focal points in these hopes,“ all of which were to be fulfilled on earth. John 
departs from these expectations, as we saw in chapter 4.1, when he envisions the saints in 
heaven after the second coming. It will be shown that the location of the millennial kingdom 
perpetuates the image of the saints in heaven. I will argue below that the millennial reign in 
Revelation takes place in heaven, not on earth, which is consistent with New Testament 


expectations. 


Most scholars assume that the millennial reign takes place on earth. In Rev. 5:9-10 
during the heavenly worship, the heavenly choir consisting of the twenty four elders and the 
four animals praises the lamb as worthy to take and open the scroll because it redeemed people 
from every nation and “made them a kingdom to our God and priests, and they will reign on 


Roce ERA Y ery ee F ere ee , ee ee 
earth” (émoinoas abtovs TH Oe Hudv Bactreiav xal iepeic, xal Bacthedcouaw él THs yijc). 


At first sight, this passage seems to locate the believers on earth during the millennial 

reign since the same language is used for the millennium (see Rev. 20:6 écovtat iepets tot beot 
. xal Bactretdoouow yet’ avtod [ta] xiAta éty). The problem with this view is that in 
Revelation’s scenario the believers will ultimately reign on the new earth, serving there as 
priests of God. In Rev. 22:5, the same language is used for the believers when they reign 
explicitly on earth (xal Bactkedoouat eig tovs aidivas TH alwvwv). Elizabeth Schiissler Fiorenza 
also points out that the name of the lamb on the forehead of the believers (Rev. 22:4) depicts 
them as high priests.°° It is entirely possible therefore, if not more probable, that the heavenly 
choir in Rev. 5:10 praises God for the ultimate reward of the believers on the new earth and not 


for their reward during their interim reign. 


According to Aune, another reason why scholars often assume the millennial reign 
occurs on earth is that the surrounding millennial reign passages in Rev. 20:4-6, Rev. 20:1-3 


and Rev. 20:7-10 are apparently located on earth. Nevertheless, he concedes that the location 
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of the millennial reign is not explicitly mentioned.’ Context would normally carry much 
weight in the study of most ancient texts. However, apocalyptic books, and Revelation in 
particular, vacillate between the heavenly and the earthly realm regularly, often with little 
forewarning of the change. Events that happen in heaven have direct consequences on earth. 
For example, as the Lamb in heaven breaks the seven seals of the scroll (Rev. 6:1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
12; 8:1) cataclysmic events take place on earth on all but two occasions. Likewise, the sealing 
of the 144,000 in Rev. 7 takes place on earth where the angels hold the winds till the sealing 
occurs (Rev. 7:1-3). And yet, without noting a change of venue John describes a multitude that 
stands before God’s throne in heaven (Rev. 7:9).° Travelling between heaven and earth is not 
simply the privilege of angels and the apocalyptic prophet, both of which are regular features 
of the apocalyptic genre. Other characters, such as the two witnesses, are travelling to heaven 
(Rev. 11:12). Clearly, the boundaries between heaven and earth are easily crossed and the 
author changes his point of view frequently, often without notice.°° Therefore, the fact that the 
surrounding passages of the millennium reign (Rev. 20:1-3; 7-10) are placed on earth is not 


necessarily an indicator that Rev. 20:4-6 also occurs on earth.™! 


Shea, who studies the locale of the millennial reign in relation to the context of 
Revelation, demonstrates that the three passages on the millennium (Rev. 20:1-3; 4-6; 7-10) 
follow a chiastic pattern parallel to that of Rev. 12.°°? He also notes that both chapters alternate 
locations between earth, heaven, and earth again.°* Shea begins by noting that “Rev. 12 and 
20 are located at relatively similar and corresponding positions in the book as the concluding 
sections of the historical and the main eschatological series respectively.”°™ He also notes that 


these chapters share literary correspondence as well as correspondences “in thematic 
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development and in alternation of the vertical and horizontal dimensions.”°* He posits that just 
as John alternates between earth, heaven and then earth again in Rev. 12, the parallel passage 
of Rev. 20 alternates between earth (binding of Satan v.1-3), heaven (millennial reign v. 4-6) 
and earth again (last battle against the saints v.7-10) in the same parallel manner.°° Shea’s 
study also addresses complicated parallel structures between the two passages (Rev. 12 and 


Rev. 20) which suggest intentionality on the part of the author. 


An objection to this argument may be that these parallels make the change of locus 
between heaven and earth likely but do not necessitate it. It would have to be shown from the 
text itself that the millennial reign of the saints takes place in heaven. Actually, there are such 
indications. First is the existence of thrones in Rev. 20:4. Whenever throne(s) are mentioned in 
Revelation, up to this point in time, they are always located in heaven.®’ Only after the 
founding of the new earth is the throne of God transferred to the earth (Rev. 22:1, 3). Thus, the 
description of thrones in this passage is a strong indication that the saints are located in heaven 


during the millennium.°* 


Furthermore, the context of the narrative and the future descending course of the new 
Jerusalem is significant in determining the location of the millennial reign of the saints. The 
idea that the new Jerusalem is a heavenly city is nothing new, being a belief of both Christian 
and Jewish apocalyptic literature.’ The notion however that the city comes down from heaven 
to earth (Rev. 21:2, 10) is not widespread. In fact, no other Jewish or early Christian source 
envisions a heavenly city descending to earth in a manner similar to that of Revelation.° The 
reason behind this odd imagery is that in Revelation the city is often a representation of the 


saints. Consequently, Rev. 21:2, 10 depicts the relocation of God’s saints to the renewed earth. 


655 Shea, “The Parallel Literary Structure,” 38. 


656 Several commentators have also observed the literary correspondence between these chapters and how 
specifically the devil’s names are listed in exactly the same way in each passage. Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1082. 
Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John, 262. Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:141. Mounce, 
The Book of Revelation, 352. Rowland, Revelation, 707. The parallels between the two passages have also been 
noted. Beale, The Book of Revelation, 992. 

657 Gourgues, “The Thousand-Year Reign (Rev 20:1-6): Terrestrial or Celestial?,” 679. The only exceptions are 
Rev. 2:13; 13:2 and 16:10, but there the throne is specifically said to be the throne of the Satan, the dragon and 
the beast respectively. 

658 So Beale, John’s Use, 376. Beale, however, understands this passage to describe the faithful dead transferred 
into heaven through their death and reigning there during the church age, not after the second coming. 


659 E.g., 2 Bar 4:2-6; Gal 4:26; Heb 11:10. 
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For such an event to happen it is logically necessary that the saints be with Christ in heaven 


before they descend to earth. 


The portrayal of the new Jerusalem in Revelation leaves little doubt that the city is also 
a representation of God’s people, not only their final habitation.°°! Its introduction represents 
the city as a bride beautifully adorned for her husband (Rev. 21:2). The image of Jesus as the 
bridegroom and the people of God as the bride is frequent in the New Testament (e.g., Mark 
2:19; John 3:29; 2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:22-23).% More significantly, John already has told us that 
the saints are the Lamb’s bride in Rev. 19:7-9. The symbols and the dimensions of the city 
recall the HB’s and Revelation’s symbols for the people of Israel and the saints. For instance, 
the number twelve, the number of the twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles, the founders 
of Israel and the church, is prominent in the city’s description. The city has twelve gates, on 
which there are twelve angels and the names of the twelve tribes of Israel (Rev. 21:12). The 
city wall has twelve foundational stones with the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb 
(Rev. 21:14). The names of the stones recall the stones on the breastplate of the high priest,°™ 
which were a symbol of God’s people. The twelve gates are made of twelve pearls (Rev. 21:21). 
The tree of life produces twelve kinds of fruit (Rev. 21:2). Multiples of twelve are also present 
with the dimensions of the city, which is twelve thousand stadia long, wide and high. Since the 
city is cubical in shape it must have twelve edges, each being 12,000 stadia long. The 
multiplication of the edges with their length (12x12,000) results in 144,000, which is also the 
number of God’s people who bear his seal in Rev. 7:4; 14:1. The city wall is also 144 cubits 
thick.°® Once again, John uses the square of the number twelve that “symbolizes throughout 


Revelation the completeness of the end-time people of God.”°° 


661 For a study on this, see Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 383; Robert H. Gundry, “The new Jerusalem: 
People as Place, Not Place for People,” Novum Testamentum 29, no. 3 (1987): 254-64, Robert W. Wall, 
Revelation (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1991), 243; Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1074. 


662 R. V. G. Tasker, The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1958), 145. 


663 Ford, Revelation, 342. 


64 So Osborne, Revelation, 752-53; Koester, Revelation, 816. An alternative that Osborne rejects is that the city 
is shaped as a pyramid reflecting the Babylonian ziggurats. The cubical shape of the most holy place in 
Solomon’s temple is probably the basis for the shape of the new Jerusalem. Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 
254; Morris, The Revelation of St. John, 250. See also chapter 9.3.2. 


665 John does not mention whether the height or the width of the wall is referred to here but since in antiquity the 
width of the wall was important and often described, it is best to assume that Rev. 21:17 is a reference to its 
width. Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1162. 


666 Roloff, Revelation, 243-44. 
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Some scholars see the new Jerusalem as a double image of the city of God (i.e., the 
dwelling place of the saints), as well as the bride of the Lamb (i.e., the people of God). In this 
case, the new Jerusalem is both people and a place, just like Babylon.°°’ Others prefer to 
understand the image of the new Jerusalem as distinguished from the saints.°°* The argument 
here is valid whether the city is the saints themselves, their dwelling place, or both. The new 
Jerusalem as an image of the saints’ habitation or a representation of God’s people coming 
down from heaven suggests that the saints were in heaven, either living in the new Jerusalem 
or forming part of it. The suggestion that the saints were on earth during the millennium would 
require a hypothetical trip to heaven and then a subsequent return, but this is not mentioned or 


even hinted at in Revelation.®° 


One objection to this scenario would be that the saints were divided into two classes, 
some of whom stayed on earth (during the millennium) while others (1.e., the martyrs) were 
taken to heaven. This theory does not have merit either. In Rev. 20:4, where the millennial reign 
is described, John sees people sitting on thrones, presumably the saints, and certainly among 
them are martyrs since they are identified as beheaded (memeAextopuevot, Rev. 20:4). Thus, even 


if this theory is correct Rev. 20:4 describes events that take place in heaven. 


Additionally, the saints who participate in the millennial reign are those who have not 
worshipped the beast or his image and had not received his mark on their foreheads and hands 
(Rev. 20:4). The group in Revelation that stands opposed to those who have taken the mark of 
the beast are those who have taken God’s seal on their foreheads. They are the 144,000 (Rev. 
7: 1-8; 14:1) and they follow the Lamb wherever he goes (Rev. 14:5). In Rev. 14:3, that group 


is specifically viewed before God’s throne, the four living creatures and the elders.°’? Even if 


667 Roloff, 236; Osborne, Revelation, 733. 


668 Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Priester Fiir Gott : Studien Zum Herrschafts- und Priestermotiv in der 
Apokalypse, Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen (Minster: Aschendorff, 1972), 348-50. Cited in Aune, Revelation 
17-22, 1122. 


6° Charles seems to believe this notion, claiming that “[t]his removal from earth is not expressly stated, but it is 
undoubtedly presupposed.” Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:157. To support his claim, he cites 
“analogous” expectations in contemporary Jewish literature but no evidence from Revelation. The “analogous” 
expectations are not that analogous either. Both 2 Bar. 6:6-10 and 2 Macc. 2:4-8 describe visions or stories in 
which temple artefacts ephod, precious stones and the ark were hidden in the earth (by angels in Baruch and 
Jeremiah in 2 Maccabees) to be restored when Jerusalem itself would be restored. These texts spoke of the city 
of Jerusalem being restored after its destruction and then those artefacts restored to it. It is unclear how they can 
apply to Rev. 20:9 when Jerusalem is not destroyed nor even breached. Charles believes that this Jerusalem (not 
to be associated with the Jerusalem of John’s time that is considered impure) will be renewed like the new 
Jerusalem that will come from heaven right after the millennium. 


67 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 267; Kiddle and Ross, The Revelation of St. John, 263. 
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the saints of Revelation were divided into two classes, the saints identified as those bearing 
God’s seal (and consequently not receiving the mark of the beast) would certainly be those who 
are in heaven not on earth. This is also verified by the fact that the numbers 144 and 144,000 
are found in the description of the new Jerusalem that comes down from heaven. Therefore, the 
description of the saints during the millennium fits the description of the 144,000 who are with 


the Lamb in heaven. 


The presence of the saints in heaven is clearly portrayed in Rev. 7:9-17. The passage 
shares affinities with both Rev. 19:1-8 and Rev. 20:4-6. It is proleptic, foreshadowing a future 
event.°”! The venue where the saints are portrayed is heaven. The multitude of believers are 
before God’s throne (Rev. 7:9, 11), accompanied by angels, elders and the four animals who 
are also in heaven (Rev. 4:4, 6, 5:8, 11, 14 cf. Rev. 4:1). The timing is after the great tribulation 
(Rev. 7:14 cf. Rev. 19:1-2; Rev. 20:4). Charles understands the image as that of martyrs arriving 
from the great tribulation and receiving as a reward their white robes (atoAds Aeuxds, Rev. 
7:9).°” However, there is no evidence from the text that this group contains only martyrs or 
that other martyrs are still arriving from the great tribulation. As Krodel points out, not only 
martyrs are clothed in white robes (see Rev. 3:4-5).°”> The participle épyéuevor (Rev. 7:14) can 
also be translated in the perfect sense as “those who have come” from the tribulation.°’* Mounce 
observes that the context “favours a point in time when the complete number of the redeemed 
stand before God and the blessings of the eternal state are about to be realized.””*”> The fact that 
they are not portrayed as spirits or souls but as people with actual hands who carry palm 
branches (Rev. 7:9) strongly suggests that this event follows a resurrection. Resurrection in 
Revelation is not an individual event after death but is collective for all believers at the 


beginning of the millennium (Rev. 20:4-5).°”° 


671 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 171. Krodel, Revelation, 184.. 
6” Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 1:213. See also Beale, The Book of Revelation, 444. 
73 Krodel, Revelation, 184. 


674 Osborne, Revelation, 324. Contra Beale, who thinks that the passage speaks of believers who are added to the 
crowd at death. Beale, The Book of Revelation, 444. However, the context points to a different conclusion as 
Osborne notes. The verbs that follow the participle are both in the aorist (EmAuvav, é\evxavav, Rev. 7:14). More 
importantly, the elder’s question to John is also in the aorist. The elder asks 1é6ev HA9ov not mdbev Eoyovrat (Rev. 
7:13). If the saints were still arriving at the scene then the appropriate way for the elder to ask the question would 
be “mdfev épyovtar”. 
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These saints are said to stand before God’s throne and serve him day and night in his 
temple (eicw évwotiov Tot Opdvou Tot Beot xat Aatpevovow avT yuepas xal vuxTds ev TH vad 
avtov, Rev. 7:15). The notion that God dwells in a heavenly temple is a common image in 
Jewish apocalyptic literature.°’’ Angels usually minister in this heavenly temple and offer 
bloodless sacrifices on behalf of the righteous (7. Levi 3:5-6). In some cases, extraordinary 
individuals such as Enoch are also allowed to participate in these services by offering incense 
to God (Jub. 4:25).°’8 Levi is another individual specifically named as a priest of God in heaven 


(T. Levi 2:9-10) and clothed with priestly garments (ctoAny tig tepatetac, T. Levi 8:2). 


The crowd before God’s throne functions as priests before God. First, they serve 
(Aatpevovow) God. The verb Aatpevw is used 70 times in the LXX to translate the Hebrew 72 
which means to serve. In all these instances, the word is used in a religious sense. In non- 
religious contexts such as human relations, 73» is translated as douAevew.°” The word in the 
LXX therefore carries “cultic and priestly connotations.”°*° Second, the notion of continuing 
worship (day and night) also appears often in cultic contexts ( diéta&e d& maot tois ex THe 
Anovitidos pudsis xal Tois tepetior SovAevet xatTd vuxTa xal Hugpav TH 26, [He ordered all the 
Levites and the priests to serve God night and day, Josephus, Ant., 7.14.7]). Third, the garments 
of the crowd may suggest priestly investiture like that of Levi in the 7. Levi 8:2. In both cases, 
the garments are called robes (otoA). Wilckens observes that “often the idea prevails that the 
clothing denoted by otoAy is not just an outward covering but is something by which a man is 
essentially stamped in his current status.”°*' Being dressed, therefore, in a otoAy suggests 
investiture. The priestly clothes were also called otoAy.° In order to sanctify their robes, the 
priests were instructed to sprinkle them with blood from the altar (Exod. 29:21). It may not be 
coincidental that the heavenly crowd of Rev. 7:14 made their robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb (Rev. 7:14). To sum up, the presence of the crowd in the heavenly temple, their continual 


service, as well as their white garments identifies them as priests serving before God. This 


677 See Giantzaklidis, “The Heavenly Temple in Noncanonical Apocalyptic Literature,” 267-98; Aune, 
Revelation 6-16, 477-78. 
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alludes to several Revelation passages, especially to Rev. 20:6 where the believers are called 


priests of God. 


The most relevant point of this passage for our study is that after the great tribulation 
described in Rev. 13:11-17 (cf. Rev. 20:4), the believers are in heaven not simply as spirits but 
as a corporeal beings that worship and serve God along with other heavenly beings. If the 
millennium reign of believers is located on earth, and clearly believers are located on the new 


earth afterwards (Rev. 21:1-2) there is no other time frame for believers to be found in heaven. 


The same conclusion can be drawn by studying the believers in Rev. 15:2-4. The 
believers there are described as those who came victorious from the battle with the beast and 
its image (Tovs vixdvtag éx Tob Eypiou xal ex TH¢ eixdvos avtot, Rev. 15:2). The time frame of 
this passage is similar to that of Rev. 7:14. The believers are standing on the sea of glass 
(éoTdtac éml thy OdAacoay THY Uadivyy, Rev. 15:2), which is located in heaven in front of God’s 
throne (Rev. 4:6).°*4 The fact that the believers are standing suggests their triumph.°* In two 
other triumphal images, the saints are standing (Rev. 7:9) as is the Lamb after being slain (Rev. 
5:6). Beale proposes that the standing posture of the saints may suggest their resurrection just 
as it implied resurrection for the Lamb in Rev. 5:6.°°° Koester agrees with this conclusion, 
taking the sea of glass as an allusion to the Israelite’s crossing of the Red Sea. The fact that the 
victors in Rev. 15:2-4 sing the Song of Moses makes this allusion very likely.°*’ In the 
immediate context, “the horses of God’s adversaries have been engulfed in a torrent of blood” 
(Rev. 14:20) just as Pharaoh’s horses perished in the Red Sea (Exod. 15:19).°*8 The victors in 
Revelation stand on the shores of the sea of glass just as the Israelites stood on the shore of the 
Red Sea. Whereas the first crossing was local, John’s vision is cosmic in scale and represents 
not only the crossing of a sea but the crossing from earth to heaven. Koester concludes that 
“deliverance is not simply an escape from death-since some conquerors do die (12:11)-but an 


overcoming of death through resurrection.”°? 


683 Other passages where the believers are called priests of God are in Rev. 1:6; 5:10. 
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Both passages, Rev. 7:9-17 and Rev. 15:2-4, share many common points. Both picture 
the saints as victorious in heaven, after a tribulation that is specifically mentioned in Rev. 
20:4.°°° In both passages, the image is not of souls entering heaven as they die but of believers 
who praise God and are able to hold items in their hands such as palm fronds or harps (Rev. 
7:9; 15:2). This is also the image Rev. 19:1-8 depicts at the wedding banquet of the Lamb.®! 
The saints are in heaven (Rev. 19:1), the twenty-four elders and the four animals are present as 
well as God seated on his throne (Rev. 19:4). The believer’s song also alludes to their 
tribulations at the hands of Babylon (Rev. 19:2). It appears that John’s consistent view is that 
the believers after the great tribulation and the battle with the beast are taken to heaven and do 
not remain on earth. This view is compatible with a millennial reign in heaven and incompatible 


with a reign on earth. 


An apparent problem in the interpretation that the millennial reign occurs in heaven 
emerges when, at the end of the thousand years, the satanic forces surround the camp of the 
saints and the beloved city (Rev. 20:9). I translate Rev. 20:9 as follows: “And they ascended on 
the breadth of the earth and surrounded the encampment of the saints that is [xai] the beloved 
city, and fire came down from heaven and devoured them”. I translate the xai epexegetically 
because the camp of the saints is not a separate entity but rather the beloved city, the new 
Jerusalem.°”” The suggestion that the camp of the saints refers to the people of God camping 
outside the city walls in anticipation of the battle, fails to note that the city is a symbol of God’s 
people in Revelation and suggests that the saints are preparing to fight a physical battle although 
Revelation never speaks of the saints taking part in a battle with weapons. God or Jesus is 


always the one who defeats the enemies of God’s people. Neither is the suggestion that the 


60 Krodel aptly observes that both Rev. 7:9-17 and Rev. 15:2-4 are previews of the church of the millennium. 
Krodel, Revelation, 277. 


6°! See chapter 4.1. 
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earthly and sinful Jerusalem present in John’s time). Charles believes this Jerusalem will be withdrawn from the 
world after the Gog and Magog battle, and will be renewed and return to the New Heaven and Earth. Charles’s 
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view with most references from commentators as well as Qumran manuscripts referring to Jerusalem as the holy 
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from heaven. The third view is that the encampment refers to the people of God outside the city in anticipation of 
the battle. The fourth is that it refers to the martyrs with Christ in Jerusalem. On the last view, the camp means 
angels prepared to protect and fight for the saints. Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1097. 
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camp of the saints refers to angels protecting God’s people valid. As Aune points out “in 
Revelation there is never a hint that human beings and angels fight together in any 


eschatological battle”. 


The notion that the saints are surrounded by the evil forces after the end of the 
millennium on earth seems to suggest that they were dwelling on earth the whole time. Some 
scholars who prefer the celestial location for the millennial reign respond that the notion of 
earthly wicked forces attacking saints in heaven is not incompatible with the spatial rules of 
Revelation.©* In Rev. 19:11-19, earthly forces attacked the Divine Warrior, who appeared in 
heaven. Here, however, it is unlikely that John describes a similar incident. The nations are 
firmly described on the expanse of the earth and the saints are also portrayed on earth as 
surrounded by the evil forces in Rev. 20:9. At the same time, the suggestion that the beloved 
city was on earth during the millennium is impossible, implying as it does that the new 
Jerusalem was on earth in Rev. 20:9 before it came down from heaven (Rev. 21:2, 10).°° The 
only logical way to understand this apparent discrepancy is to explain it as yet another example 
of the stylistic hysteron proteron literary device we encountered before.°”° In this case, we see 
the beloved city, the new Jerusalem, surrounded in Rev. 20:9 before we are told of its descent 
from heaven in Rev. 21:2.’ The reason why John uses the hysteron proteron device may be 
his style of dealing with eschatological issues thematically. Rev. 20 deals with the problem of 
the devil and the judgement he will suffer, whereas Rev. 21 turns to a new page of the new 
heaven and new earth. Although some events of these two themes overlap chronologically, John 
wants to portray them in separate passages. His ultimate aim may be that he does not want to 
sully the description of the new Jerusalem, which is the pure bride adorned for her husband 
(Rev. 21:2) with the images of judgement against Satan’s final assault that follow her descent 


to earth chronologically. 


The transitional nature of the “beloved city” in Rev. 20:9 is also indicated by its being 


called “the camp of the saints” (mapeuBoAny tév ayiwv), an allusion to the Israelite 
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encampments during their wandering in the desert on their way to the promised land.°”® 


Mounce’s explanation that “it is a reminder that while on earth the people of God will always 


be pilgrims in a foreign land” 


is inadequate. First, the final home of the saints according to 
Revelation is on earth (Rev. 5:10; 21:10). Mounce’s statement would make sense if after a 
supposed thousand-year reign on earth the saints were transferred to their final perfect 
habitation away from earth. The saints will not be pilgrims eternally, but eventually arrive at 
their destination, just as wandering Israel eventually reached the promised land. Second, one 
could hardly describe a thousand-year reign as a temporary encampment like that of the 
Israelites in the desert. The best explanation of why the “beloved city” is described as a camp 
is because after the thousand years the city/people of God travelled from heaven to earth. Just 


like ancient Israel, God’s people in Rev. 20:9 have formed their camp in anticipation of their 


final and permanent habitation on the new earth. 
Order of events at the millennium: 
Rev. 20:1-3 devil is bound, 
Rev. 20:4-6 millennial reign/judgement, 


Rev. 21:2, 10 descent of Jerusalem at the end of the 1000 years, 


Rev. 20:7-10 Second resurrection/Satan’s final deception and his defeat, 
Rev. 20:11-15 judgement before the great throne (an expansion of Rev. 20:9-10). 
Rev. 21:1. New heaven and earth. 


The millennial reign in heaven is perhaps the greatest departure from the HB 
expectations for the messianic kingdom. At the same time, the notion that the saints are with 
Christ in heaven during the millennium is the fulfilment of early Christian expectations.’°° For 
instance, according to the gospel of John Jesus promised his disciples in John 14:3 to come 
again and take them to a place he prepares for them so that they will be always with him.’°! The 


same expectation is described by Paul in | Thess. 4:17 in which the living saints alongside the 


6°8 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 363; Osborne, Revelation, 714. There are many examples of the LXX using 
the word mapeuBoAy to describe Israel’s encampment; e.g.. Exod. 14:19; 32:17; 33:7; Lev. 10:4; Num. 2:2-3; 
Deut. 2:14. 
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resurrected dead believers will be “taken in the clouds to meet the lord in the air; and thus be 
always with the lord.”’”” The theme of the saints gathered for Christ at the second coming also 
appears in the synoptic tradition in Matt. 24:30-31 and Mark 13:26-27 where angels collect all 
the believers. The second coming aside, all these passages emphasize Christ’s reunification 


with his saints.’”°° The first two explicitly and the last two implicitly” 


expect the believers to 
be taken to heaven to be with Jesus. Clearly a heavenly millennium is not an image contrary to 


New Testament expectations; it is the instantiation of these expectations. 


When we add the notion of the resurrection, the idea that the believers will judge and 
reigning together with Christ, the natural conclusion is that John fashioned the millennium 
purposely from traditions that were rooted in his Christian beliefs. It cannot be argued that John 
was not aware of the HB expectations for God’s eschatological kingdom. John’s deep 
knowledge of the HB is incontrovertible. In fact, next we will demonstrate that John “saved” 


these HB eschatological notions for later in order to describe the new earth.”°° 


6.4 The portrayal of the new earth in Rev. 21-22:5 


The descent of the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21 is accompanied by a voice that confirms that God’s 
dwelling will be with his people and they will be his people, while he will be their God with 
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Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2014), 333-36. Weima argues that the 
believers going to meet (cig dmavtyatv) the coming Christ in the air, resembles formal Hellenistic receptions 
where a delegation of leading citizens were sent outside the city to welcome the visiting dignitary. Cosby, 
however, who studied amavtyots found that the term was not technical and that “all the main elements of 
Hellenistic receptions are missing from 1 Thess. 4:15-17.” Michael R. Cosby, “Hellenistic Formal Receptions 
and Paul’s Use of AJANTHXIZ in 1 Thessalonians 4:17,” Bulletin for Biblical Research 4 (1994): 15. In any 
case, Paul does not describe a delegation going to meet Jesus. The passive dpmaynodueba suggests the believers 
are taken; they are not going to heaven. Plevnik, “The Destination of the Apostle and of the Faithful,” 88. 


73 Heb. 9:28 also adds the emotional aspect of the believers expectations as the author writes that “he will 
appear to those that await him eagerly for salvation” (68ycetat Tots abtov amexdeyomevois eis Twtypiav) 
[Emphasis mine]. Thomas Hewitt, The Epistle to the Hebrews, The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1960), 154. 


74 Matt. 24:30-31 and Mark 13:26-27 do not explicitly state where the believers are taken. However, Culpepper 
correctly points out the relationship between Mark 13:26-27 and 1 Thess. 4:15-17. The gathering of the believers 
then implies the transfer of the believers in heaven as in 1 Thess. Culpepper, Mark, 466. 


75 Boring speaks of “massive elements of Jewish tradition in John’s picture of the new Jerusalem”. Boring, 
Revelation, 214. 
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[avtav Gedc], Rev. 21:3). The verse is almost a verbatim reference to Ezekiel’s prediction, who 
foretold that God’s dwelling (xatacxyvwots, Ezek. 37:27 LXX) would be with his people, while 
he would be their God and they his people (coat avtots Oed¢ xal adtol pov écovtat Aads, Ezek. 
37:27). The same idea is repeated in Zechariah, Jeremiah, and Leviticus.’° John describes in 
this text a fulfilment of multiple HB eschatological expectations that God will dwell with his 


people and they will share a strong relationship. 


Next in Revelation comes the restoration of past deaths, mourning, and pains. John 
claims that God will wipe every tear from their eyes (xal é&aretber ma&v ddxpuov éx tav 
dhbarudy avtév, xai o Pavatos obx gotat ett ovtE TEeVvOOs OUTE XPAVYY OUTE MOVES Odx oTAL ETI, 
[ott] ta mpdta anyAbav, Rev. 21:4). Again, this image of restoration is taken from an HB 
promise about God’s future reign. In Isa. 25:6, God prepares a banquet for all people on his 
mountain with abundant food and wine. He will defeat death and will wipe the tears away from 
all their faces.’°” Beale correctly points out that John continues “a line of thought that the bliss 


of the eternal state is a fulfilment of prophecy.”’” 


Central to the description of the new earth is the new Jerusalem. As we saw, the new 
Jerusalem was fundamental to the prophetic expectations.’” Isaiah foretold that the “house of 
the Lord shall be established as the highest of the mountains” (Isa. 2:2 NRSV). In order to view 
the new Jerusalem, John is taken to a high mountain. This reference may not be simply a 
location that describes a good vantage point for John to view the descent. It is also probably 
where the new Jerusalem will rest.”'° In the HB, the mountain of the Lord was the mountain 
where his Temple was built. God’s presence moved from Mount Sinai to his sanctuary in 


Jerusalem (Ps. 68:12), that was built on Mount Zion.’'' This mountain of the Lord played a 


706 Lev. 26:12; Jer. 24:7; 38:1; 38:33 (LXX references); Eze. 11:20; 14;11; 36:28; 37:23; Zech. 8:8. Ladd calls it 
“an echo of ... [an] Old Testament idiom.” Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John, 277. 

7 The LXX offers a different meaning to the Hebrew text. According to the LXX, death prevailed and 
swallowed people and as a response God removed the people’s tears (xatémtev 6 Odvatos icybous xal medw 
adetrev 6 beds mév ddxpuov amd Tavtds Mpocwrou). The Hebrew text suggests that God will swallow death, and 
then the Lord will wipe away their tears. In this case, John seems to follow the Hebrew text more closely since 
death in Revelation is simply referred to because of its absence in the New Earth. 

78 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1049. 
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crucial role in Jewish future expectations (Isa. 2:1-5; 11:1-9; Eze. 20:39-44; Dan. 2:35, 44; Mic. 
4:1-5; Zech. 8:3-7). 


Next, John spends considerable space describing the new Jerusalem. The cubic shape 
of the city (Rev. 21:16) alludes to the cubic shape of the most holy place (1 Kgs 6:20).7!? John 
wanted his readers to associate the new Jerusalem with the place where God’s presence 
resided.’'3 The twelve precious stones that decorate the foundations of the city walls are 
probably allude to the twelve precious stones adorning the high priest’s breastplate.’!+ Just as 
the stones on the high priest’s breastplate were a symbol of the twelve tribes of Israel in 
Revelation these stones represent God’s people. The image is a fulfilment of the promise to the 
church in Philadelphia that the overcomer will become a pillar in the temple of God (Rev. 3:12). 
John declares that he saw no temple in the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:22a). However, immediately 
after this he adds that God and the Lamb function as its temple (6 yap xupiog 6 O¢d¢ 6 
TAVTOKPATWP VAOS AvTHS EoTIV xal TO dpviov, Rev. 21:22b). This implies that the traditional 
function of the temple as a location mediating access to God is unnecessary in the new 
Jerusalem since such mediation is required. In this context, John declares that the glory of God 
and the light of the Lamb shine on the new Jerusalem and the nations are guided by its light 
(Rev. 21:23-24). 


The image of the nations streaming to Jerusalem was a common eschatological Jewish 
expectation.’'* In Isa. 60:3, the light of the future Jerusalem would make gentiles and kings 
stream to her brightness. Ps. 68:29 expects kings to bring gifts because of the Jerusalem temple. 
These gifts were not only monetary but also included the return of exiles to their land (Isa. 
66:20; 60:4). Despite the influx of the nations into the new Jerusalem, John also portrays it as 
a pure place into which anything that is unholy, or those who commit abominations, tell lies or 
those whose names are not registered in the book of life will not enter (7&v xowvov xal [6] modv 
BdeAvyua xat Peddos ci uy of yeypaupévor év TH BIBAlw Tio Cwi}¢ TOU dpviov, Rev. 21:27). 
Likewise, nothing accursed will ever be there (xat m&v xatabeua odx éotat ett, Rev. 22:3). As 
has already been seen, the purity of God’s future kingdom was also an HB eschatological 


expectation for God’s kingdom. For instance, Isaiah prophesied: “Your people shall all be 


712 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1161. 

713 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 380. Osborne, Revelation, 197. 
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righteous; they shall possess the land forever. They are the shoot that I planted, the work of my 
hands, so that I might be glorified” (Isa. 60:21 NRSV). 


For the theme of abundant food, health, and longevity John borrows images primarily 
from Ezekiel. The tree of life exists in the new Jerusalem. The tree produces fruit every month, 
which suggests abundance and its leaves bring healing to the nations (Rev. 22:2). Moreover, 
the water that flows from God’s throne and across the city is called the river of the water of life 
(Rev. 22:1). The river brings life and fertility. This motif is taken from Ezekiel, echoing his 
description of the new temple. Ezekiel’s river flows from the temple (Ezek. 47:1), producing 
life (Ezek. 47:9) and watering the trees growing on its banks Ezek. 47:12. Its leaves are to be 
used for healing (Ezek. 47:12).’'° 


Most scholars attempt to assign to the millennium some sort of Jewish expectation or 
function. Since the intermediate messianic reign was to take place on earth, these scholars often 
conclude that John took the same view.’!” The previous analysis however, demonstrated that 
the concept of an interim kingdom is neither particularly Jewish nor does its description in 
Revelation carries any obvious Jewish overtones. On the contrary, it emerged that the themes 
and expectations the millennium anticipated were primarily Christian. Various Christian 
traditions expected Jesus to come and take his believers home to heaven with him. Whenever 
the eschatological location of the believers is related in the New Testament it is always 
heaven.’!* Central to these expectations was the belief that at the second coming the believers 
would reunite with Jesus. This relational aspect of the believers and Christ is also found in the 
millennium. As Koester notes, John repeatedly refrains from explicitly describing the location 
of the millennial reign, describing it in relational terms by simply stating that the believers 
“reigned with Christ.”’!? This expectation that the saints will go to heaven could not be readily 
reconciled with Jewish expectations for the eschatological reward of the saints that was always 


earthbound. The notion of the interim kingdom allows for the harmonization of both views. 


76 Beale understands the usage of Ezek. 47:1, 12 in Revelation as clear examples of expectations of future 
fulfilment. Beale, John’s Use, 115-16. 


"7 Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:184-85. 


78 The only exception may be Matt. 5:5 where the meek will inherit the earth. The passage is probably an 
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During the interim kingdom mainly Christian traditions and expectations are being fulfilled 
whereas the new earth fulfils the expectations of the Hebrew prophets. Aune is correct 
concerning the awkward presence of several dual themes in these chapters.’”° He correctly 
observes that Christian beliefs in the divinity of the messiah necessitated a different kind of 
interim kingdom. What Aune failed to note is the extent of Christian influence on the messianic 
kingdom. Since for John the messiah was Jesus, his promises, teachings and the Christian 
traditions were paramount in the construction of that passage. At the same time, John was 
mindful of the prophecies about the end made by the prophets whom he considered to be his 
fellow servants and brothers (Rev. 22:9). Their teaching was to be the basis for John’s 


description of the eternal state of the redeemed. 


These conclusions have repercussions on the main subject of this study, the fate of the 
nations. First, the saints in heaven confirm the conclusion of chapter 4 that the saints were 
transferred there. Second, coupled with the idea that the wicked were killed during their 
encounter with the Divine Warrior, the absence of the saints from earth suggests an earth that 
is completely desolate and void of human life. This corroborates the conclusion we arrived at 
in chapter 5 that the binding of Satan is symbolic of his solitary confinement on earth with no 
nations to deceive. Third, and perhaps most important for the fate of the nations, John does not 
follow the Jewish eschatological model for the end, at least for the duration of the millennium. 
Some Hebrew prophets envisioned scenarios during which the nations after the plagues will 
repent and worship together with Israel.’”! But Revelation’s messianic kingdom does not draw 
from these traditions, which is why Rev. 20:4-6 contains no hint of a second chance for the 


nations. 


720 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1108. 
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7. The re-emergence of the nations 


Besides describing the millennium as a time of reigning and judging, Revelation delineates the 
period using two sets of contrasting events. The first deals with the motif of binding and 
releasing Satan (Rev. 20:2; 7). Satan was bound for a thousand years in Rev. 20:2 and it was 
foretold in Rev. 20:3 that he would be released when the thousand years were completed in 
Rev. 20:7. At the same time, John uses a second set of events to mark the beginning and end of 
the thousand year period, the two resurrections (Rev. 20:4, 5). This chapter will deal first with 
the two resurrections. Attention will be paid to the question of who takes part in these 
resurrections. The second resurrection and its aftermath are important as they pertain to the 
nations. It will be argued below that the first resurrection is that of the righteous who enjoy a 
thousand-year reign with Christ, whereas the second resurrection is that of the wicked nations. 
This second resurrection will provide Satan again with subjects to deceive and armies to gather 
in order to fight God (Rev. 20:8). As before, his plan is doomed to failure and will end in utter 
defeat. His armies will be devoured by fire from heaven (Rev. 20:9), and he will be thrown into 
the lake of fire (Rev. 20:10). It will be argued that the HB provided John ample background 
images to depict this attack. John took over and modified these images to achieve his own 
prophetic purposes. The inescapable conclusion from the events described is that once more, 
even after the thousand years have passed, neither Satan nor the nations will repent. Our 
attention will turn next to the judgement before the great white throne (Rev. 20:11-15). It will 
be argued that the scene is a recapitulation of the assault of the nations on the saints. Although 
the wicked are not specifically named as nations, the fact that this scene is connected 
thematically with the previous battle demands that we understand the fate of the wicked as part 
of John’s outline of the fate of the nations. John’s treatment of the wicked in Rev. 20:15 is 
consistent with our previous conclusions on Rev. 20:7-11. Once again, the text leaves no room 


for the repentance of the nations. 


7.1 The first resurrection 


In another example of hysteron proteron, John first describes the participants and the events of 
the millennial reign, and only then the event that makes that reign possible, their resurrection. 
As a result, we hear first of thrones, people who sit upon them, judgement that was given to 


them, and the souls of those beheaded for the testimony of Jesus. We are also told that they did 
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not worship the beast or its image and did not receive its mark (Rev. 20:4). Only after that 
lengthy description, presumably of the martyrs or believers in general, does John say that they 
are the ones who came to life and reigned for the thousand years. Once again, the temporal 
order of events seems to be reversed. Logically, the event that preceded the assumption of duties 
and privileges by the saints/martyrs is their resurrection. This first resurrection then occurs at 
the beginning of the millennium at the time of the second coming. This is verified by Rev. 20:6, 
which stipulates that those who participate in this first resurrection are both “blessed and holy” 
and that the second death will have no power over them. 

John leaves some questions unanswered. Are those who are resurrected only the martyrs 
or all the believers who died “in Christ”? The immediate context seems to suggest the former. ’”” 
They are described as “souls of the beheaded” and those “who did not worship the beast” or 
“took his mark”. The false prophet has the authority to kill those who refused to worship the 
beast (Rev. 13:15).’? However, Revelation does not actually speak of a universal martyrdom 
and Rev. 2:25; 3:11 seem to suggest that believers will be alive at the Parousia.’* It is natural 
to expect that these living believers join the martyrs. There is another problem with the theory 
that only martyrs participate in the first resurrection. Those who expect this propose that the 
remaining saints take part in the second resurrection.’*° Krodel observes that such a scenario 
would be devastating for John’s faithful audience who lost loved ones without suffering 
martyrdom and could only expect to see them again at the end of the millennium. It would be 
very unlikely that those who died faithfully but not due to martyrdom would be in the same 
group as the rest of humanity waiting for another thousand years after the Parousia for their 


resurrection. ’7° 


™2 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 360; Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1084; Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 
246. Although as we noted in chapter 6 the text can also be interpreted as allowing for others as well as the 
martyrs seated on the thrones. 
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As an alternative, other commentators’2’ understand this resurrection to include all the 
dead saints.’”* This second view has merit since the participants of this first resurrection are 
called “blessed and holy” (uaxdptos xat &ytos) and it is stipulated that the “second death” has 
no power over them (Rev. 20:6). The designation blessed (uaxdptoc) in Revelation is not given 
only to martyrs but primarily to the saints (Rev. 1:3; 16:15; 19:9; 22:7; 22:14). Likewise, dytot 
(saints) is not a title of martyrs alone but of all God’s people (e.g., Rev. 11:18).’”? In addition, 
in Rev. 20:6 those who participate in the first resurrection are said to become priests of God 
and Christ and reign with him for the thousand years. In other passages of Revelation, the 
privilege of being priests of God is promised to all the believers not only to the martyrs (Rev. 
1:6). Likewise, reigning is the promise to the redeemed in Rev. 5:9-10 and to God’s servants in 
Rev. 22:3-5. Koester also notes that the Laodicean believers who conquer by remaining faithful 
will be seated with Christ on his throne (Rev. 3:21).”° Reigning is not an exclusive benefit of 
martyrdom in Revelation. 

According to Rev. 20:6, the second death has no authority over the participants in the 
first resurrection (émi toUtwv 6 dettepos bavatos odx exer éZouciav). If only the martyrs are 
invulnerable from the power of the second death, the assumption is that the second death has 
power over the rest of the saints who have not suffered martyrdom. The first death is that which 
“all men except those living at the Parousia experience.”’*! The second death is the eternal 
death in the lake of fire (Rev. 20:14).”°? It is unthinkable to suggest that John expected the saints 
who had not suffered martyrdom to undergo the second death, which is equated with the 
experience in the lake of fire—the fate of Satan, the beast, the false prophet as well as the fate of 


those whose names have not been found in the book of life (Rev. 19:20; 20:10; 15). 


The immediate context of the millennium also suggests that more than the martyrs are 
included in the millennial reign. In Rev. 20:9 after his release, Satan and his armies encircle the 


camp of the saints (thy mapeuBoAny tév dyiwv). Krodel points out that this group is not 
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designated as former martyrs but as saints and concludes that the saints in Revelation cannot be 


restricted to martyrs only.”4 


Last, it is more likely that two similar events, such as two resurrections, will distinguish 
two opposing classes of humanity from each other, rather than differentiate between martyrs on 
the one hand (first resurrection) and dead saints along with the dead wicked on the other (second 
resurrection). Rev. 20 has strong judicial overtones (see Rev. 20:4, 11-15). The primary purpose 
of judgement is to divide the saints and the wicked, not to split the believers into distinct classes 
(i.e., martyrs and saints) and in the process produce a confusing mixed class of believers and 
unbelievers. The sequence I have advocated here for the two resurrections, first that of the saints 
and then that of the wicked is in harmony with John’s practice of giving priority to the saints 
over the wicked, as was pointed out in the two harvests of Rev. 14:14-16, 17-20, and the two 
banquets of Rev. 19:1-9, 11-21.7% It is also supported by the Johannine tradition in John 5:29 


where Jesus speaks of two resurrections; of life and of condemnation. 


It is best therefore to understand Rev. 20:4 as relating that John saw the saints (possibly 
also angels and the twenty-four elders)’*° seated on thrones and also (translating the fourth xai 
of Rev. 20:4 as “also” or “even”) including the martyrs.’3” John’s point is not that even the 
martyrs are included in the sense that they are the least worthy. Rather, John makes the point 
that even those who were executed will not miss that reward because of their death but will be 
resurrected. In other words, John is probably addressing a similar concern to that Paul addressed 
in 1 Thess. 4:15. Paul’s passage seems to refer to a worry of the Thessalonian church that “those 
who were still alive at Christ’s return might ‘precede’ and so enjoy some kind of temporal 
advantage over the believers who had already died.””* In like manner here, John probably 
affirms that the dead martyrs will not miss out but will also be included in the blessings of the 
millennium. The inclusion of the martyrs in the text gives John the opportunity to speak 


explicitly of the resurrection of believers for the first time. 
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The conclusion that the first resurrection is that of all the saints comes naturally. The 
point is not that all saints suffered martyrdom but rather that John “saw faithfulness even to the 


death as the essence of the Christian life.””*? 


7.2 The second resurrection 


While John explains the first resurrection, he interjects a parenthesis”° that foretells another 
resurrection that will take place a thousand years later; the second resurrection (Rev. 20:5a). 
Since it was established that the saints participate in the first resurrection, this second 
resurrection “includes the dead who remain outside the salvation community”.”4! John eschews 
using the term resurrection (@vdotacts) specifically for this group.”4” He uses the phrase “did 
not live (ovx é(ynoav) until the thousand years were fulfilled”. Ironically, John describes their 
return to life by literally saying “they did not live...”. The way John foretells their future return 
to existence prepares the reader not to anticipate a meaningful life for those who participate in 
this resurrection. It also confirms the fact that the unbelievers were dead for the duration of the 
thousand years. It is no wonder then that no conversion or repentance is described in these 
passages. The wicked dead remained dead and did not come to life “until the thousand years 


were fulfilled.” 


The resurrected nations follow Satan readily and blindly. There is no indication that 
Satan devises any elaborate deception to gain them as followers. In the past, he had to offer 
signs such as sending fire from heaven (Rev. 13:13-14), giving breath to an image so that the 
image would talk (Rev. 13:15), or coercing the worship of the inhabitants of the earth by means 
of economic sanctions (Rev. 13:17).’*? Before the battle of Armageddon, the dragon and his 
allies spew out of their mouths three unclean frog-like spirits to perform signs that will deceive 
the kings of the inhabited world and gather them to battle (Rev. 16:14).”44 No such elaborate 
deception is described in Rev. 20:8 because apparently none is needed. All are under his sway 


and there is no evidence that anyone can escape. 


®° Boring, Revelation, 204. 
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The brief description of the deception may have several implications. With regard to 
Satan, it is clear that even after a thousand years of imprisonment he has not changed at all. He 
was and continues to be the deceiver. Satan’s release from his prison may have suggested to 
John’s readers mercy from God not dissimilar from the clemency military victors displayed to 
their captive foes. Instead of displaying remorse or change in his behaviour, Satan continues in 
his previous evil ways. It becomes evident then that the only way he can be dealt with is by 


removing him permanently.’ 


Likewise, the nations do not exhibit any sign that they have changed at all. Their last 
act in life prior to the thousand years was a war against God (Rev. 16:12-21; 17:13-14; 19:11- 
21). Now that they return to life, they once more take up arms against God. Just as Satan does 
not change after a thousand years of imprisonment, neither that “nor the waywardness of the 
human heart will be altered by the mere passing of time.””“° There is no dissenting voice among 
the nations; in unison they fall in line behind Satan in his final war against God. If the reader 
was to discern an evolution in the way the nations respond and relate to God, he or she would 
have to conclude that the nations regress steadily. Despite the repeated judgements, the nations 
failed to repent. Satan’s final deception is not even described as an elaborate scheme. It may 


not be unfair to conclude that the nations want to be deceived. 


Perhaps even more significant is that God does not even try to win back any of the 
nations. In the past, through judgements, plagues, or warnings God attempted to bring the world 
to repentance (e.g., Rev. 14:6-13; 16:1-21).”’ No such attempt is described after the 
millennium. This is why the fate of the nations perhaps appears to be all but sealed. Even after 
experiencing the punishment of death, the nations seem incapable of returning to God. Worse 
still, God does not seem to be interested in their return. Theirs is not a story of repentance but 


one of rebellion and punishment. 


7.3 The last war 


The explicit purpose of this last deception is to gather the nations for a war against God and his 


saints (Rev. 20:8). Those scholars who adhere to amillennialism claim that this war is identical 
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to that of Rev. 19:11-21 and 16:14, where the identical phrase “to gather them for war” 
(cuvayaysiv avbtovs eig TOV MOAEuoVv) is encountered. However, the first battle was led by the 
beast (Rev. 19:19), whereas in this one Satan leads the wicked armies (Rev. 20:7-9).’*8 In the 
first battle, the beast and the false prophet were cast into the lake of fire (Rev. 19:20); in this 
last battle it is Satan’s turn to join them there (Rev. 20:10).”4? The previous battle was fought 
with the sword from the mouth of Christ (Rev. 19:21), whereas in this second battle the wicked 
are destroyed by fire (Rev. 20:9).”° Last, the previous battle was fought by the living wicked 
inhabitants of the earth and their kings (Rev. 16:14; 19:15, 19) without any hint of participation 
from the wicked resurrected dead. This last battle is fought entirely by resurrected armies that 
ascend from the four corners of the earth, probably from Hades itself.”*' John claims in Rev. 
20:7 that the preparations for this battle take place “when the thousand years are fulfilled” (étav 
teAeoOh Ta xtAta éty), which is precisely the time that he said the rest of the dead (i.e., the 
wicked) will rise: “the rest of the dead did not live until the thousand years were fulfilled” (ot 
owttol THv vexpay odx elnoav dypt teAeoOH TH yiAta ety). The second resurrection has provided 
Satan with new soldiers to fight his last battle. As Osborne observes, the two battles share 
sufficient differences “to warrant the view of a second battle rather than a recapitulation of the 


first 99752 


7.3.1 The prophetic background behind Rev. 20:8-9 

The notion that the nations will be gathered in battle against Israel is a common theme of the 
HB. Joel speaks of a day when the Lord will restore the people of Judah from captivity 
(émotpépw THY aiyuadwotav Iovda) and will then gather the nations to the valley of Jehoshaphat 
for their judgement (Joel 4:1-2 LXX ref.).’° God taunts the nations to rouse their warriors, arm 
them, and gather them to attack (Joel 4:9-11 LXX ref.). Since this war is to be critical, the 
nations are exhorted to gather up all their resources.”* They are told specifically to surround 
(xnuxAdbev, Joel 4:11, LXX ref.) Israel, which is exactly what Satan’s army do to the camp of 


the saints in Rev. 20:9 (éxUxAevoav thy TapeuBoAnv tHv dylwv: they surrounded the 
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encampment of the saints). God’s judgement is ruthless and is portrayed as the trampling of the 


grapes in the winepress (Joel 4:13 LXX). 


Micah also describes the nations gathering to wage war against Zion (Micah 4:11). Like 
Joel, the war passage follows the restoration of Israel, and the prophecy is temporally located 
in the last days (Micah 4:1) which denotes the messianic era.”*° Once again, the Lord is the one 
who gathers the nations that attack Jerusalem in an attempt to defile her (Micah 4:11). What the 
nations fail to understand though is that the Lord has been gathering them as sheaves on the 
threshing floor to be crushed (Micah 4:12).’°° Just like Joel, the Lord summons the nations to 
their doom, but in Micah the daughter of Zion equipped with “horns of iron” and “hoofs of 
bronze” (xépata ... odnp& wal ... dmAds ... xadAxdis, Micah 4:13) will trample down her 


enemies. ”>’ 


Zechariah also includes the story of Jerusalem’s siege by the nations in Zech. 14. As in 
the previous examples, the Lord gathers the nations to come to Jerusalem to fight against her 
(Zech. 14:2). Zechariah’s account is unique in that he alone predicts that Jerusalem will be 
breached, ransacked and some of its inhabitants taken into captivity (Zech. 14:2). However, the 
prophet turns the initial defeat into victory when the Lord comes to rescue his people. According 
to Zechariah, the Lord will descend on the mount of Olives and the mountain will be split from 
east to west to form a valley so that God’s people will be able to flee their enemies. The imagery 
is similar to the parting of the Red Sea that allowed the Israelites to flee from the pursuing 
Egyptian army.’°* The coming of the Lord will transform both nature and the city of Jerusalem. 
The effects on nature are described as acts that reverse God’s creation (e.g., Zech. 14:6 LXX év 
éxelvy TH nuepa obx eotat ddéic... cf. Gen 1:3-5)’°? but at the same time create “living waters” 
from Jerusalem that bring forth fertility to bless the whole earth.”°’ The day of the Lord 


according to Zech. 14 destroys and then recreates the world.’°! 
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God’s sovereignty over the world is described in Zech. 14:9, which clearly alludes to 
the Shema:’° “And the LORD will become king over all the earth; on that day the LORD will 
be one and his name one” (NRSV). Jerusalem will be made secure and all the aggressor nations 
will be destroyed (Zech. 14:11-15). Zechariah describes three ways this will happen. First, the 
nations are afflicted by a terrible plague (Zech. 14:12). Second, the Lord will create confusion 
and panic that will lead the nations to attack each other (Zech. 14:13). Last, Judah will also 
participate in the fight to destroy the nations.’°* Despite these devastating attacks there will be 
survivors from the nations who will come to Jerusalem to demonstrate their submission to the 
Lord (Zech. 14:16). The word “worship” in that verse probably does not denote the conversion 
of the nations to the worship of the Lord but simply “to bow down or to do obeisance.”’ 
Likewise, the infinitive mpooxuvijoat in the LXX may refer not merely to worship but to an act 
of obeisance.”°° This is evident from the rest of the passage, which describes possible 


repercussions against the nations that will not comply and will choose to rebel (Zech. 14:18- 


19.76 


Zechariah’s account reveals an interest in naming key places of the topography of Israel 
and Jerusalem (Zech. 14:10-11). According to Zechariah all the land will become flat like 
Arabah,’°’ from Geba to Rimmon. Geba here represents the northernmost part of Judah (2 Kgs. 
23:8), whereas Rimmon was located to the far south (Josh. 15:32; 19:7).”°8 Likewise, Zechariah 
claims that Jerusalem will be raised and describes several border landmarks of the city such as 
Benjamin’s gate at the northeast, the Corner gate at the northwest, the First or Former gate at 
the east, and the royal winepresses probably located in the extreme south of the city.” The 


various topographical names reveal the effort of the prophet to encompass all areas of 
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Jerusalem.’”° It is also apparent that the prophet roots the fulfilment of his prophecy in the actual 


history and topography of Israel.”7! 


Zechariah’s account of the siege of Jerusalem offers more details than Joel and Micah. 
Zechariah also includes some themes borrowed by John in Revelation. The living waters that 
flow from Jerusalem and are poured to the east, and the western sea’’ resembles the river of 
life that flows from God’s throne from the new Jerusalem (Zech. 14:8 cf. Rev. 22:1-2). The 
nation’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem to pay homage to God also resembles the nations that bring 
their glory to God in the new Jerusalem (Zech. 14:16-19 cf. Rev. 21:24-26). Last, both accounts 
emphasize the purity of Jerusalem (Zech. 14:20-21 cf. Rev. 21:8, 27; 22:15). 


The most elaborate and fullest account of the nations besieging Jerusalem comes from 
the prophecy against Gog in Ezek. 38-39, part of the restoration oracles of chapters 34-48 that 
describe the distant future when the fate of Israel will change for the better.’”> Two passages 
that contain expressions such as “after many days... in the later years” (Ezek. 18:8) and “on 
that day...” (Ezek. 18:18) project this prophecy to the eschaton.’”* The context of the chapter 
is after the prophecy in the valley of the dry bones recounted in Ezek. 37 and therefore after 
Israel’s restoration.’” Just like the other prophets, Ezekiel too envisions God as the one who 
stirs the enemy into battle against Israel (Ezek. 38:4, 16).’”° The purpose of the attack is so that 
Gog and his armies will enrich themselves by preying on the unarmed and unprotected Israel 
(Ezek. 38:10-13).’”’ God, however, will bring judgement on Gog with pestilence, bloodshed, 
torrential rains, hailstones, fire and sulphur (Ezek. 38:22). The fiery element in the judgement 


is repeated in Ezek. 39:6 in which God threatens to send fire on Magog, the land of Gog. The 
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implication is that not only will the invading armies of Gog be destroyed but also those who 


have been left back home in places considered safe.’ 


The outcome of the battle is the reversal of fates. Those who came to plunder the 
peaceful will end up being plundered.’” The weapons of the fallen enemies will be used for 
fuel by Israel for seven years (Ezek. 39:9). The valley towards the east sea (the Dead Sea) will 
become full of corpses (Ezek. 39:11). However, these bones will have no hope of resurrection 
unlike the bones of Ezek. 37.’8° All the gravediggers of Israel will work for seven months in 
order to bury the defeated dead and cleanse the land (Ezek. 39:12). Since the dead are so 
numerous, the Lord called the prophet to summon the wild beasts and the carrion-feeding birds 
to assist in the cleansing by eating the flesh of the defeated enemies (Ezek. 39:17-20 cf. Rev. 
19:17-18; 21). The location of the battle appears to be the mountains of Israel (Ezek. 39:4). 


Gog’s struggle against Israel in Ezekiel is not a universal battle. The ravaging results of 
the war do not affect the remainder of humanity. Nations are left after the battle that are 
probably spectators of this conflict. God’s display of power is partly for their benefit. He intends 
to demonstrate his glory and judgement (Ezek. 39:21).’°! God’s wrath will also show the nations 
that the reason Israel went into captivity was not God’s lack of power to defend her but Israel’s 
sin and unfaithfulness (Ezek. 39:23). Thus, Ezekiel vindicates God’s choice to punish Israel in 


the past as well as his decision to judge the nations that will attack his people in the future. 


Ezekiel’s prophecy against Gog is perhaps the one that shares most with Revelation. 
First, both prophets use the names Gog and Magog. The rarity of these names in Jewish 
apocalyptic literature further emphasizes the relation between the two passages. ’*” Second, John 
borrows the gruesome imagery of the carrion-feeding birds feasting on the defeated foes of the 
Divine Warrior from this prophecy (Rev. 19:17-18, 21). Third, Ezekiel’s prophecy against Gog 
appears to be the only one that uses the medium of fire to destroy the wicked (Ezek. 39:6) 
although in fairness Ezekiel also includes earthquakes, swords, plagues, bloodshed, torrential 
rain, hailstones and burning sulphur as means of punishment and killing the armies of Gog 


(Ezek. 38:19, 21-22). 
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These prophetic accounts of the attack on Jerusalem share many similarities with 
Revelation but also have some differences, the most fundamental being that in Revelation Satan 
gathers the nations to attack the camp of the saints not the Lord as in all the HB prophetic 
passages we have studied (Rev. 20:8 cf. Ezek. 38:4, 16; Joel 4:2 LXX ref; Micah 4:12; Zech. 
14:2). 


Revelation also lacks specific local topographical details concerning the battle between 
Gog and the saints. The battlefield for John is probably the whole earth (Rev. 20:8), not a 
specific place. The saints are said to be an encampment (mapeuBoAn, Rev.20:9), a designation 
used for the temporary settlements of the Jews while wandering in the desert.” Even though 
the camp of the saints is clearly the new Jerusalem, John avoids using that name and instead 
calls her “the beloved city” (Rev. 20:9). In doing so, John entirely removes all possible 
geographical details that would anchor this prophecy to a specific place on earth. In contrast, 
the HB prophets specifically talk about Israel, Jerusalem and its topography. Ezekiel speaks of 
Israel’s mountains and its towns (Ezek. 38:8; 39:9), the valley of Hamon-Gog (Ezek. 39:15)7*4 
as well as mentioning particular trading towns that are not mythical such as Sheba, Dedan and 
Tarshish (Ezek. 38:13). Joel also includes the valley of Jehoshaphat and Jerusalem (Joel 3:1-2) 
and Micah mentions Mount Zion (Micah 4:1-2; 11-13). Last, Zechariah contains the most 
topographical detail of Judah and Jerusalem (Zech. 14:10-11).’8° While the prophets try to 
localize and root their prophecies in history, John universalizes and allows his prophecy to take 
on cosmic dimensions. Even though John employs the names Gog and Magog in Revelation, 
like Ezekiel, these names are probably used because of the air of mystery that surrounds them, 
not as specific names of nations.’*° Furthermore, for Ezekiel Gog is a king whose land is Magog 
(the word means the land of Gog).’8’ John on the other hand lists the names Gog and Magog as 
metonyms for the nations of the whole earth.’** This means that even though John borrowed 


these names he changed them to serve his own purposes. 
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John’s description of the nations’ attack on the saints after the millennium not only 
breaks through the common topographical locations, it also transcends the temporal boundaries 
of history. Admittedly, the prophetic accounts are also envisioned as taking place at the 
eschaton, but John’s description appears to be after that—after the return of Christ. In order for 
the final attack to be facilitated against the saints, the nations need to be resurrected and return 
from their graves. For the prophets, since the attack of the nations comes at the culmination of 
earth’s history, the attack is part of it. In Rev. 20, the attack of the nations takes place a thousand 


years after the end of history. 


In conclusion, John undeniably models this last attack of the evil forces against the 
saints on themes he borrowed from Hebrew prophets. These prophets agreed on the notion that 
Jerusalem would be attacked at the end of history but would be delivered by the Lord. Not all 
the details of the prophecies agree completely with each other. The prophets seem not to agree 
on the exact means by which the Lord would destroy the attacking enemies, nor even whether 
Jerusalem would be breached by the nations in their final assault. It was apparently acceptable 
for the prophets to present their own variations of the course of events. It was not therefore 
unprecedented for John to modify these scenarios to suit his own purposes. John, as a fellow 
servant of the prophets (Rev. 22:9) felt he had the same authority to depict the end of the world 


in his own style. 


7.4 The battle 


The gathered nations are said to be “like the sand of the sea” (ws 7 dumos THs Padaooys, Rev. 
20:8). In Rev. 12:18, the dragon also stands on the “sand of the seashore” (éml Thy dupov THs 
8addooys) as he expects his ally the beast to rise from the sea (Rev. 13:1).’? The expression 
there however is used differently, emphasizing the proximity to the sea from whence the beast 
ascends, and probably is not a reference to the multitude of Satan’s allies. The same expression, 
employed in the same way, is found repeatedly in the HB, used in several passages to describe 


vast armies attacking Israel (Josh. 11:4; Jdgs. 7:12; 1 Sam. 13:5).’”° 


The expression is also used to describe the descendants of Abraham (Gen. 22:17; 28:14; 


32:13). Once again, the meaning is the same, illustrating the multitude of Abraham’s 
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descendants. It is possible that John intends to depict here a parody of the promise to Abraham 
whose offspring was said to be as numerous as the sand-grains on the seashore (Gen. 22:17).’”! 
If this is correct, then the nations are portrayed here as Satan’s inheritance or reward. His 


inheritance though is to be short-lived, and his reward devoured. 


Unlike the previous battle with the Divine Warrior, John here describes the particular 
plan this Satanic army employed. They “surrounded the camp of the saints” (éxvxAevoav Thy 
TaperBodrny THv dylwv, Rev. 20:9). Surrounding enemy armies was a sound ancient military 
strategy.’"* The besieged armies were prevented from fleeing or being resupplied and the 


aggressors were simultaneously able to launch an attack from all sides.’” 


The details concerning the attacking army (nations from Gog and Magog), its strategy 
(surrounding the saints), its large numbers (like the sand on the seashore), and its marching on 
the expanse of the earth, stand in contrast to the brevity of the account of the actual battle. John 
simply states that “fire came from heaven and devoured them” (xaté6y mip éx tot ovpavot xat 
xategayev adtouc, Rev. 20:9). This frugal description implies that despite their numbers, the 
nations never stood a chance of defeating the saints. This was not to be an exciting climax 


between two battling armies, but the swift annihilation of the wicked. 


Ezekiel’s account of the destruction of Gog mentions fire coming down from heaven, 
but Rev. 20:9 probably does not allude specifically to it.* Fire as a means of destruction 
appears alongside other calamities that befall the nations. In Ezek. 38:22 (LXX), the prophet 
claims that “I will rain fire and sulphur on him and on those that are with him and on many 
nations that are with him” (n¥p xal Oeiov BpeEw én’ adtov xal éml mavtas tods wet’ adtod xal én’ 
Z0vy ToAAG wet’ adtot). Later in Ezek. 39:6, the Lord declares that he will “send fire on Gog” 
(amooteA® mip ent Twy). Even though the idea is comparable, the wording is not. In Ezek. 
38:22, God rains fire (Bpé&w) and in Ezek. 39:6 sends fire (amooteA&). In Rev. 20:9, fire came 
down (xatéBy) from heaven. In both cases in Ezekiel, since God is doing the talking, the speech 
is in the first person, whereas in Rev. 20: 9 John narrates the event using the third person. The 


effects of the fire on the nations in Ezekiel are not described. Ezekiel does not say that the 
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nations are devoured or that they were burned up. In fact, the context implies that the corpses 
of the nations remain for Israel’s gravediggers to bury or the carrion-feeding birds to eat (Ezek. 
39:12, 17-20). In contrast, Rev. 20:9 claims that the fire “devoured” (xatégayev) the nations. 
This variation may not be accidental. It appears that John clears away all the remnants of sin 


after the millennium as he anticipates the coming of the new creation. 


The destruction of the evil forces in Rev. 20:9 is modelled on 2 Kgs. 1:10-14.’> The 
latter passage describes Elijah’s experience as he faced three captains and their companies 
successively sent by king Ahaziah to arrest him. The passage relates that “fire came down from 
heaven and devoured him [one of the captains] and his fifty [men]” (xat xatéBy mip éx tod 
ovpavod xal xatTépayev avtov xal Tovs mevtyxovtTa avtov, 2 Kgs. 1:10, 12). This is nearly 
identical to Rev. 20:9, which reads “and fire came down from heaven and devoured them” (xai 


a ~ 3 no ~ \ 1 ae, 
xateBy TUP EX TOU OUPAVOU KAL natedayev QUTOUS). 


Whereas the nations are devoured by fire that comes from heaven, the devil faces a 
different fate. He is thrown into the lake of fire where the beast and the false prophet are already 
being tormented day and night. Fire is central to both punishments but whereas the punishment 
of the wicked nations is best understood as annihilation since fire devours them, the description 


of the devil, the beast and the false prophet suggests eternal torment. 


It was previously noted that after their descent into the lake of fire the beast and the false 
prophet no longer affect the plot of Revelation.’”° They are mentioned in Rev. 20:10, but only 
in order to assure the readers that the devil shares the same fate as they do. After the devil is 
thrown into the lake of fire, his role in the story is over. The devil never appears again, not even 
in the final account of the last judgement in Rev. 20:11-15. His confinement in the lake of fire 
signifies the end of his deceptive career. His punishment is not only confined to this age but 
also for the age to come. This is probably the significance of the phrase gig tods aidvas tév 


aimvewy in Rev. 20:10. The two “ages” mentioned here represent this age and the age to come. 


Later in Rev. 20:14, John equates the lake of fire with the second death.’””’ Interestingly 
enough, the second death also suggests a punishment not in this age but the age to come. 7g. 


Jer. 51:40, 57 claims that death deprives a person of life in this age, but the second death 
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deprives a person’s life from the age to come.’** A similar conclusion comes from the Tg. Deut. 
33:6. In the Babylonian Talmud, Deut. 33:6 is understood as a proof of the resurrection of the 
dead. “Rabha said: Resurrection is hinted at in the Torah in [Deut. xxxiii. 6]: "May Retiben live, 
and not die"--which means that he may live in this world, and not die in the world to come.”””” 
The 7g. Deut. 33:6 takes the phrase “to die” of Deut. 33:6 to be a reference to the second death: 
“Let Reuben live in eternal life and die not the second death”.®°° The devil’s plummeting into 


the lake of fire and the notion of the second death both seem to suggest that his punishment is 


eternal and, more significantly, his return impossible. 


7.5 The judgement before the great white throne. 


Mealy acknowledges that Rev. 20:11-15 can be construed as a recapitulation of the Parousia.*”! 
After all, it was argued in previous chapters that creation was dissolved at the Parousia and Rev. 
20:11 describes the fleeing of earth and heaven from his face (ob amd tod mpoowmou zbuyev H 
y¥ xa 6 odpavdc).8°? However, Mealy convincingly refutes this view because John does not use 
relative clauses to convey action in the narrative except for description.*°? This means that the 
secondary clause here may not depict an event taking place at this point in time (that is, at the 
appearance of the white throne, like the NIV) but is a reference to something that happened in 
the past, possibly at the Parousia already described in Rev. 19:11-21.8" It is very unlikely that 
Rev. 20:11-15 refers to the Parousia of Christ since Christ is completely absent from the 
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narrative.®°> Notably, Christ is absent from the final battle between the devil and the saints in 


Rev. 20:7-10. 


It was observed at the beginning of this chapter that John envisions two resurrections. 
The dead believers are raised first at the beginning of the millennium, whereas at the end of the 
millennium a resurrection for the wicked takes place. The description of a resurrection during 
the judgement scene before the white throne in Rev. 20:11-15 challenges our proposed theory 
on two levels. First, did John really describe a resurrection in Rev. 20:7-9? A linear reading of 
the two passages (Rev. 20:7-10 and 20:11-15) would in that case suggest that John expected 
three resurrections for which the text provides no evidence. And second, is the second 
resurrection an event during which only the wicked are raised (as we argued), or the occasion 
for all the dead (with the exception of the martyrs) to come to life? The hypothetical clause in 
Rev. 20:15 seems to allow for the presence of believers in this resurrection and therefore goes 


against the views advanced earlier in this study. 


The first challenge is valid only if the two passages are read as consecutive narratives. 
If the judgement before the white throne (Rev. 20:11-15) is a recapitulation of the final war 
describing the defeat of Satan (Rev. 20:7-10), John’s numbering of the resurrections presents 
no problem for our interpretation. There are several reasons why this is so. As Mealy explains, 
there are no more expectations for the reader to entertain at the threshold of Rev. 20:11-15 for 
an advancement on the battle between good and evil.8°° All loose ends have been tied up. 
Satan’s trinity is confined in the lake of fire, and the unrepented nations have been devoured by 


fire. Thus, it makes no sense to add yet another resurrection after Rev. 20:10. 


The multiple punishments of the wicked in the final chapters of Revelation are often 
explained as sentences imposed on the wicked, living and dead. We saw in chapter 3 that in 
Rev. 19:11-21 the rider on the white horse punishes the wicked who have been gathered by the 
beast, the false prophet and the dragon to make war against him. It was argued that this was the 
punishment on the /iving wicked. It was argued in chapter 5 that a resurrection occurs at the end 
of the millennium in Rev. 20:7-9 in which the wicked dead participate. The fire that came down 
from heaven at the end of the millennium signifies the punishment of the dead wicked. Once 


again, this demonstrates that all wicked, living and dead, have received their deserts. There is 


8°5 So Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1101. “...the absence of any mention of the Lamb in this judgment scene is 
striking”. Similarly, Koester claims that “...Christ’s role is implicit at best.” Koester, Revelation, 779. 


8% Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 142. 
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no other class of the wicked available for punishment. A third additional punishment is 


redundant in the plot of Revelation. 


Structural similarities between the two passages (Rev. 20:9-10; 11-15) also point to their 
being a recapitulation of each other. Both passages begin with a resurrection and end with a 
reference to the lake of fire. In chapter 5, we noted at least four reasons why a resurrection is 
described in Rev. 20:7-9.8°’ In Rev. 20:13, John explicitly refers to a resurrection. In Rev. 20:9, 
the wicked are being destroyed by fire from heaven and Satan is thrown in the lake of fire (Rev. 
20:10). Rev. 20:15 also ends with the wicked thrown into the lake of fire. Shea notes the 
similarities between the two passages, stating that “[t]o some extent, therefore, the final two 
scenes of this chapter go over the same ground twice.”®”® In both passages, God seems 
responsible for the punishment of the wicked. Fire comes down from heaven in Rev. 20:9, 
presumably from God.®°? In addition, the guilty verdict of the wicked takes place while God is 


seated on the white throne presiding over the judgement in Rev. 20:15. 


It is relevant to note that the last judgement of Israel’s enemies in Ezekiel 38-39 is also 
portrayed in two parallel narratives.®!° By including the names of Gog and Magog, John reveals 
his intention to associate his passages with that of Ezekiel. The prophet in Ezek. 38 describes 
the conscription of Gog and his allies against the Israelites (Ezek. 38:1-9, their wicked motives 
(Ezek. 38:10-13), their advance to war (Ezek. 38:14-16) and finally their judgement from God 
(Ezek. 38:17-22). In the next chapter, Ezekiel again pronounces an oracle of judgement against 
Gog and the nations who went to war against Israel. The slaughter of Gog takes place on the 
mountains of Israel (Ezek. 39:4, cf. Ezek. 38:8), and God sends fire on Magog and the 
coastlands (Ezek. 39:6 cf. Ezek. 38:22). Gog is plundered although he instigated the attack in 
order to plunder Israel (Ezek. 39:10, cf. Ezek. 38:10-13). Finally, both accounts end with the 


8°7 First, it is the timing. John promises in Rev. 20:5 that the rest of the dead will not come to life until the end of 
the thousand years. Rev. 20:7 is placed after the end of the thousand years. Second, John uses the identical 
expression to announce the time of the second resurrection as well as the resumption of Satan’s deceptive 
activities at the end of the thousand years (dypt/Stav teAeo8F ta x1Ata Ety. Rev. 20:5,7). In the process, John 
signifies the second resurrection not only temporally but also literally by using a particular phrase. Third, the two 
dimensions often associated with a trip to the underworld are present. The nations located at the corners of the 
earth imply a “far away” horizontal trip from the location of the believers. The vertical dimension, up from the 
underworld, is also manifested in the word avéBycav describing the ascending course of these people from hades 
onto the expanse of the earth. And fourth is the allusion that John makes in Rev. 20:9 to Dan. 12:2 which is 
perhaps the only HB reference to a mass resurrection. 


808 Shea, “The Parallel Literary Structure,” 49. 


8 046 and some minuscules appended the phrase dd tod Oeod after éx Tob odpavod. This addition “appears to be 
an expansion introduced by the copyist in imitation of 21:2 and 10.” Metzger, A Textual Commentary, 765. 


510 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 187. 
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nations recognizing Yahweh’s justice, holiness, and greatness (Ezek. 38:23 cf. Ezek. 39:23). 
The conclusive defeat of Gog and his allies in both accounts demonstrates that Ezekiel intended 
the oracles to complement each other and therefore not describe sequential events. This means 


that a recapitulation on the judgement of Gog was already among John’s sources. 


The plot resolution after Rev. 20:10, the numbering of the resurrections and the deaths 
(two resurrections, two deaths), the clearly parallel themes between the two passages (Rev. 
20:7-10; 11-15) as well as the fact that John’s HB source portrays the judgement against Gog 
using two narratives that cover the same event require that we read Rev. 20:11-15 as a 


recapitulation of Rev. 20:7-10. 


The second problem this passage poses to our proposed interpretation of the millennium 
is the conditional clause in Rev. 20:15. This sentence appears to allow for the possibility of 
believers participating in this resurrection. Some, like Mealy, resolve the problem by suggesting 
that Rev. 20:11-15 is a recapitulation not only of Rev. 20:7-10 but also of Rev. 20:4-10.8"! This 
theory asserts that Rev. 20:11-15 recapitulates both resurrections, so that, if saints are 
mentioned in Rev. 20:11-15, this does not pose a problem. This theory has some merit. First, it 
recognizes the necessity of the judgement before the white throne as a recapitulating narrative 
since all the loose ends of the story have been tied together. Second, it does not violate John’s 
number of resurrections and deaths. Last, it explains the possible presence of the saints in Rev. 


20:15. 


The problem with any theory that somehow sees the saints being judged, or vindicated 
before the white throne is that nowhere in the text do we see the positive outcome of that 
judgement. Mealy seems to admit the scarcity of evidence when he says that the double 
judgement scene is “very subtly articulated.”*!? It is unthinkable for John to include a believers 
judgement scene while failing to mention their vindication and their reward. Equally puzzling 
would be for John to include a general judgement scene which emphasizes the wicked. 
Moreover, it is unlike John to mix the wicked and the saints together in the same passage. As a 
tule, John separates these two groups into different narratives. For instance, he describes the 
judgement in terms of two harvests in Rev. 14:14-16 and 17-20, or two suppers; the wedding 
supper of the Lamb and the gruesome supper of the carrion-eating birds in Rev. 19:1-10 and 


11-21. An exception to John’s practice of separating the saints from the wicked is found in Rev. 


811 See Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 179, 181. 
812 Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 187. 
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11:16-18 where both groups are included in one judgement. However, even there, John 
prioritizes the saints by mentioning them first and specifically stating their reward (dodvat tov 


utaOov, Rev. 11:18). 


Lambrecht points out that in Rev. 20:11-15 “attention appears to be given to punitive 
judgement alone, not to reward and salvation.’”’*! It is true that those who are present before the 
throne are described in the all-encompassing “I saw the dead, the great and the small” (eidov 
TOUS VEXPOUG, TOUS LEyaAoUS xal TOUS ULxpous, Rev. 20:12). The last time the phrase was used in 
Rev. 19:18 was where it described the dead bodies of those who gathered to attack the rider on 
the white horse. Therefore, John’s point may well be that he saw all the “rest” (i.e., the wicked) 
dead, not all the dead.®!* Middleton observes that the dead who stand before the throne “are 
those destined for destruction”, because John has already divided humanity into those whose 
names are registered in the book of life and those who are not because they are followers of the 
beast. Since the book of life was completed before the foundation of the world, this division 


was “always going to be so (cf. Rev. 17:8; 21:27).”8! 


John’s conditional clause “if someone was not found in the book of life...” (Rev. 20:15) 
appears to suggest that some were found in the book of life, but it does not explicitly say so. It 
can be argued that this is not meant to imply that believers may take part in this resurrection 
but that since the fate in the lake of fire is such a terrible outcome, God ensures that only those 
not found in the book of life will experience it. What the text clearly cannot endorse is the 
hypothetical vindication of some who repented during the millennium. Those who are judged 


were clearly dead prior to the judgement (Rev.20: 13). 


But why would John use repetition? Why did he have to describe the punishment of the 
wicked twice? Whereas Rev. 20:7-10 portrayed the annihilation of the nations in battle, Rev. 
20:11-15 describes their demise after a judicial process. The purpose of the judgement therefore 
is not that the saints will be separated from the wicked but rather that God’s previous judgement 
in Rev. 20:9 will be reaffirmed. The court setting reveals that God is not simply vindictive, 
killing the nations without a trial but also follows judicial procedures before he passes 


judgement. 


513 Lambrecht, “Final Judgments and Ultimate Blessings,” 369. 
514 Wilfrid J. Harrington, Revelation, Sacra Pagina 16 (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1993), 203. 


515 Paul Middleton, The Violence of the Lamb: Martyrs as Agents of Divine Judgement in the Book of Revelation 
(New York: T&T Clark, 2018), 185-86. 
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Furthermore, John wants to demonstrate that God does not simply destroy the wicked 
as a group, each individual being judged according to his or her works (Rev. 20:12). The court 
setting in Rev. 20:11-15 is probably taken from Dan. 7:9.°'° Both texts depict the throne of God 
(8pdvov wéyav Aeuxdv, Rev. 20:11; cf. Opdvor érébyoav ... 6 Opdvos woet PASE mupdc, Dan. 7:9) 
and open books that form the basis of the indictment (6iBAia jvoix8yoav, Rev. 20:12 cf. BiBAot 
nvewxoycav, Dan. 7:10). Whereas John chooses not to describe God who sits on the throne at 
all, emphasizing thus his transcendence, Dan. 7:9 portrays God’s clothes being white as snow 
(Exwv TeptBoAnv woel yiova) and the hair of his head as wool white and clear (tpixwua tis 
xeparys avtod woel épiov Aeuxov xabapdv). The basis for this trial is not testimony (uaptupia). 
One of the characteristics of the saints is that they have the testimony of Jesus (Rev. 12:17), 
which makes them eligible for salvation (see Rev. 20:4). In contrast, the people in Rev. 20:12 
are judged according to their documented deeds and the question of whether their names are 
found in the book of life (Rev. 20:15).°!” Since this passage is a recapitulation of the final attack 
of the nations on the saints, their last deed is that of an attempt to kill God’s people. Naturally, 
their verdict is unfavourable. 

At the conclusion of this judgement, death and Hades are thrown into the lake of fire 
(Rev. 20:14), signifying that their role has ended.*!* Death and Hades are not individuals, they 
are the personifications of death and the grave, often signifying together the temporary abode 
of the dead until the final judgement.*'? It is illogical to suggest that concepts such as death 


suffer torment,*?° 


a strong indication that the lake of fire is not a place of continuous torment 
but a place of destruction or elimination.**! Together with them are thrown all those whose 
names are not written in the book of life (Rev. 20:15). Since it was argued that this passage is 
a recapitulation of Rev. 20:7-10, the implication is that those thrown into the lake of fire are the 


nations that attacked the beloved city, God’s people. Thus, it is important to investigate the 


816 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1031. 1 En. 14:18-25 also describes the heavenly throne in terms similar to 
Dan. 7:9-10. The two passages probably depend on each other. Christopher C. Rowland, The Open Heaven: A 
Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early Christianity (London: SPCK, 1982), 255. 


817 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 365-66. The absence of testimony as a basis of judgement may also point to 
the fact that no saints are being judged in Rev. 20:11-15. Testimony (uaptupia) is a forensic word strongly 
associated with the saints in Revelation (Rev. 1:2; 9; 6:9; 11:7; 12:11, 17; 17:6; 19:10). 


818 Koester, Revelation, 781. 
819 Koester, Revelation, 456. 
820 Boring, Revelation, 213. 


821 Harrington, Revelation, 204. 
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roots and the significance of the lake of fire in Revelation in the next chapter, since if there is 


no return from the lake of fire, the fate of the nations is sealed at the end of Rev. 20. 
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8. The Lake of Fire 


Rev. 20 seems to envision two fates for the wicked. In Rev. 20:7-10, the hostile nations led by 
the devil against the saints are devoured by fire that comes down from heaven. The passage that 
follows, Rev. 20:11-15, depicts an apparently different fate for those whose names are not found 
in the book of life. They are judged before God’s throne and are thus thrown into the lake of 
fire alongside death and Hades. We argued in the previous chapter that these two passages refer 
to the same future event using different imagery. The first passage is based on a modified HB 
motif in which the nations go to war and surround God’s people in an effort to destroy them. 
The second employs judicial imagery emphasizing God’s justice. In this second passage, 


individuals, not large groups such as nations, receive their judgement. 


There is an obvious problem in suggesting that these two passages recapitulate each 
other when they seem to advocate a different fate for presumably the same people. The first 
passage claims the nations are annihilated whereas the second portrays them as being tormented 
for eternity. This is why it is important to study the term lake of fire carefully and determine its 
original context and meaning for John and his contemporaneous readers. It is also imperative 
to investigate the significance of the lake of fire for the problem of the fate of the nations, since 
if these passages recapitulate each other the individuals thrown into the lake comprise the 
nations of Rev. 20:8. At the end of this study, it will be crucial to determine whether the 
experience in the lake of fire allows the nations to have a second chance. In other words, is the 
lake of fire a place similar to purgatory from which people can escape and enter new Jerusalem 


or is it a place from which there is no return? 


John defines the fate in the lake of fire with the equally cryptic term “second death” 
(Rev 20:14; 21:8).8?? The problem with both is that neither is found in John’s favourite treasury 
of imagery, the HB. In fact, Aune notes that there is no close parallel to the lake of fire in Jewish 
or Graeco-Roman literature.*’? The term second death is equally rare. It is absent from pre- 
Christian literature although it does appear in some Greek literature roughly contemporary with 
John.®”* It will be shown however that its function there is very different and therefore cannot 


explain the use of the phrase in Revelation. 


822 The term also appears in Rev 2:11, 20:6, although in these cases it does not clarify the lake of fire. 
823 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1065-66. 


84 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1091. These writings will be discussed later in the chapter. 
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This chapter will study the terms “lake of fire” and “second death”. First it will seek to 
find a plausible origin of these terms. Jewish, Graeco-Roman and Egyptian backgrounds will 
be investigated. It will be shown that the most immediate background is the Egyptian. Next, we 
discuss how these terms forming part of the Egyptian myths of the underworld could be familiar 
to populations in Asia Minor and the seven churches of Revelation in particular. Last, this 
chapter will determine how this new Egyptian mythology context informs our understanding of 


John’s imagery and its function in the passages affecting the fate of the nations. 


8.1 The lake of fire as a concept derived from Jewish literature. 


Beale suggests that the lake of fire in Revelation is a blending of the “beast’s place of 
punishment in Dan. 7:11 and the directly preceding description of the fiery river before God’s 
throne.”*> The purpose of this combination is “to locate the beast’s punishment before the 
divine throne.”*”° He claims that John utilizes these two images in Rev 19 and 20 to create the 
concept of a fiery lake in which the wicked are destroyed. To further support his case, Beale 
points out that the context of Dan 7:10 is judgement.®”’ Likewise, in Rev 20:11-12 the great 
white throne is present as well as the notion of judgement based on heavenly books and 


records.°?° 


Osborne begins from different HB imagery, namely, that of destruction by fire and 
burning sulphur. A prominent example is the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah in Gen. 9:24. 
The image of fire and burning sulphur is also found in intertestamental works such as 1En. 
21:7-10; 67:4-13; 90:25.*? Since these images are not sufficient in themselves to explain the 
lake mentioned in Revelation, Osborn suggests that John borrowed the lake imagery from 
“Hellenistic mythical portrayals of hell.”*°° Aune takes a similar approach, beginning with the 
notion that throughout the HB the fire imagery was common to theophanies. In Sinai, God is 


depicted as descending on the mountain with fire (Ex 19:18), whereas in Dan 7:10 rivers of fire 


85 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 970. 
826 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 970. 
827 Kpitaptov éxdbice xal BiBror yvemyOnoav LXX 

828 Kal eldov Opdvov ueyav Aeuxdv... xal eldov tos vexpovs, Tods weyddous xal Tobs ulxpous, Eordtas evedmiov Tot 
Opdvou, xat BiBAla Hvoixynoav-xal &AAo BiBAtov jvolxOy, 6 éotw THs Cwig-nal explOnoav ol vexpol éx TOV 
yeypaupever év tois BiBAlots xaTa Ta Epya adtév. Beale, The Book of Revelation, 970. 


829 Tn three of the “lake of fire” occurrences, Rev 19:20; 20:10; 21:8, John mentions sulphur. He also mentions it 
in Rev 14:10 where the lake of fire is not explicitly mentioned but is probably implied. 


830 Osborne, Revelation, 690. 
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flow from God's throne. The use of fire in divine judgement was also common and Aune 
suggests that it was but a short step to the depiction of streams of fire flowing down from heaven 
in judgement for the wicked that we meet in later extra biblical Jewish writings (Sib. Or. 2.196- 


205, 286; 3.54, 84-85; 7.120-121; 8:243; Ps. Sol. 15:4).83! 


There is little doubt that Rev 20 leans on Dan 7. Both passages explore the notion of 
divine judgement. The colour white, symbol of justice, is prominent in both sources; in Daniel 
in the clothing of the Ancient of Days and in Revelation in the colour of the throne. Fire, the 
ultimate source of which is God, is present in both; in Daniel it comes from the throne of God 
(xal é&emopeveto xata mpdcwnov adtot motawos mupés), and in Rev 20:9 from heaven (xatéBy 
mip ex tod ovpavot xal xateayev adtovc). Beale's proposal encounters the same criticism as 
Aune’s. It fails to explain the concept of a lake that we meet in Revelation. The word lake is 
not present in Daniel. There is no shortage of images of fire as means of delivering judgement 
in antiquity. As Aune also noted, there are several passages where the fire is used as a method 
of eliminating sinners both in the HB and in other non-canonical sources (e.g., 1En. 10:6; 13 
48:5).8°? Beale is content with the rivers of fire as a precursor to the lake of fire, whereas Osborn 
and Aune resort to the Greek underworld myths for the concept of a lake. However, a brief look 
at the passages Aune cites will show that these underworld lakes varied significantly from the 


lake of fire both in their description and function. 


8.2 Underground rivers and lakes in Graeco-Roman myths 

Graeco-Roman mythology provides the imagery of underworld rivers as well as underworld 
lakes. Not all myths agree in every detail but several seem to have been shared. For instance, 
most myths accepted the existence of five rivers in the underworld: Styx was the river of hate; 
Acheron the river of woe; Lethe the river of forgetfulness; Cocytus the river of wailing and 
Pyriphlegethon (or phlegethon) the river of fire.*°? The dead souls were transported to the 
underworld by Charon. In some versions, Charon traveled across the Styx whereas in other 


sources he sailed across the Acheron.**4 The dead were buried with a coin in their mouths as a 


831 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1066. 


832 The first reference is to Azaz'el and the second to the kings and the powerful who possess the land. The fate 
of both is described in terms of burning. 


833 Mark Morford and Robert Lenardon, Classical Mythology, 7th ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
349. 


834 @.9., Aeneid 6.364-373. 
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payment for Charon's transportation services.**> The gate to the underworld was guarded by 
Cerberus, a many-headed dog which prevented anyone from escaping back into the world of 
the living. The underworld rivers formed lakes and marshes that belonged to the realm of the 


underworld.**° The most famous was the Acherusian lake into which the river Acheron flowed. 


The descriptions of the underworld usually came from “eyewitness” accounts of people 
who visited there and returned to tell of their experiences. The views of the underworld were 
not consistent. Since much of what is known concerning the geography of Hades is based on 
the Odyssey and the Aeneid,*?” Homer’s and Virgil’s accounts will be discussed. Additionally, 
Plato’s views on the underworld will also be reviewed. Plato clearly knew Homer’s account 
since he referred to it in the Republic,**® and his views are relevant here because he describes 
the existence of underworld rivers and bodies of water. Last, Plutarch will also be discussed. 
He gives valuable descriptions of the underworld lakes and some of his general comments of 


the underworld are relevant to our discussion.**? 


Homer's account of the trip of Odysseus to the underworld is one of the earliest and best 
known. The underworld is depicted as a gloomy place of shadows void of any pleasure or ray 
of hope. There is seemingly no individual punishment for the sins committed in life. A special 
punishment is implied for the worst of sinners who are those who have committed great crimes 
against the gods,*° but fiery torments are absent even for these greatest of sinners. The 
underworld is separated from the world of the living by the stream of Oceanus,**! and Anticlea, 


Odysseus’ mother, later speaks of rivers that need to be crossed in order to access Hades.” 


835 A coin was also found with the bones of a high priest believed to be Caiaphas. The coin was minted in 43 AD 
during the reign of Herod Agrippa I. Its discovery may suggest the adoption of this custom even by some who 
belonged to the religious elite. Michael Specter, “Tomb May Hold the Bones Of Priest Who Judged Jesus,” The 
New York Times, August 14, 1992, sec. World, https://www.nytimes.com/1992/08/14/world/tomb-may-hold-the- 
bones-of-priest-who-judged-jesus.html. 

836 Aeneid 6.135-139. 


837 Luke Roman and Monica Roman, “Hades,” in Encyclopedia of Greek and Roman Mythology (New York, 
NY: Facts On File Inc, 2010), 184. 


838 Plato Republic, 10.612b. 


839 The texts to be studied in this section include all the references to the underworld lakes that Aune mentions 
except those that show Christian influence: Sib. Or. 2.334-38; Apoc. Peter 23, 26; Apoc. Paul 22. Aune 
incorrectly cites Apoc. Peter 14. Lakes as a place of torment appear only in Apoc. Peter 23, 26. Aune, Revelation 
17-22, 1066. Additionally, the references to lakes from the Greek Magical papyri are not discussed here since 
they simply mention lakes incidentally and do not offer any details that would further our understanding of their 
function in the underworld. 
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However, these streams only function as obstacles for the living to access the world of the dead. 


The text does not contain the idea of a lake or even a fiery river as a place of punishment. 


Plato's myth of Er, which concludes the Republic, contains another account of a trip to 
the underworld. The obvious difference from the Odyssey account is the idea of an afterlife 
judgement which determines the fate of the souls after death. While the wicked do suffer under 
the earth, Plato fails to describe the nature of their suffering. Rivers and lakes are also absent 
from his description and, notably, the souls are not transferred through rivers but through 
openings (yacuata).**3 After a thousand years of punishment or rewards, the souls are brought 
together to choose the form of their afterlife. In most cases, the choice is based on the 
experiences of their previous life.8** However, before the souls are to re-enter the new life cycle 
they are made to drink from the waters of the river Lethe, the function of which is to remove 


all memories from the minds of the souls that are about to be reincarnated.8*° 


In contrast to the Republic, which mentions only Lethe, Plato's Phaedo refers to several 
bodies of water in the underworld. The first mentioned is Oceanus, which flows around the 
earth in a circle,**° then Acheron, which passes under the earth and flows into the Acherusian 
lake. Styx, Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon are also mentioned. Interestingly, none appear to be 
places of punishment for the wicked. Serious offenders receive their sentence in Tartarus. The 
Acherusian lake is where the souls of those who were not particularly evil or good will be 
purified.**” Those who are suffering in Tartarus also have an opportunity to visit the lake 
annually and call upon their victims for forgiveness.*** If their petitions are accepted their 
troubles are over; they are released from their prison and travel to their pure home above (eis 
thy xabapdy otxyot).*4? Otherwise they are carried back into Tartarus for further punishment. 
The idea of fire as a means of punishment is absent. Fire is only present in the description of 
the Pyriphlegethon river. Although different rivers carry different kinds of offenders, the place 


of punishment seems to be not the river, but the destination (Tartarus). 


843 Plato Republic 614c. 


844 For example, Orpheus choosing the life of a swan hating the possibility of becoming a woman since women 
murdered him and Odysseus choosing the life of a private man with no cares because of his previous 
troublesome life. Plato Republic 10.620a-c. 


*45 Plato Republic 621a. 

846 Plato Phaedo 112e. 

847 Plato Phaedo 113d. 
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A somewhat different description appears in Plutarch’s On the Sign of Socrates (Gen. 
Socr.). Here the description of the underworld comes up in the discussion between Simmias 
and Theocritus. According to Simmias, Timarchus of Chaeroneia descended to the crypt of 
Trophonius, and remained underground for two nights and a day. When he came out, he related 


the wonders he saw and heard in his visit to the underworld. 


His otherworldly journey took place when his soul leaked out (dtactdcas) of the seams 
(padds) of his body and was let loose (ue6tévat).8°° As the soul travelled it looked up and saw 
no earth only islands illuminated by soft fire (Aawmouevas waraxd mupi),*°! the purpose of 
which in this context was to illuminate. It is not described as burning fire, it is called “soft”. 
Next, the story describes the sound of the scenery which, like the colours that were described 
in soft terms, is also portrayed as smooth whirling in the ether (tov aiBépa... bmoppotleiv ... THe 


xivynoews AedtyT1).8°7 


In between the islands was a sea or a lake (84Aaccav H Atuvnv).*3 Aune cites this as 
proving the existence of underworld lakes in Greek mythology.*** This was the only place in 
the story that a lake is mentioned but it should be noted that the context does not suggest this 
lake or sea was an abode of souls. The details of the story suggest that it was the heavens and 
that the islands in it are the planets and the stars, as is also evidenced by the fact that the soul 
“looked up” (évaBAéWas) to see this body of water.**° Fiery rivers flow to that sea and make its 
water boil, but the description of the fiery rivers makes no mention of torment there.°°° 
Timarchus noticed the abode of the dead when he looked down (xdtw 3 amdédvtt) and he 
described it as a great round chasm (ydopa uéya otpoyyvaAov).**” That chasm was filled with 
darkness (oxétous mA%pes) and agitation (éxtapattouevov),*** from which emanated sounds of 


groans and wailing of animals, infants, men and women. As Timarchus was marvelling at what 


850 Gen. Socr. 590b. 

851 Gen. Socr. 590c. 

852 Gen. Socr. 590c. 

853 Simmias is not certain what exactly that body of water is. Gen. Socr. 590d. 
854 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1066. 


855 Some consider the “sea and its circular movement represent the celestial sphere and its apparent diurnal 
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857 De Lacy and Einarson translate y4oua as abyss. De Lacy and Einarson, Moralia, VII:467. 
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he observed, a voice explained to him that the higher regions, where Timarchus previously saw 


the sea/lake, belonged to the gods and mortals have little to do with them.®°? 


This description of the underworld also lacks fiery lakes or seas in which the souls are 
being tormented. The place where the human souls reside is described as a great, dark chasm. 
The constant sounds of wailing clearly make it an unhappy, gloomy place but fire is nowhere 


described as a means of torment. 


The last detailed description of the underworld to be reviewed here comes from Vergil’s 
Aeneid. Once again, the rivers Acheron, Styx, Cocytus, Phlegethon and Lethe are mentioned. 
Specifically, Styx and Cocytus are said to form marshes and deep pools. Some dead seem to 
congregate on the banks of these rivers, whereas some others are carried across by the ferryman. 
Sibyl explains to Aeneas that those who are not carried are the poor and the unburied (Aen. 
6:325-330). While these souls suffer, it is clear from the text that this is not punishment for their 


sins. Fire is also absent from the description of their suffering. 


Tartarus appears later in the story. In harmony with the previous accounts, it is the place 
of punishment for the wicked. Phlegethon, the river of fire, encircles it. In the Aeneid, the 
function of Phlegethon does not seem to be torment or even punishment. Rather, the fires of 
Phlegethon seem to be the part of the fortifications of Tartarus that render it impregnable. It is 
also worth noting that the only thing specifically mentioned in the river Phlegethon is "rolling 
clashing rocks". Tartarus is described as an impregnable fortress that no human or divine 
force can violate. Torment does take place within its walls; lashes, grating iron and the dragging 
of chains are heard. Aeneas is later instructed by Sibyl of the terrible tortures that await those 
enclosed in Tartarus. Whipping is mentioned as well as tortures by mythical creatures, but fire 


is not used as an instrument of torture. 


The fire imagery appears again when Aeneas encounters his father,**! who explains that 
the purpose of the fire is not punitive but rather for purging the soul for Elysium.’® After a 


thousand years have passed and all corruption has perished, the god calls these pure ethereal 


859 Gen. Socr. 59 1a. 
869 Morford and Lenardon, Classical Mythology, 343. Aeneid 6.550-555. 
861 Morford and Lenardon, Classical Mythology, 347. 


862 The Elysian fields were the places of reward for epic heroes. Roger D. Woodard, ed., The Cambridge 


Companion to Greek Mythology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 471. 
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spirits with the fire of the original essence to drink from the river of Lethe and return to their 


bodies.° 


The previous stories of the underworld were discussed because of their references to fire 
and large bodies of water. However, the defining characteristic of Tartarus in Greek thought 
was not fire but coldness. Plutarch claims in De primo frigido 9 that Tartarus is named for its 
coldness. He explains that the place is called Hades and Acheron because it is invisible 
(aevdés)® and colourless (¢ypwotov). Plutarch claims that this is precisely why when a man 
trembles from cold he is said to taptapiCw (shiver).8° The fact that the word Tartarus became 
a synonym for cold and shivering demonstrates that fire was not its defining characteristic but 
mist and cold.’The use of the word taptapi~w in the common language, as Plutarch noted 


above, may also indicate the widespread acceptance of this belief.” 


These stories deviate significantly from the lake of fire in Revelation. Scholars who 
maintain that the concept of a lake in Revelation has its roots in the Graeco-Roman myths of 
the underworld thus need to argue that John added the imagery of fire as means of divine 
judgement from his Jewish heritage.*°* But as we already saw, the imagery of an underworld 
lake in the Greek mythology was not very common and whenever it was mentioned its function 
was significantly different from that of Revelation. In the Greek tales, Hades was cold and 
gloomy, not hot and fiery. The suggestion of mixing the Graeco-Roman underworld rivers and 
lakes with the fiery punishments of second temple Judaism is technically plausible. However, 
if an underworld mythology is found that already contains the idea of a fiery lake and it seems 
reasonable to assume that John could have access to that mythology, then it should take priority 
over theories that require a more complex and hypothetical syncretic process. Such an 


alternative proposal will be discussed next for the background of John's lake of fire. 


863 Morford and Lenardon, Classical Mythology, 347. 

864 | iterally formless. See also LSJ, s.v. “detdés.” where it is defined “without form”. 

86 Plutarch De primo frigido, 9. 

866 See also Hesiod, Theogony 807 where Tartarus is called misty (jepdevtos from jepdetc). 
867 The word survives in modern Greek as touptoupilw. 


868 See, for example, Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1066. 
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8.3 The lake of fire in Egyptian mythology. 


The concept of a fiery lake is absent from Jewish and Graeco-Roman sources, but is present in 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, a collection of funerary texts that ancient Egyptian scribes 
wrote on behalf of the deceased. These texts came into use before the establishment of the New 
Kingdom (ca. 1550 BC) and were used for more than 1500 years.°® The title Book of the Dead 
was given at first by the Egyptian tomb robbers who used it for every inscribed papyrus they 
found together with the mummies. The genitive “of the dead” simply denoted possession (i.e., 
“a dead man’s book”).8”° Papyrus was not the only medium used for the spells in the book. At 
first these spells were inscribed on the pyramids (pyramid texts) and later on coffins (coffin 
texts).°”! These are generally considered precursors of the Book of the Dead.’ The ancient 
Egyptians called it “the book of coming forth by day”.8” 

The Book of the Dead contained spells, incantations, hymns, litanies, magical formulae 
and names, words of power, and prayers.*’* No complete copy of the Book of the Dead has 
been found, although by the Late Period (664-332 BC) the sequence of the spells had been 
nearly fixed.’’> The purpose of all these texts was to help the dead person make it through the 
perils of the afterlife, escape the various pitfalls that awaited him there and eventually succeed 
in achieving the elevated state of akh. The akhu (plural of akh) would be assimilated to specific 
gods connected with creation and rebirth,®”° such as Ra and Osiris. The latter came to be the 


most significant god of the dead and the eternal ruler of their realm.*”” 


In the Book of the Dead, the lake of fire appears as an integral part of the process of 


judgement. The deceased in his perilous journey arrived outside the Hall of Maati (order). When 


86° Munro Irmtraut, “The Evolution of the Book of the Dead,” in Journey Through Afterlife: Ancient Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, ed. John H. Taylor (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2010), 54. 


870 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Dead (The Floating Press, 2008), 5. 


87 James Wasserman, The Egyptian Book of the Dead: The Book of Going Forth by Day (San Francisco, CA: 
Chronicle Books, 2015), 30. 


8” The papyrus did not replace the pyramid or coffin texts, which continued to be "an important form of funerary 
inscription in later centuries after the emergence of the Book of the Dead." Irmtraut, “The Evolution of the Book 
of the Dead,” 54. 


873 Trmtraut, “The Evolution of the Book of the Dead,” 55. 
84 Budge, The Book of the Dead, 4. 
875 Lorna Oakes and Lucia Gahlin, The Mysteries of Ancient Egypt (London: Lorenz Books, 2003), 404. 


876 Despite the fact that assimilation was the goal, the dead were never fully integrated with the gods but retained 
their distinct earthly identities. John H. Taylor, “Life and Afterlife in the Ancient Egyptian Cosmos,” in Journey 
Through the Afterlife: Ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead, ed. John H. Taylor (Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2010), 19. 
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the deceased pronounced the magical names of the doors, they opened, and he entered the hall. 
Across the hall on each side were seated forty-two gods in two rows. As the deceased walked 
the long corridor he made a negative confession.*’* He addressed each of the forty-two deities 
by name declaring that he had not committed a particular sin.*”” The hall was often ornamented 
with Maat feathers (sign of truth, order and justice),8*° Uraeus Serpents (snakes in an upright 
form symbolizing sovereignty, deity, and royalty) and hieroglyphs with the sign for fire. Osiris, 
the great God of the underworld, presided over the weighing of the heart of the deceased and 
the whole event was also attended by Isis, Nephthys and the four sons of Horus. Weighing the 


heart itself was the key event in the judgement of the deceased.**! 


Depictions of the weighing of the heart on papyrus show a balance standing on the floor 
of the hall and on its two arms are suspended the heart of the deceased on one and an ostrich 
feather on the other.*** Thoth, often in a baboon form, squats and supervises as Horus. Later, 
Anubis, the jackal-headed god, performs the actual weighing of the heart.**? According to 


Egyptian belief, the heart was the most important organ of the body,®** 


which is why it was not 
removed during the mummification process. The ancient Egyptians believed that it was the 
center of intelligence and contained the memory and all the records of the deeds of the deceased. 
It was possible however that the heart did not remain inactive in this process but spoke on its 
own accord and confessed sins of the deceased. To avoid such an unfortunate turn of events, a 
spell was devised intended to stop the heart from giving damning testimony during the 
judgement.®®> According to Taylor, the spell reveals the process of purification. There was no 
need for a lengthy process of purgation; ritual knowledge was sufficient to help the deceased.**° 


The ideal outcome of the weighing was the balancing of the heart with the Maat. In later years, 


878 Budge, The Book of the Dead, 34. 
8” e.g.,"O Fenti, comer forth from Khemenu, I have not robbed". Budge, 33. 


889 John H. Taylor, “Preparing for the Afterlife,” in Journey Through the Afterlife: Ancient Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, ed. John H. Taylor (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2010), 28. 


881 Oakes and Gahlin, The Mysteries of Ancient Egypt, 404. 


88 The ostrich feather was the sign of Maat, a noun that means among other things proper behaviour. James P. 
Allen, Middle Egyptian: An Introduction to the Language and Culture of Hieroglyphs (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010), 97. 


883 John H. Taylor, “Judgement,” in Journey Through the Afterlife: Ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead, ed. John 
H. Taylor (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2010), 209. 


88 Taylor, “Life and Afterlife,” 17. 


885 From spell 30B: "...O my heart of my mother! O my heart of my different forms! Do not stand up as a witness 
against me, do not be opposed to me in the tribunal..." Taylor, 209. This spell was usually inscribed on a scarab- 
shaped amulet. Specific instructions indicated how the amulet was to be made and used. Taylor 2010, 44. 
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probably under the influence of the Graeco-Roman world, the story is slightly different, with 


one’s good deeds needing to balance one’s bad deeds.**” 


If the judgement did not go as expected, the deceased was to be turned over to Ammit, 
the Devourer.*** The Devourer was a composite beast with the head of a crocodile, forelegs of 
a lion and rear of a hippopotamus.**? As the years passed, its depiction changes and it resembles 
a large dog.®”° At first, the Devourer stood under the balance, although later it stood by the 
throne of Osiris.°°! The Devourer would eat up the heart of any deceased that was found wanting 
in the scale’*” and the body would be destroyed in the lake of fire.*”? This destruction was called 
the second death. The term “second death” meant the end of the existence of the dead in the 
afterlife. Those who suffered that state had no further hope for existence, although it was 


apparently a popular belief that they could still haunt and harm the living.°” 


Clearly the Egyptian context of the lake of fire fits that of Revelation much better than 
the ancient Greek. In both the Book of the Dead and Revelation, the term lake of fire refers to 
a pool of fire not a body of water. Additionally, the Egyptian background is the only one that 
contains the term “lake of fire”. There is no need to postulate a complicated transmission of this 


idea through Greek and Jewish traditions. 


The lake of fire in Egyptian mythology also fits Revelation thematically better than the 
function of the lakes in Greek sources. In both Revelation and the Book of the Dead, the lake 
of fire is the sentence of the judgement on the wicked. In Egyptian mythology, the judgement 
is before Osiris with the weighing of the heart, in Revelation it is the judgement before the great 
white throne and the open books (Rev. 20:11-15). In both cases, the unfortunate outcome of the 


judgement is being cast into the lake of fire. 


887 Taylor, “Judgement,” 209. 


888 Originally his name was am[et] mutu which means the one who devours the dead. Mutu does not refer to the 
dead per se but rather to the damned or those who failed to be vindicated at the judgment. Taylor, “Judgement,” 
214. 


88° Taylor, “Judgement,” 213-14. 

8 Taylor, “Judgement,” 232. 

8°! Taylor, “Judgement,” 214. 

8 Budge, The Book of the Dead, 32. Taylor, “Judgement,” 212. fig. 65. 
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In both the Book of the Dead and Revelation, being cast into the lake of fire signified 
the second death.8°* Since the term second death is as rare as the term lake of fire, the 
combination of two rare terms strongly suggests that John borrowed these features from 
Egyptian mythology. Next, we will explore the meaning of second death in order to determine 


if its use in Revelation suggests Egyptian origin or another background. 


8.4 Second death 


The term second death occurs four times in Revelation (Rev 2:11; 20:6; 20:14; 21:8). As seen 
previously, the term “second death” is very rare. It is not found in the rest of the New Testament 
or in pre-Christian Greek Literature. Aune notes that the term is found in “nearly contemporary 
Greek literature” and particularly in Plutarch’s De Facie 942F. Aune’s observation that Plutarch 
was familiar with Egyptian myth and ritual is noteworthy.*°® However, the term is used 
positively in Plutarch’s text, unlike in Revelation where it carries negative connotations. 
Plutarch regards humans as tripartite beings composed of body (céua), soul (puxy), and 
intelligence or mind (vot). During the first death, the being is liberated from the body. The soul 
and the mind of the just then moves on to the moon. The second death signifies the death of the 
soul and the liberation of the mind to go to live in bliss on the sun.*”” Such a positive use of the 
term is incompatible with the usage in the Egyptian myth where the second death was a very 
unfortunate turn of events for the individual that suffered that fate. Indeed, the very purpose of 
the Book of the Dead was so that people would avoid such an outcome; hence a spell in chapter 
135 reads: “If this chapter is known to the deceased, he shall not die a second time”.®** Likewise, 
Plutarch’s usage is incompatible with Revelation, which promises protection over the second 
death for the victors (Rev. 2:11), and that those who will participate in the first resurrection will 


not be hurt by the second death (Rev. 20:6). 


According to Macrobius, the notion of the two deaths was circulated by philosophical 


traditions linked with Pythagoras and Plato. Macrobius was probably a non-Christian writer 


8°5 See Rev 20:14. 
8% Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1091. 
8°7 McNamara, The New Testament, 118. 


8°8 Alice Grenfell, “Egyptian Mythology and the Bible,” The Monist 16, no. 2 (1906): 183. See also Wasserman, 
The Egyptian Book of the Dead, 132. 


8°° McNamara also finds the similarities purely external; see McNamara, The New Testament, 118. 
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who wrote at the beginning of the fifth century AD.°” Even though his writings come many 
years after Revelation, the philosophical traditions he writes about predate Revelation. 
According to Macrobius, the Pythagoreans and the Platonists spoke of two deaths, one of the 
soul and the other the death of the creature. While the creature dies when the soul leaves the 
body, the soul itself also can die “when it leaves the single and individual source of its origin 


and is allotted to a mortal body.”””! 


The reference is rather confusing since apparently the author numbers the two deaths 
differently. Whereas in Revelation and Plutarch the first death refers to the natural death, in 
Macrobius the natural death is the second death. Before the natural death, the soul has died 
when it separated from its origin and was incarnated. Apart from mentioning two deaths, there 
is little other similarity to Revelation which does not refer ever to the pre-existence of souls. 
Moreover, while Macrobius seems to hint at a cycle in which the soul eventually returns to its 
source, Revelation portrays the journey of the wicked in a linear way in which they eventually 
end up in the lake of fire. Last, whereas the Greek sources speak of souls, Revelation never 
mentions the term souls in connection with the second death. Those who suffer the second death 
are the wicked who have previously been resurrected (Rev. 20:5a, 12-13) and the passages do 
not mention them being souls.” Thus, neither of the two deaths in Revelation are deaths of 
souls, at least not of souls in Plato’s sense meaning disembodied entities. In Revelation, the first 
death seems to be the physical death and the second is the final death the resurrected wicked 


suffer after their judgement. 


Aune also refers to Epictetus 1.5.4 where the text speaks of the deadening of the soul 
and to Odysseus’s trip to Hades, where the term dicbavyg “twice dead” is used. These 
references as well as Achilles Tatius 7.5.3 and Lucian De mort. 7.2 speak of “double death” or 
"death of soul and body", and in Lucian of “death from this place”. All these examples remain 


unconvincing since they fail to use the term second death.” Aune also finds these examples 


900 Pp. W. van der Horst, “Macrobius and the New Testament” 15 (1973): 220-32. 
°°! Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1091. 


°°? Revelation assumes that rewards will be given to people “at the end of the age through resurrection”. Koester, 
Revelation, 362. This was also the belief of the function of resurrection in Judaism: “God raises the dead in order 
to recompense them.” George Nickelsburg, “Resurrection,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 1992), 5: 684-691. 


°°3 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 367. 
4 Odyssey 12.22. 
5 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1092. 
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unpersuasive, concluding that the source of the notion of a second death in the Hellenistic world 
is the Egyptian conception of the second death, “even though the means of transmission is not 


known’”.2°6 


The second death appears in the Targums several times, but not with a consistent 
meaning. The Tg. Jer. 51:39 reads: “I will bring upon them distress and they shall be like 
drunken men so that they may not be strong and they shall die the second death and shall not 
live in the world to come.”””” Ona similar note, Tg. Jer. 51:57 reads: “They shall die the second 
death and shall not come to the world to come.”””’ In both passages, the second death refers to 
exclusion from the resurrection. The underlying Hebrew text of the passages in question speaks 
of these people sleeping a perpetual sleep (D2iy-niw Jer. 51:39). The second death in the 
Targum defines this “perpetual sleep” of the Hebrew text. Revelation however envisions a 
resurrection for the wicked (Rev. 20:5). In John’s scenario, the wicked dead will not remain in 
their graves but will awake for their punishment, which is precisely why this death is called 
second in Revelation.°” Although in both the Tg. Jer. and Revelation, the second death refers 


to a future punishment and exclusion from the future blessings of God, the usage is not identical. 


The 7g. Deut. 33:6 employs the second death in a different way. It was hailed in the 
Talmud as a proof of the resurrection. The Paris MSS 110 of the fragmentary Targum (FT) 
renders the passage as: “Let Reuben live in this world and die not in the second death in which 
death the wicked die in the world to come”.?!° In this passage, the second death is not simply a 
continuation of the eternal sleep of death but an event that happens to the wicked in the world 
to come. Since this text was associated in the Talmud (Sanh. 92a) with resurrection, at least by 


implication the second death occurs after that resurrection. 


The second death also appears in the Tg. Isa. 22:14. The passage is a prophecy against 


some whom McNamara calls “Epicurean minded Jews.” The polemical rhetoric represents 


906 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1092. 

°07 McNamara, The New Testament, 119. (Trans. McNamara). 
08 McNamara, The New Testament, 120. (Trans. McNamara). 
°° Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 367. 


°10 There are some manuscripts that contain variations. For instance, Leipzig MS No 1 reads instead of xnv 
ximin. The usual meaning of 81n1/) is plague and according to McNamara such a reading would not make sense 
in this context. The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan follows Paris 110 but omits the word “second” which is found 
in other Targum translations of Deut. 33:6. This variant should be dismissed as a scribal error. McNamara, The 
New Testament, 121. (Trans. McNamara). 
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them as following the motto “let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die” (Isa. 22:13 NRSV).”!! 
Presumably, people whose philosophy was to enjoy life before death would not be deterred 
from their ways by being reminded that they would simply die, which is why the Targum added 
the notion that their sin would not be forgiven, not only till they die, but until they die the second 
death to the Hebrew text: “This sin shall not be forgiven you till you die the second death says 
the Lord of hosts’.?!? Here too, the second death appears as a fate more terrible than death but 


it is not made explicitly clear if this entails a prior resurrection. 


The second death appears twice in the Tg. Isa. 65. The translation of the Aramaic 
Targum of Isa. 65:5-6 reads: “Their punishment shall be in Gehenna where the fire burns all 
the day. Behold it is written before me: I will not give them respite during (their) life but will 
render them the punishment of their transgressions and will deliver their body to the second 
death’”.°!? In this passage, Gehenna, the equivalent to Revelation’s lake of fire, is equated with 
the second death. McNamara provides this passage as the exact parallel to Rev. 20:14 and 
21:8.°'4 In addition, the fact that God “will not give them respite” seems to reflect the message 
of the third angel in Rev. 14:11 where the wicked who worship the beast and its image do not 
have rest day or night (odx éyovow dvatavow yuepas xal vuxtos ol mpooxuvotyTes TO Oyptov xal 
THY eixdva avtov) as they are facing fiery torments, although admittedly neither the lake of fire 
nor the second death are mentioned in Rev. 14. However, unlike Tg. Deut. 33:6, there is no hint 
of resurrection in this passage. It simply describes God’s retribution on the wicked and 


hypocritical Israelites. 


Finally, the second death also appears in Tg. Isa. 65:15. The Hebrew passage of Isa. 
65:13-16 juxtaposes the different fates of God’s servants with those of the wicked in five 
“theses and antitheses.”°!> The last contrast is portrayed in the reverse order. The name of the 
wicked will be left to God’s chosen people to use as a curse and “the Lord GOD will put you 
to death; but to his servants he will give a different name” (Isa. 65:15 NRSV). The Targum 
translation is faithful to the Hebrew Text, only adding the phrase “with the second death” after 
the words “slay you”, rendering the text as “...the Lord GOD will slay you with the second 


°11 McNamara, The New Testament, 122. 
°12 McNamara, The New Testament, 122. (Trans. McNamara.) 
°13 McNamara, The New Testament, 123. (Trans. McNamara.) 
°14 McNamara, The New Testament, 123. 


°!5 Keil and Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament: Isaiah, 7:620. For example “...My servants shall eat, 
but you shall be hungry; my servants shall drink, but you shall be thirsty...” Isa. 65:13. 
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death.”’'® Once again, no resurrection is mentioned. The second death appears to be God’s 


punishment on the wicked Israelites. 


All these passages use the term second death and understand it as a terrible, final 
punishment but there is no consistent usage of the term. Significantly, these passages do not 
define the second death in relation to the first. The Tg. Deut. 33:6 comes closest to this, since it 
seems to imply a resurrection prior to the final punishment of the second death. The Tg. Jer. 
51:39, 51 seems to conflate the two deaths by defining second death as remaining in the grave. 
In this case, the punishment is defined in terms of not having an opportunity to live in the world 
to come. The world to come is not addressed in the Tg. Isa. 22:14. The phrase second death 
there is probably designed to augment the magnitude of the punishment. However, the limited 
context does not allow us to draw more inferences on the significance of the second death in 
this case. Tg. Isa. 65:5-6 is the only passage that equates punishment in Gehenna with the 
second death. Nevertheless, this passage lacks any reference to a resurrection. Neither does it 
explain why this death is called second. Does it come after the natural death? We are simply 
not told. In fact, the natural interpretation is that it refers to apostate Israel being thrown into 


Gehenna just before God establishes his kingdom. 


It is clear that the term second death in the Targums resembles the occurrences of the 
term in Revelation more closely than any other text we studied previously. At the same time, 
its use is neither identical with Revelation nor consistent everywhere in the Targums. The nature 
of the Targums also makes it impossible to factor its sayings into the discussion for the source 
of the term in Revelation. While the Targums generally may use language and content that 
reflects the New Testament era, they refer to late events and persons.”!’ The use of such material 
may remain precarious.”'® Even if the Targums may “preserve older traditions that go back to 


2919 


the prophets it is impossible to know with certainty that the employment of the phrase 


°16 McNamara, The New Testament, 123. (Trans. McNamara.) 
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second death reflects those older traditions. Most of these Targums are thought to have been 


written centuries after Revelation.°”° 


To sum up, the Targums call God’s punishment second death in some cases. This 
punishment was sometimes understood as exclusion from the resurrection (Tg. Jer. 51:39, 57) 
and at least in one instance as a punishment, probably after a resurrection (Tg. Deut. 33:6). In 
another case (7g. Isa. 65:5-6), the fires of Gehenna are described as being the second death. 
What seems to be the common denominator is that all occurrences explicitly or implicitly 
understand the second death as a punishment whose effects extend to the world to come. 
However, difficulty in dating the Targums should preclude us from considering them with 
certainty as the source from which John got the term. At best, they may bear witness to traditions 


which may have influenced John. 


On the other hand, the Egyptian mythology appears to be a better candidate as a source 
of the term second death, since the second death in Egyptian mythology is one in the lake of 
fire, as in Rev. 20:14.°”! It meant an end to the person’s existence” and the total destruction of 
the ba (soul) after the destruction of the body.””? Chronologically, it followed the natural death 
considered to be the first death. It also followed an unfavourable judgement before Osiris’s 
throne (cf. Rev. 20:11-15). In both the coffin texts and the Book of the Dead, the dreadful fate 
of dying a second death is mentioned and was a fate so feared as “to be avoided at all costs.””4 
The only difference between the Egyptian belief in the afterlife and John’s narrative is that John 
envisioned a resurrection that would bring the believer to judgement before God, whereas the 


Egyptians believed that the dead after their wandering in the duat would eventually enter 


Osiris’s palace for judgement— the ‘Hall of the Two Maats’.””> In both cases, however, the 


°20 Aune considers the Tg. Isa. 65.6 that equates Gehenna with the second death as relatively late. Aune, 
Revelation 17-22, 1092. The Neofiti (N) and the Fragmentary Targum (FT) of 7g. Deut. 33:6 include the term 
“second death”. N “is a late, eclectic edition” of the Palestinian Targum. Stephen A. Kaufman, “On 
Methodology in the Study of the Targums and Their Chronology,” Journal for the Study of the New Testament 7, 
no. 23 (1985): 123. It should probably be dated to the 3 or 4" century. Alexander, “Targum, Targumim,” 320- 
31. The FT targum is probably later than the N and the Ps-J is the latest of these three. Alexander, “Targum, 
Targumim,”, 320-31. 

°2! The lake of fire was not the only way of destruction for the damned (the mutu). Ammit the devourer could 
also eat them. 

2 Taylor, “Life and Afterlife,” 23. Bojana Mojsov, Osiris: Death and Afterlife of a God (Malden, MA: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2005), 19; Wasserman, The Egyptian Book of the Dead, 164. 


°3 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1092. 
4 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1092. 
5 Taylor, “Judgement,” 205; Wasserman, The Egyptian Book of the Dead, 164. 
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believer appears to be in bodily form since even though there was no resurrection, the second 
death is often depicted as the destruction of the body.””° 

So far, our investigation has shown that the Egyptian mythology and the Book of the 
Dead in particular is the best candidate as John’s source for the term lake of fire. However, 
literary and thematic correspondence between the Egyptian mythology and Revelation is not a 
guarantee that John used the former while composing his work. We may also reasonably assume 
that both John and his readers were familiar with Egyptian myths about the afterlife. As Aune 
correctly observes, the channel of transmission from Egypt to Revelation should be 


demonstrated.°”’ It is imperative, therefore, that we should evaluate a plausible way by which 


John and his readers could be aware of Egyptian myths from the Book of the Dead. 


8.5 From Egypt to Revelation: exploring possible channels of transmission 


The epistolary framework of Revelation (Rev. 1:4-5 and Rev. 22:21) helps us identify the 
recipients of John’s book.””® John’s introduction indicates that his audience comprised seven 
churches in Asia Minor: Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea (Rev 1:11). Therefore, it is on Asia Minor and these seven churches we should focus 


in finding possible influence from Egyptian ancient magic sources. 


The main Egyptian underworld deity, Osiris, presided over the final judgement of the 
deceased, represented by the weighing of the heart discussed previously. Beside Osiris stood 
his wife and sister Isis.” Those who failed to pass the judgement found themselves devoured 


by Ammit and/or thrown into the lake of fire to be destroyed. 


During the Ptolemaic times, new deities were introduced in an attempt to provide gods 


that both Greeks and Egyptians could worship.”*° A combination of Osiris and Apis produced 


°6 In some cases, Ammit the devourer is depicted as eating human bodies in its mouth. Taylor, “Judgement,” 
215. This suggests some sort of bodily destruction. The body was important for the afterlife which is why it was 
preserved through the process of mummification which symbolized the transformation of the body needed for an 
eternal being. Along with the body were buried food, drinks, and clothing for its sustenance. Stephen Quirke, 
Exploring Religion in Ancient Egypt (Chichester, West Sussex: Wiley-Blackwell, 2015), 201. 


°?7 Tt appears that Aune rejects the suggestion that the lake of fire comes from the Egyptian mythology, solely on 


the grounds that the “channel of transmission from Egypt to Revelation is unknown” Aune, Revelation 17-22, 
1066. 


8 Aune, Revelation 1-5, |xxii. 


°° In some early depictions, the god Ra took the place of Osiris, but those depictions were older, from the first 
millennium BC. Taylor, “Judgement,” 207. 


30 A. Rosalie David, Handbook to Life in Ancient Egypt (New York, NY: Facts on File, 2003), 205. 
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the new god Serapis. Egyptian deities were generally depicted as animals, something that was 
offensive to Greeks. In contrast, Serapis was portrayed as a bearded man resembling Zeus.”*! 
As the king of the underworld, Serapis was often portrayed with Cerberus, who at times was 
depicted as a composite beast, by his feet,.°°” This image paralleled the ancient Egyptian idea 
of Osiris and Ammit the devourer, who was also depicted as a composite beast. Serapis first 
became popular in Memphis and from there his popularity spread to Alexandria, Sabratha, 


Lepcis, Rome, Ephesus and even the Danube provinces.”** 


Isis was another popular Egyptian deity in Roman times. According to the myth, she 
played an important role in reassembling and mummifying the body of Osiris after Seth 
dismembered him. This process brought Osiris back to life. His son Horus (the Greek 
Harpocrates) avenged his father and took his father's place as king, and Osiris then became king 


of the realm of the dead.?*4 


The worship of Egyptian gods invaded Asia Minor from the 3™ century BC onwards as 
a result of the advance of Egypt’s influence. That influence was spread by military aggression 
and by rigorous commercial activity of Egyptian merchants in the cities of western and 
southwestern Asia Minor.”*> Magie, who studied Egyptian deities in Asia Minor in inscriptions 
and coins, concludes that two of the most popular Egyptian deities in Asia Minor were Isis and 
Serapis.”*° A dedication to Serapis, Isis, Anubis and the Theoi Synnaoi has been found in 
Ephesus.”*’ The dedication is Hellenistic and probably indicates the existence of a sanctuary in 
honour of these deities. In the 2" century AD, a temple dedicated to Serapis (Serapeum) was 
built,”* a testament to the popularity of the Egyptian cult roughly at the time Revelation was 


written. 


°31 David Peacock, “The Roman Period (30 BC-AD 395),” in The Oxford History of Ancient Egypt, ed. lan Shaw 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 429. 


°32 David Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor in Inscriptions and on Coins,” American Journal of 
Archaeology 57, no. 3 (1953): 169. The depiction Cerberus as lion/dog/wolf creature comes both from 
Alexandria and many cities of Asia Minor. 


°33 Peacock, “The Roman Period (30 BC-AD 395),” 430. 

°34 Taylor, “Life and Afterlife,” 19. 

°35 David, Handbook to Life in Ancient Egypt, 180. Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 164. 
°36 Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 166. 


°37 Reference to Anubis and Horus/Harpocrates as temple associate gods of Isis and Osiris. R. E. Witt, Isis in the 
Ancient World (Baltimore, MD: The John Hopkins University Press, 1997), 55. Theoi Synnaoi were gods who 
shared the temple of another deity. 


°38 Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 173. 
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Smyrna also contains evidence for an Egyptian cult as early as the 2"! century BC,”*? as 
well as a temple dating from the 2"! century AD.™° There is evidence that sacrifices were 
offered there to both Isis and Serapis.**! In Pergamum, the cult of Isis is attested in the early 
Roman period. An inscription indicates that two hieraphoroi dedicated statues of gods, among 
them Serapis, Isis, Anubis, and Osiris at the command of the goddess and linen garments which 
were used for the sacred procession of Isis. The city also had an altar erected to Serapis and 
later coins were issued by Antoninus Pius (86-161 AD) and Commodus (161-192 AD) showing 


Serapis seated with Cerberus at his feet.” 


The other four churches of Revelation, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
were situated in the interior of Asia Minor and had less interaction with Egypt. They therefore 
show less epigraphical evidence for the worship of Egyptian deities. Nonetheless, coins with 
the images of Serapis and Isis have been found in all four cities. The representations vary. 
Sometimes the bust of Serapis is shown while at other times he is standing with Cerberus at his 
feet. Isis is often portrayed holding the infant Harpocrates or walking with the sistrum and 
situla.”? Issuing or using coins with Egyptian deities also testifies to the popularity of the cults 


in question. 


Magie concludes that the worship of Isis and Serapis is abundantly attested. “There is 
good epigraphical evidence—that mention of a sanctuary, a priest (or priestess), a neokoros, a 
group of worshippers or a festival—for an established cult of Sarapis and Isis or one of them 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods in thirty-seven places on the mainland of Asia Minor 
and the islands in the southeastern Aegean (including Thera).”** In some cases, “the cult 
received official recognition in decrees of the cities” and a dedication “was made as a private 


act of veneration, usually ‘by command’ or in fulfillment of a vow” in eleven other cases.4° 


The evidence shows that the Egyptian cult was widespread in Asia Minor at the time of 


Revelation. During the 2" century, the cult became more popular when several temples were 


°3° The evidence is a “dedication to Anubis by a society of Synanoubiastai for Queen Stratonice.” The 
Synanoubiastai were a religious society that contributed to the expenses of a festival. Other similar religious 
societies were the Isiastai, the Serapiastai and the Oseiriastai. Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 184. 


°40 Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 174. 


°4| Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 174. 


°” Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 175. 


8 Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 178. The sistrum was a musical instrument associated with the 


worship of Isis. The situ/a was a vessel. Isis is usually depicted as carrying it containing water from the Nile. 


°44 Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 180-81. 
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Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor,” 181. 
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erected in honour of Isis and Serapis. The cult of Isis and Serapis was a mystery cult. This 
means that not all its rituals were open to non-initiates. However, some of the cult’s rituals 
were, and Peacock is confident that the rituals associated with this cult had changed little since 
Pharaonic times.*° The secret knowledge associated with mystery cults was probably 
transmitted to new converts during the time of their initiation. Records of what that knowledge 
entailed do not exist. However, it is assumed that such knowledge was associated with the god’s 
ability to provide the initiate with power to overcome death and have a blessed afterlife.*4” The 
lake of fire and the second death would be precisely the kind of destinies that the initiate would 


want to avoid. 


While we have no specific evidence that the lake of fire was included in the daily 
worship of Isis and Serapis in Asia Minor, it can be shown that the term was known and had 
entered the Graeco-Roman milieu by the 2"! century AD, as shown by evidence from Graeco- 
Roman tombs found in Egypt. Marjorie Venit discusses the style and paintings of Isis, whose 


depiction is often in the context of scenes from the Book of the Dead, in several tombs in 


Egypt. 


Significant for our study are her findings on Graeco-Roman tombs in the Achmim 
region. One tomb from the middle of the 2™ century AD is worth noting because it 
“intermingles Greek and Egyptian stylistic and conceptual elements and that permits the 
suggestion that Isis played a significant eschatological role at Achmim.”?”’ The burial room 
shows at least three scenes with Isis,”°° and the antechamber contains evidence for the initiatory 
cult of Isis.?°' Venit notes several distinctly Greek or Roman elements. First, the ceiling of the 
anteroom “‘is enlivened with a Greek zodiac described in a Greek stylistic manner.” This is an 
intriguing deviation from an Egyptianized depiction.” While the subject matter of the wall 


paintings is clearly taken from Egyptian myths of the afterlife, the depiction of a ‘victim’ in a 


°46 Peacock, “The Roman Period (30 BC-AD 395),” 430. The daily rituals involved uncovering her statue at 
dawn and adorning it with jewels while the sacred fire was lit. The whole process was accompanied by sacred 
music. 


°47 This was also the function of the Greek mysteries. Michael Cosmopoulos, Greek Mysteries: The Archaeology 
of Ancient Greek Secret Cults (London: Routledge, 2003), 263. 


°48 Marjorie S. Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs Of Graeco-Roman Egypt: Tradition and Innovation,” in Isis on 
the Nile: Egyptian Gods in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, ed. Laurent Bricault and Miguel John Versluys (Brill, 
2010), 93. 


° Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 98. 
°5° Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 99. 
°5! Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 100. 


°52 Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 100. 
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painting is clearly Hellenic.”°? “The victim is rendered in Hellenic style, its garments are 
seemingly Hellenic and the mutilation...takes place on a Greek altar.”?*4 Unlike the deceased 
buried in the tombs of Tuna el-Gebel, who were Egyptian priests of Thoth,”°> the deceased of 
the tomb in Achmim bears distinct Greek signs. He “stands frontally with his weight shifted 
onto one foot in the pose developed in Greece in the fifth century BCE, he is curly haired and 
short bearded in the Greek manner, and he wears a chiton with a himation pulled about his torso 
which, employing the stylistic vocabulary of Greece and Rome, falls in easy folds from his left 
arm.”°*° The portrayal of the deceased with hair and beard not only suggests that he is Greek or 
Roman but also exempts him from being a priest of Isis. Venit argues that the situla on his right 
arm as well as the initiation paintings from the antechamber suggest that the burial site belongs 


to an initiate into the Isis mysteries.”*” 


The antechamber of the tomb contains a judgement scene closely following chapter 30 
of the Book of the Dead. The image is damaged but clear enough to show how Thoth weighs 
the heart of the deceased and Ammit the devourer sits licking his lips. Next to the devourer 
stands a vessel with a red interior which probably contains human limbs, and which Von Bissing 
interpreted as the lake of fire.?°* The context of the judgement scene certainly permits such an 
interpretation. In the Book of the Dead, the lake of fire is usually depicted as a red rectangle. A 
vessel with a red interior may simply be a stylistic variation. Venit chooses to associate the 
vessel with a cauldron from the Book of Caverns and the Book of the Earth where an account 
is given of the Egyptian alternative to a blessed after life. Cauldrons are described in which 
body parts boil in the “place of Annihilation.”*°? Whatever the terminology, the essence of the 
imagery appears to be the same. This means that the imagery from the Book of the Dead, its 
judgement, and likely the lake of fire (or an equivalent place), were well known in the middle 


of the 2™ century AD and were used in burial scenes in Graeco-Roman tombs in Egypt. 


°3 The image is damaged and there are different interpretations of what it depicts. Venit considers that it depicts 
a victim eviscerated by a demon. Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 118. Here we are interested in the fact that 
the portrayal is Graeco-Roman rather than the depiction and purpose of the image. 


°4 Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 117. This victim should not be confused with the deceased buried in the 
tomb. According to Venit, the depiction probably suggests graphically the fate of those non-initiated in the cult 
of Isis. 


°55 Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 93. 

°56 Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 104. 
°57 Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 107. 
958 Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 113. 


°° Venit, “Referencing Isis In Tombs,” 114. 
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The pictorial scenes in tombs should not be seen simply as decorative art. While the 
written spells and pictures had magical power to provide the deceased with the ability to 
overcome the perils of the afterlife and reach his goal of blissfulness, they provided information 
to the living. The common people did not need to read the hieroglyphic or hieratic cursive 


writing of the Book of the Dead; they were educated by its images. 


The notion that the stories of the Book of the Dead could only be known to those who 
could read it is mistaken. There is ample evidence to suggest that many of the rituals of the 


Book of the Dead were performed.” 


Undoubtedly many of the precepts of the book were 
recited aloud for others to hear. Taylor explains that the word translated as “spell” literally 
means “utterance”. Another common expression of the Book of the Dead, djed medu, literally 
means “words to be spoken’.”°! It was believed that words spoken in a ritual context brought a 
process of creation. The phrase spoken was peret em kheru. This literally means “that which 
comes forth through the voice”. Taylor concludes that “the act of pronouncing the words itself 
was believed to call up the food, drink and other goods that were required.””” There is also a 
very strong performative element in the Book of the Dead. Ritual performances were common 
in ancient Egypt and continued well into Christian times. In fact, public ritual performances 
that involved worshipping the gods and attendance of festivals can be documented up to the 
sixth century AD.?® What is also significant is that, despite the secret character of these rituals, 
foreigners knew and reported some of them. Herodotus, for instance, describes a ceremony that 
remarkably resembles the ceremony of the victory of Khnum, which concluded with the battle 
on the red lake between the god and the forces of chaos.”* The Roman poet Juvenal in Satire 
15 (An Egyptian Atrocity) “portrays a clash between the Osiris worshippers of Dendara with 
the devotees of Seth from Ombos which results in an act of cannibalism”.*® To my knowledge, 
we do not have a surviving report of a ritual specifically adverting to the lake of fire. However, 
there is ample evidence that the Book of Dead was more than a piece of literature designed to 


be read or simply accompany the deceased in their graves. Its rituals were performed, its spells 


were uttered aloud and its teachings were widely known. 


°69 Wasserman, The Egyptian Book of the Dead, 186. 

°6! Taylor, “Preparing for the Afterlife,” 30. 

°° Taylor, “Preparing for the Afterlife,” 30. 

°63 Robyn Gillam, Performance and Drama in Ancient Egypt (London: Gerald Duckworth & Co Ltd, 2006), 133. 


°64 This red lake should probably not be identified with the lake of fire. The red colour here probably symbolizes 
blood. Gillam, Performance and Drama, 121. 


°65 Gillam, Performance and Drama 122. 
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While the Book of the Dead contains the term lake of fire specifically, it is entirely 
possible that oral stories and myths generated by the spells of the book were in circulation in 
ancient Egypt as well as places such as Asia Minor, where Egyptian religion was influential. 
Interestingly, the suggestion has been made that tales from the Egyptian afterlife were behind 
the source of the rich man and Lazarus in the parable of Luke 16:19-31. Although the Egyptian 
background seems not to account for all the complexities of the parable,” the possibility that 
Egyptian tales influenced Jewish or early Christian thinking to some degree is far more unlikely 
than the possibility that tales from the Egyptian religion crept into Asia Minor. The Jewish 
religion was very exclusive in its nature, whereas Greek and Roman society in Asia Minor was 


far more syncretistic. 


The purpose of this section was to discover the channels of transmission between 
Egyptian myths contained in the Book of the Dead and Revelation. It was shown that Egyptian 
religion could have been known to the audience of Revelation several decades before the 
composition of the book and became very popular in the region during and shortly after its 
writing. The most popular Egyptian deities in Asia Minor were Isis and Serapis, who are the 
key chthonic deities in the Book of Dead. While this study did not identify any direct evidence 
for the lake of fire in Asia Minor, the worship of these deities in Egypt at roughly the same time 
showed evidence that the myth of the lake of fire was known and depicted in Greco Roman 
tombs located in Egypt. The possibility should not be discounted that, even if we have not found 
excerpts from the Book of the Dead in Asia Minor, some of its stories did reach there. After all, 
the stories of the Book of the Dead described the personal eschatological beliefs of ancient 


Egyptians. Either as everyday stories or perhaps as secret initiatory wisdom, the belief in a lake 


°° Both Lehtipuu and Papaioannou reject Gressman’s proposal that the Egyptian folktale of Si-Osiris is the 
immediate context of the parable. Their criticism is mainly based on the fact that only the reversal of fortunes of 
the rich man and Lazarus in the afterlife parallels the Egyptian folktale and that several such stories existed in 
other contexts that could account for a background to the story. Papaioannou concedes that the immediate 
background is found in stories of reversal such as that of Si-Osiris, but ultimately prefers the option that a milieu 
of stories was behind Luke’s parable. Papaioannou, The Geography of Hell in the Teaching of Jesus, 120. 
Lehtipuu also suggests that the torment of the rich man is not ‘Egyptian’ in the sense that Egyptians believed the 
wicked dead to be eaten by Ammit the devourer. She suggests that the rich man’s torments are the kind that 
would have been described in Greek mythology, because the rich man is thirsty but is denied water. Outi 
Lehtipuu, The Afterlife Imagery in Luke’s Story of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 37-38. 
However, the main cause of pain for the rich man appears to be the burning fire. Thirst is not the punishment of 
the rich man; the flames of his confinement are. Neither Papaioannou nor Lehtipuu appear to consider the 
alternative fate of the dead in the Egyptian mythology, namely, the lake of fire. This is why they do not factor it 
into their discussion of an Egyptian background. Likewise, neither notes that the fire is usually absent from the 
Greek concept of the underworld which is portrayed as a cold place of shadows. Even if the folktale of Si-Osiris 
is not the immediate context of the parable, the Egyptian portrayals of the underworld provide a better 
background and may well suggest an Egyptian influence. 
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of fire where the wicked find their ultimate fate could have been known to the worshippers of 


Isis and Serapis in Asia Minor. 


8.6 Synthesis 


This chapter reviewed John’s use of the term lake of fire in Revelation. It was shown that the 
lake of fire as well as the related term second death do not exist in the HB. While there is an 
abundance of descriptions of fire and destruction by fire, even rivers of fire, the term Jake is 
absent from all these images. It was also shown that the Greek concept of underworld lakes is 
inadequate to explain the lake of fire in Revelation satisfactorily. The Greeks conceived the 
underworld primarily as a place of shadows, coldness and darkness. Moreover, the lakes in the 
underworld only existed as reservoirs of souls rather than as places of eschatological 


punishment. 


Our study of the Egyptian magic found in the Book of the Dead yielded considerably 
more promising results. Not only does the Book of the Dead uniquely contain the term lake of 
fire, but it also contains the rare term second death. The context in both cases is eschatological 
judgement, the effect of which seems to be irreversible. Having established this, the study 
turned to seeking possible points of contact between Revelation, the Book of the Dead and 


Egyptian religion. 


It was demonstrated by numismatic and epigraphical evidence that Egyptian religion 
had significant influence in Asia Minor and the cities where the seven churches of Revelation 
were located. At least three of these cities, Ephesus, Smyrna and Pergamum had temples or 
altars dedicated to Egyptian chthonic deities. It was also shown that depictions of the lake of 
fire were found in Graeco-Roman tombs in Egypt around the time Revelation was composed. 
Finally, the oral influence of the Book of the Dead was discussed. It was argued that spells, 
rites, and other initiation rituals based on the Book of the Dead could have popularized the term 
lake of fire. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that John’s use of the phrase in Revelation 


evoked ideas and images associated with Egyptian mythology in his audience. 


If my hypothesis is correct, by choosing an Egyptian term to describe the fate of the 
wicked in Revelation, John bridged his sources and his book. His audience, being familiar with 
Egyptian religion, would recognize this and interpret the term according to its source 
background. John’s goal is to taunt the pagans of Asia Minor who were influenced by Egyptian 


myths of the underworld. He threatens them with the fate they fear the most. By initiation into 
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the cult of Isis, these pagan worshippers hoped to receive a blessed afterlife and avoid the lake 
of fire. John warns them in Rev 20:15 that if their names are not written in the book of life, the 


lake of fire would be their final destination. 


Such an antagonistic approach is not out of John’s character. In his first vision in Rev 
1:18 ‘one like the son of man’, undoubtedly Christ, is portrayed as holding the keys of death 
and Hades. Aune points out that this image of Jesus holding the keys is derived from the 
Hellenistic conception of Hekate as the key bearer. Hekate was apparently a popular deity in 
Asia Minor during the Hellenistic and Roman times.”°’ John unreservedly declares to his 


audience that the resurrected Christ holds the keys of death and Hades, not Hekate. 


Another example of John’s antagonistic tactic may be the way he describes God in Rev. 
1:4. God is portrayed using the tripartite formula as “he who is and was and is coming” (6 @v 
xat 6 Hv xal 6 épyduevos). Such a threefold formula was common in addressing pagan deities.”°* 
According to Pausanias, the Peleiades, the female priestess of Zeus, were the first women to 
address Zeus by saying “Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be, oh great Zeus” (Zebs jv, Zeds gotw, 
Zevs tooetat, @ peydAe Zet).°© Likewise, Plutarch records an inscription at the base of the 
statue of Athena, who was believed by the Egyptians to represent Isis. The Egyptian background 
of this example makes it particularly relevant here. The inscription read: “I am all that has 
happened, and is, and will be” (éya eit m&v Td yeyovds xat dv xal 2oduevov).?” John appears to 
be familiar with these addresses. He employs a similar tripartite formula to underscore ““God’s 
true deity in contrast to the claim of others.”’”! John’s use of the three-fold formula is not in 
imitation of but in competition with the pagans who used similar phrases. We propose in this 
chapter that in Rev. 20 John employs the same strategy to antagonize the worshippers of 
Egyptian deities. The point is that if their names are not found in God’s book of life then the 
fate they fear the most, the lake of fire, will be their lot. 


John’s use of the lake of fire imagery cannot inevitably be taken only as a means of 
putting down the pagans. The presence of a term loaded with significance affects the 


interpretation of Rev. 20. In fact, the presence of a term so closely associated with complete 


°°” Aune, Revelation 1-5, 104. David E. Aune, Apocalypticism, Prophecy, and Magic in Early Christianity: 
Collected Essays (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2008), 354. 


°8 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 188. 
6° Pausanias, Descr. 10.12.10. 
97 Plutarch, De Iside 354c. 


7! Koester, Revelation, 215. 
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and irreversible destruction leads the reader to conclude that the wicked, after being thrown into 
the lake, have no possibility of further afterlife.””” The imagery of the lake of fire was not 
employed in order to evoke in John’s first readers images of purgatorial fire cleansing sins. On 
the contrary, it conjured images of a terrible, sealed, and irreversible fate; one that was to be 
dreaded above all else. 

This also explains some difficulties we have encountered in the text of Revelation. We 
observed previously that the lake of fire was the destiny of death and Hades. The notion that 
death or the abode of the dead (Hades) are tormented for eternity makes no sense. Death as a 
concept and the place where the dead are gathered cannot possibly be tormented. On the other 
hand, if the lake of fire refers to annihilation or elimination it makes perfect sense to say that 
death and Hades are thrown into the lake and their role is then ended.*” This is also verified by 
the pronouncement from the throne in Rev. 21:4 that there will be no more death (6 @dvatog ovx 


ba lg 
EOTAL ETL). 


Moreover, we argued that Rev. 20:11-15 is a recapitulation of Rev. 20:7-10. In this case, 
the fate in the lake of fire is parallel to the fire that came from heaven and devoured those who 
attacked the beloved city (Rev. 20:9). If the lake of fire is not an actual place of eternal and 
perpetual torment but evokes images of a terrible destruction for John’s readers, then the two 
images of Rev. 20:9 and Rev. 20:15 are not incompatible. Indeed, the image of fire coming 
down from heaven and devouring the nations is analogous to that of the unbelievers being 


thrown into and destroyed in the lake of fire. 


We also noted that once a character in the plot of Revelation is thrown into this lake that 
character ceases to affect the plot of the book. As the beast, the false prophet, and then the devil 
fell into the lake of fire, their influence ceased and they never reappeared actively in the plot of 
the book. Likewise, death and Hades are eliminated from human experience when they are 
thrown into the lake of fire. Thus, one would expect the nations never to return. This makes the 
march of the nations and their kings into the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21:24-26 all the more 


startling. Chapter 9 will deal with that problem. 


°? Knight, Revelation, 133. 


°73 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 367; Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 108; Roloff, Revelation, 
232; Koester, Revelation, 781. 
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Excursus: The conversion of the nations 


The study of Rev. 19 and Rev. 20 yielded no evidence for the conversion of the nations. We 
found no indication that God called the nations to repentance in these chapters, and no 
suggestion that the nations repented and followed God during the millennium. Given the 
frequent references to the purity of the new Jerusalem and the absence of any evil from the city 
(Rev. 21:8, 27, 22:15), John expecting sinful nations to enter its premises is implausible. Are 


there any indications that the nations repented prior to the Parousia in Rev. 19? 


Bauckham researched this question extensively in The Climax of Prophecy. His 
presumption for the conversion of the nations is the identification of the little book that John 
eats in Rev. 10:10 with the sealed book that the Lamb was able to take and open in Rev. 5:5. 
Bauckham argues that the process of unsealing the book (Rev. 6:1-8:1) releases a series of 
judgements on the world that fail to bring the nations to repentance. The judgements of the seals 
are followed by the judgements brought by the seven trumpets (Rev. 8:6-9:21). These 
judgements are more intense and affect a greater number of people, but they too fail to bring 
the nations to repentance (Rev. 9:20-21). In the interlude between the sixth and seventh seal, 
John heard the seven thunders speaking (€AdAyoav, Rev. 10:3). Bauckham understands this as 
a further intensification of God’s judgement.’ The content of the seven thunders is never 
disclosed because a voice from heaven prohibits John from writing these messages. This 
prohibition according to Bauckham suggests that further judgements are not necessary because 
judgements alone are ineffective in bringing the nations to repentance.’”> Instead, the angel 
gives the book to John to eat. The passage is constructed in such a way as to recall Ezekiel’s 
prophetic call.?”° In this way, John is called once more to prophesy, this time specifically to 
peoples, nations, tongues, and kings (Rev. 10:11). The focus of the book undoubtedly shifts 
towards the nations from that point onwards, which is obvious from the increase in frequency 


of references to the nations.?”” 


°4 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 259. 
°75 Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 259. See also Farrer, The Revelation, 125. 
°76 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 214. 


977 Whereas prior to Rev. 10:11 the word voc occurs only three times (2:26; 5:9; 7:9) after this verse the word 
occurs twenty times (Rev. 10:11; 11:2; 9; 18; 12:5; 13:7; 14:6; 8; 15:3; 4; 16:19; 17:15; 18:3; 23; 19:15; 20:3; 8; 
21: 24; 26; 22:2). 
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Endowed with a fresh mandate to prophesy to the nations, John, and by extension the 


1,°78 share their 


community of the faithful Christians portrayed as the two witnesses in Rev. | 
prophetic message. Whereas the previous judgements failed to bring the nations to repentance, 
the faithful ministry of the two witnesses eventually succeeds. It is not merely the judgements 
of the two witnesses that bring this about, but the judgements in conjunction with the testimony 
of the witnesses.”” The repentance takes place once the nations see the vindication of the two 
witnesses and a massive earthquake devastates the city. The survivors “became fearful and gave 
glory to the God of heaven” (ZudoBor éyévovto xai Edwxav dd%av TH be Tod odpavot, Rev. 


11:13). 


The identification of the small book that John ate in Rev. 10:10 with the sealed book of 
Rev. 5:5 is probable despite the fact that John uses the diminutive 6iPAapidtov in Rev. 10:10 
and the root word BiBAiov in Rev. 5:5. As Bauckham demonstrates, John does not appear to use 
diminutives in a form differently from the root words.?°° The removal of the seven seals in Rev. 
6 and Rev. 8:1 is necessary for the opening the book that the Lamb received. Thus the process 
leads to the eventual revelation of the sealed book’s message. If the sealed book is not the same 
as that given to John to eat then the readers of Revelation are never informed of the sealed 


book’s content and purpose. 


More problematic is the expression gugofot éyévovto in Rev. 11:13. Bauckham is 
correct in asserting that repentance is often described in terms of fearing God and giving him 
glory (see Rev. 14:7). However, the word commonly used to denote the fear, or respect for God 
is PoBéouat (e.g. Gen. 22:12; Lev. 19:14; Ps. 21:24 LXX ref.; Isa. 59:19). The adjective éudoBos 
usually appears in the context of actual fear. In the New Testament, éudoBog is used primarily 
in Luke and Acts and in all instances refers to actual frightened individuals (Luke 24:5, 37; 


Acts 10:4; 24-25)? There is, however, an instance in Sir. 19:24 where éugoPos refers to a 


°78 Rowland, Revelation, 642. Rowland writes “The witnesses prophesy (v. 3; cf. 1:5; 2:13; 3:14; 17:6) and thus 
offer exemplars of what John has been commanded to do (10:11).” See also Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 
223; Osborne, Revelation, 420; Koester, Revelation, 497; Beale, The Book of Revelation, 573. 


°” Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 278. 
°89 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 243. 
°8! Beale, The Book of Revelation, 605. 
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God-fearing person.**” This means that it is possible that Rev. 11:13 describes reverend fear of 


God on the part of the nations. 


The proposal that Rev. 11:13 describes genuine conversion is further justified because 
John adds that those who became fearful (€udoBot éyévovto) gave glory to the God of heaven 
(Zdwxav d6€av 1H G44 too odpavod). Osborne observes that in Rev. 15:4 the saints in heaven 
sing “who shall not fear you Lord and glorify your name?” (tis ob wy PokyOF, xvpte, xal do&dcer 
TO Ovoud gou;). This question is followed by the affirmation in the second part of the verse that 
“all nations will come and worship before you” (tavta ta evn AZovow xal mpooxuvycovow 
évwmidv gov).*? The repentant nations, therefore, are characterized by the fear of God and by 
glorifying his name in language very similar to that used in Rev. 11:13. The conclusion that 
repentance is closely connected with the act of glorifying God can be further illustrated in Rev. 
16:9. In this passage, sinners failed to repent and John specifically writes that they did not give 
glory to God (00 petevdnoay dobvat abt ddkav, Rev. 16:9).°*4 Evidently, this act of glorification 
is an integral part of repentance. Last, both notions of fearing God and glorifying him are once 
again revisited in the song at the marriage of the supper of the Lamb in Rev. 19:5-8. In the first 
part of the song, a call to worship is extended from the throne to all of God’s servants, who are 
described as fearing him (mavteg of dotAot adtot [xat] of poBovmevor adtdov, Rev. 19:5). The 
response of the crowd also includes giving glory to God (xal dwowpyev thy ddfav adtq, Rev. 
19:7). Osborne’s conclusion that in Revelation the phrase ‘fear God and give him glory’ are 
code words for repentance and conversion is certainly warranted.°*> Most scholars, with some 


notable exceptions, follow the view that repentance is intended in Rev. 11:13.?%° 


Additionally, the description of the ministry of the two witnesses suggests that their goal 
is more than judgement. The two witnesses wear sackcloth (Rev. 11:3) “which indicates that 


they are calling people to repentance.””*’ The fate of the witnesses also closely parallels the fate 


°82 Contra Beale, who claims that éudoos is never used “in either the LXX or the NT in any expression 
analogous to ‘fear of the Lord’.” Beale, The Book of Revelation, 605. Sir. 19:24 reads: xpeittwy yrtwevos ev 
cuvéet EupoBos 7 meptocedwv ev povycet xal mapaBaivwv vouov. (Better are the God-fearing who lack 
understanding than the highly intelligent who transgress the law, trans. NRSV) 


°83 Osborne, Revelation, 535. 
°84 Osborne, Revelation, 535; Aune, Revelation 6-16, 628. 
°85 Osborne, Revelation, 535 


°86 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 628; Stefanovic, Revelation of Jesus Christ, 361; Koester, Revelation, 504; Tonstad, 
Revelation, 167. Among the exceptions is Rowland, who assumes that the text records “a temporary recognition 
of God’s greatness.” Rowland, Revelation, 643. 


°87 Koester, Revelation and the End, 108; Krodel, Revelation, 222. 
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of the crucified Christ. The witnesses are killed (Rev. 11:7), their bodies are displayed (Rev. 
11:9), the inhabitants of the earth rejoice (Rev. 11:10, cf. Luke 23:35), after three and a half 
days they come back to life (Rev. 11:11 cf. Luke 24:46), and they then ascend to heaven in a 
cloud (Rev. 11:12, cf. Acts 1:9). Even though the city in Rev. 11 cannot be thought of as a 
specific place or city,’** John says that the two witnesses were martyred where their Lord was 
crucified, a clear allusion to Jerusalem. All these allusions clearly attribute a redemptive 
purpose to the ministry of the two witnesses. As their death parallels the death of Christ, so 
does their prophetic message. John also gives a quantitative result in the response of the people 
to the preaching of the witnesses. A tenth of the city was killed, that is, seven thousand, and the 
rest, presumably sixty-three thousand, gave glory to God. Resseguie points out that this is a 
“reversal of Old Testament judgements in which nine-tenths are destroyed and one-tenth or a 


tithe is spared (Isa. 6:13; Amos 5:3).”?°? 


Another passage relevant to the question of the conversion of the nations is Rev. 14. 
According to Bauckham Rev. 12-14 is a “fuller exposition of the conflict between the forces of 
evil and the witnessing church.”””? The passage is relevant here because it describes a clear call 
for the nations to repent. Three angels deliver one positive and two negative warning messages 
to all nations. The positive message is called evayyéAtov aimviov (eternal gospel) and calls all to 
fear God, glorify him, and worship him as the creator (Rev. 14:7), the reason being the 
impending judgement of God. The second angel announces in advance the inevitable fall of 
Babylon that stands in opposition to God and, finally, the third angel describes the punishment 
of those who fail to heed God’s call and repent. The response of the nations to God’s calls for 
repentance is missing. However, the following narrative in Rev. 14:14-20 describes the coming 
judgement in terms of two harvests, the grain harvest (Rev. 14:14-16) and the grape harvest 
(Rev. 14:17-20). As noted in chapters 4.3 and 4.4, these represent the ingathering of the 
righteous and the judgement on the wicked respectively. Therefore, a partially positive response 
to the call for repentance by the three angels is recorded in the immediate narrative, at least 


implicitly.””! 


°88 Koester, Revelation and the End, 110. The city represents “the whole realm in which oppression takes place” 
or as Kiddle puts it: “It is the city of this world order, the Earthly City, which included all peoples and tribes and 
tongues and nations.” Kiddle and Ross, The Revelation of St. John, 184-85. 


°89 Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 165. 
°° Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 285. 
°°! Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 293. 
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These findings are in stark contrast to what we saw in Rev. 19:11-20:15. Prior to the 
Parousia, the nations are called to repent, their response being sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative. John describes these responses both explicitly (Rev. 11:13) and implicitly 
(Rev. 14:14ff). John even includes the negative responses of sinners to repentance after the 
seven plagues (Rev. 16:9; 11; 21). However, after the Parousia and during the millennium no 
missionary activity occurs among the nations, and no record of their repentance is given. 
Preceding the Parousia, three series of sevenfold judgements are imposed on the earth with the 
purpose of bringing the people to repentance. No such judgements are issued during the 
millennium. The purpose of the judgement in Rev. 20:9 is purely to punish and destroy sinners. 
It seems that even the terrible, punitive discipline that was meant to bring sinners to repentance 
is worth applying to those who repeatedly rejected the past calls for repentance. All this 


demonstrates that the time for conversion cannot be during the millennium.’”” 


°” The subject of the nations’ repentance will be revisited in chapter 9.3.1. Once again, the conclusion will be 
drawn that those who enter the city repented prior to the Parousia and not during the millennium. 
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9. The March of the Nations 


A marked difference in tone distinguishes Rev. 21 from the beginning of the book. There are 
no more beasts, dragons, sin, death, or pain. The absence of all evil, death, and pain portrays a 
world far beyond the realm of common human experience. Central to this world is the 
unhindered access of people to God. The new Jerusalem, God’s holy city, descends from heaven 
like a bride for her husband (Rev. 21:2). The bride image identifies the new Jerusalem as God’s 
people who are betrothed to him.” Immediately afterwards, a loud voice from heaven declares 
that the tabernacle of God will be with his people (Rev. 21:3). We will see that this implies that 


the new Jerusalem itself is the tabernacle of God, or his dwelling place. 


In the ancient world divinity dwelt in a temple.” In Revelation’s last pages, God will 
dwell among his people who are portrayed as a temple. The new Jerusalem is thus portrayed as 
a bride, as a city, and as God’s temple. As a bride, the new Jerusalem symbolizes God’s people. 
As a city, it is the final destination of the redeemed and their inheritance. As a temple, it is the 
final resting place of God’s presence. This symbolic multivalence makes the last chapters rather 
complicated reading, but it also allows John to introduce the richness of the blessings of the 


new world in a concise way.” 


In describing this new world and the new Jerusalem, John introduces the unanticipated 
motif of the nations entering the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21:24-26. Nothing in the immediate 
context prepares the reader for such a turn of events. So far, our study had concluded that the 
nations in Rev. 19 and 20 were destroyed in their totality twice,’”° and no possibility of 
repentance was given them. In fact, we noted that the nations’ prescribed fate in the lake of fire 
as well as the term second death both invoked images taken from Egyptian mythology and 


suggested permanent, irreversible destruction. 


The theme of the nations bringing their glory and honour to God creates several 
questions that need to be addressed. First, the nations entering the new Jerusalem is set in a new 
world. John begins Rev. 21:1 with a new heaven and a new earth. In fact, John includes one of 


the few instances in Revelation where God speaks directly to affirm that all things are created 


°°3 See Bauckham, The Theology, 136-40. The image of God’s people as a bride betrothed to Jesus is also a 
common Pauline imagery, see 2 Cor. 11:2. 


°°4 Stevenson, Power and Place, 42. 


°°5 Bauckham describes the new Jerusalem in a different three-part formula. The new Jerusalem is a place, 
people, and the presence of God. Bauckham, The Theology, 132-43. 


96 First in Rev. 19:11-21 and then a second time in Rev. 20:7-15. 
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new in this world (Rev. 21:5). This creates the problem of where these nations come from. Are 
they remnants of the old world that somehow survived??”’ Are these nations those that allied 
with the beast and fought against the Lamb in Rev. 17:12-14, Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev. 20:7-10 
or are there indications that these nations resisted the allure of Babylon, repented, and followed 
the Lamb?” If the latter is true and these nations are different, why are they introduced at this 
point in the narrative? Is there anything in Revelation that could prepare the reader for this 
event? Another important question is the theological significance of the nations entering 
through the open gates of the new Jerusalem. Is this an image of their repentance, their 


conversion, and their subsequent addition to God’s family? or is it an image of worship? 


Answers to these questions will help us resolve the problem of the fate of the nations. 
Before we begin to tackle these questions, it is important to divide John’s final passages into 
workable, easier to study units. In some instances, the author has organized his message 
thematically and in others he has delivered it using elaborate chiastic structures. Discerning 
John’s patterns will help us discover what he sought to emphasize and will allow us to better 


understand his text. 


9.1 Dividing the passage into constituent literary units 

The final new world order in Revelation is described in Rev. 21:1-22:5. The first unit, Rev. 
21:1-8 is usually thought of as the third and last subsection of Rev. 19:11-21:8.°?? The passage 
itself is organized into two subordinate units that, although covering the same subject, are made 


distinct by John because of the chiastic structure by which he arranges his material. Rev. 21:1- 


5a according to Aune has the following structure: !0 
A. New (xatvév) heaven and new (xatvjv) earth, v.la. 
B. First (mp&to¢) heaven and first (mpwty) earth have passed away (a7HAGav), v.1b. 
C; No longer any sea (8dAacca odx got étt), v.ic. 


°°” Caird, The Revelation, 279. Caird claims that these are the nations that trampled the holy city in Rev. 11:2, 


were seduced by Babylon Rev. 18:3 and were finally reduced to subjection by the armies of Christ in Rev. 19:15. 
We noted earlier, however, that Rev. 19 describes the destruction of these armies not their submission; see Rev. 
19:17-21. 


°°8 Possible examples for calls to repentance in Revelation are found in Rev. 14:6-7; 18:4. 


°° Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1113; Celia Deutsch, “Transformation of Symbols: The new Jerusalem in Rv 21:1- 
22:5,” Zeitschrift Fiir Die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft Und Die Kunde Der Alteren Kirche 78, no. 1-2 
(1987): 109. 


1000 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1114. 
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D. The new Jerusalem comes down from heaven, v. 2 
D’. The tabernacle of God with people, v. 3-4a 
CC. There is no more death (Odvatos obx goat ét1), v. 4b 
B’. The former things have passed (ta mpéta arHAbav), v. 4b 


A. “T make all things new” (xatva), v. 5a. 


It is customarily assumed that a chiastic structure focuses on a “central strategic 
component”!! that often forms an important turning point in the passage.'! The descent of 
the new Jerusalem from heaven as well as the pronouncement that the dwelling of God will be 
with humanity, is found in the centre of the chiastic structure and seems to be John’s focus. 
Aune also notes that John devotes most of his effort to describing this event. The newness of 
this world is also emphasized by the repetition of the adjective xatvds four times in the span of 
five verses (Rev. 21:1, 2, 5). 

The second subunit, Rev. 21:5-8, is an auditory revelation that comes directly from God. 
According to Aune, it is comprised of seven sayings, probably intentionally.!°° The first is the 
declaration that “I make everything new”, Rev. 21:5a which was the last part of the chiastic 
structure of the first subunit. This means this statement belongs to both subunits. The 
declaration closes the chiasm in Rev. 21:1-5 and simultaneously forms the first of the seven 
sayings of Rev. 21:5-8. John apparently uses the technique that A.Y. Collins calls 


interlocking.!°™ 


The next passage, Rev. 21:9-22:5, contains a vision of the new Jerusalem, structurally 
related to Rev. 17:1-19:10 that contains the vision and punishment of Babylon. Giblin has 
demonstrated that the two passages form a paired angelic revelation.'°° Both begin in nearly 
identical language with an angel who poured the seven bowls approaching John and who 


showed him the judgement of the great prostitute in Rev. 17:1-2 and the bride of the Lamb in 


1001 Brad McCoy, “Chiasmus: An Important Structural Device Commonly Found in Biblical Literature,” Chafer 
Theological Seminary 9, no. 2 (2003): 18. 


1002 James L. Bailey, Literary Forms in the New Testament (Louisville, Ky: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1992), 179. 


12 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1114. Rissi also observes that John includes seven sayings which he organizes in 
two groups of three and four. The first three are introduced with a formulae (i.e., xal eimev, xal A¢yet,-xal eimev 
uot,-Rev. 21:5-6), followed by the remaining four introduced without a formulae. Rissi, The Future of the World, 
58. 


1004 Collins, The Combat Myth in the Book of Revelation, 16-19. Collins illustrates this technique in the way the 
seals transition to the trumpets in Rev. 8:1-5 and how the seventh seal introduces the opening of the trumpets. 


1005 Giblin, “Structural and Thematic Correlations in the Theology of Revelation 16-22,” 487-504. 
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Rev. 21:9. In both cases, John is transported in the spirit to a desert in the case of Babylon (Rev. 
17:3) and to a great mountain in the case of the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:10). Both passages end 
with John worshipping the angel that transmits the revelation only to be reprimanded by that 


angel and instructed to direct his worship to God (Rev. 19:10 cf. 22:8-9). The close lexical 


similarities between the two passages are aptly summarized by Aune.!0°° 


The vision of the new Jerusalem can also be divided into two subordinate units. Aune 
points out that Rev. 21:11-21 describes the new Jerusalem externally, whereas Rev. 21:22-22:5 
describes “various internal features of the new Jerusalem.”!°’ Besides the thematic change of 
describing the new Jerusalem first externally and then internally, John adds stylistic markers 


that reinforce such a division. The first subunit follows a clear chiastic structure: 
A. [Jerusalem] has the glory of God, (éxovcayv thy d3Zav tot Oeot) v.11 
B. Has twelve gates (€youca muAdvas dwdexa) v. 12 
C. The wall has twelve foundations (2ywv GeneAtous dwdexa) v.14 


D. John’s otherworldly companion had a golden measuring reed to measure the 


city, the gates and its wall (iva wetpyjoyn THY MOAW Kal Tobs TUADVAS avTis 


xal TO teixos avtyc.) v.15 


D’. He measured the city and the wall (euétpycev thy MOAW ... xal Euetpyoev TO 


tetyoc) v.16-17 
C’. The foundations are made of precious stones (ot GeneAtot tot Tetyous THs TdAEwS 
Tavtt AlOw Tilw) v. 19-20 
B’. The twelve gates are made of single pearls (of dadexa muAdvec...) v.21 


A’. The glory of God lightens it and the Lamb is its lamp. (7 yap d6&a tod beot Epaticev adtyy) 
v.23 


It is also noteworthy that the first three parts of the chiastic structure (A,B,C) describe what 
the city has (glory, gates, foundations) whereas the corresponding parts (C’,B’,A’) describe the 
nature or the function of these parts. Thus, A tells us that the city has the glory of God and A’ 
tells that this glory illuminates the city. B informs the reader that the city has twelve gates 


1006 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1144-45. 
1007 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1147. See also Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 237. 
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whereas B’ explains that each gate is made of a single pearl. Last, C tells that the wall has 12 
foundations whereas C’ names the precious stones that function as the foundations of the wall. 

Structurally, Rev. 21:23 that describes the glory of God illuminating the new Jerusalem 
seems to be part of the chiastic construction of the first subunit corresponding to v. 11 and the 
glory of God that the new Jerusalem has. The same verse, however, is also part of the second 
subunit. dealing with the internal features of the new Jerusalem. Just as the declaration of Rev. 
21:5 belonged to the chiastic structure of Rev. 21:1-5 and was also part of the next subunit in 
Rev. 21:5-8, Rev. 21:23 functions as a transition. Rev. 21:23 is also virtually repeated at the 
end of the second subunit in Rev. 22:5.1° Its repetition creates a sort of inclusio (or “circularity” 


according to Thompson) that marks the boundaries of the subunit.1°° 


The central point of the chiastic structure is probably the focal point of the unit. The 
measuring of Jerusalem is right in the middle. The numbers produced from the measuring are 
multiples of 12. It may be significant that although the angel proceeded with the intention of 
measuring the city, gates, and the wall, he made no record of the measuring of the gates.'°!° 
Such an omission brings the gates into focus. Indeed, in the second subordinate unit the gates 
play a significant role in allowing unimpeded access by the nations to the city, irrespective of 


the time of day (Rev. 21:25). 


The problem of the nations entering the new Jerusalem is focused almost exclusively 
on the second subordinate unit of the vision of the new Jerusalem. This is where the exegesis 
of this chapter will focus. However, Rev. 21:1-8 is very relevant to the problem as well, not 
only because it describes a world of direct intimacy between God and his people, as bridegroom 
and bride, but also because of the dominant theme of newness that it introduces. Everything is 
new in the world; the heavens, the earth, and Jerusalem. The “newness” of this new world is 
directly related to the identity of the nations. If the heavens and the earth are new, created again 


from the beginning then this seems to leave no room for the nations as remnants from the past. 


1008 Pilchan Lee, The New Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation: A Study of Revelation 21-22 in the Light of Its 
Background in Jewish Tradition, 129 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 293; Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1169; 
Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 258. 


100° On John’s use of the principle of circularity, see Thompson, The Book of Revelation, 45-46. 
1010 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1147. 
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9.2 The new heaven and the new earth 


Rev. 21 begins with a new world. The significance or degree of the “newness” of this new world 
is debated. Is this world the old world renovated, or a brand-new world created by God? 
McNicol argues against a completely new creation for several reasons. First, when John in Rev. 
21:1, 5 speaks of new heavens and earth, he alludes to Isa. 43:19, particularly 65:17. McNicol 
notes that Isaiah does not envision a wholly new creation, expecting a period in which creation 
will conform to “the original intent of the Creator.”'®!! McNicol further argues that the 
statements regarding new heavens and new earth, as well as those envisioning the disappearance 
of the old earth and heavens in Rev. 20:11 were not meant as literal statements or cosmological 
predictions “of total replacement of the cosmos” but, like other images in Revelation, should 
be understood symbolically.!°!* The conditions and John’s description of the new earth also 
suggest to McNicol that the new earth is not entirely new. John emphasizes the new Jerusalem, 
describing a return to Eden, and a pilgrimage of the nations, all of which are themes that have 
“precedents in the biblical story.”!°'% 

It is clear that John in Rev. 21:1 alludes to Isa. 65:17 where the LXX contains the 
identical phrase obpavds xatvds xal 4 y% xatvy.!°'4 It is also possible that Isaiah did not envision 
the brand-new creation of a new heaven and a new earth with the total destruction of the old 
one in using this phrase. However, one cannot conclude that the views of both prophets on the 
new world were identical simply because John alludes to Isaiah. When John borrows a passage 
from a source, he does not necessarily slavishly follow its original meaning but allows his 
creativity or his prophetic authority to reinterpret it. We saw in previous chapters that John 
borrowed HB imagery for his description of the coming of the Divine Warrior in Rev. 19:11- 
21 and the effects of the war.'°!5 It was also pointed out that John reworked these passages to 
make them more universal in the effects of the destruction. In interpreting John’s relationship 


to his sources, it is not sufficient to list the similarities; the differences must also be explored. 


1011 Allan J. McNicol, “All Things New,” Christian Studies 21 (2005): 46. 

1012 McNicol, “All Things New,” 47-48. 

1013 McNicol, The Conversion of the Nations in Revelation, 98. 

1014 The only difference is that the LXX uses the nominative whereas John’s phrase is in the accusative. 


1015 See chapter 3. 
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Differences between texts indicate places at which the author of the allusion (John) may in fact 


seek to make a particular point.'°!° 


One striking difference between John and Isaiah at this point is that in Isaiah’s world 
there is death. Isaiah envisions a world without infant mortality, and one in which people will 
die at a great age, although people will die (Isa. 65:20).'°!” John specifically claims however 
that in God’s new world there will be no death any longer (Rev. 21:4). In fact, death and Hades 
were destroyed in the previous chapter in the lake of fire (Rev. 20:14). This already shows that 
John’s new world is different from Isaiah’s. John felt free to rework his source material and 
fashion it so as to fit his purposes best. Indeed, John’s understanding of some HB texts “may 
have been surprising to an Old Testament readership.”!°'® Reading the prophecy of Isa. 65 and 
that of Rev. 21 one cannot help but conclude that John envisioned a far more radically different 


new world than Isaiah did. 


There is yet another problem with equating Isaiah’s expectations with those of 
Revelation, even though John may be using them as source material. This problem is related to 
the genre of the books. Jewish literature in the Hellenistic period and later had two competing 
traditions about the future hope. One tradition was focused “on the restoration of Israel, and the 
attendant transformation of this world.”!°!? The other tradition was developed in apocalyptic 
books and anticipated the destruction of this world.!°*° This cosmic destruction can be found 
for example in 4 Ezra 7:29-30, in which the prophet expected the reign of the Messiah to last 
for four hundred years after which all would die, and the earth would descend into a primeval 
silent state for seven days. That state is described “as it was at the first beginnings”.'! It will 


be followed by judgement (4 Ezra 7:33) and recompense for the righteous and the wicked. 


1016 While discussing the impressive similarities between Revelation and Ezekiel, Moyise observes the 
significant differences. “By firmly making the reader think of Ezekiel’s visions and then confronting him or her 
with drastic changes, the reader is forced to stop and ask what is going on.” Moyise, The Old Testament in the 
Book of Revelation, 82. 


1017 As Westermann observes “even in the era of salvation death still remains.” Claus Westermann, Isaiah 40 - 
66, trans. David Stalker, Old Testament Library (London: SCM Press, 1969), 409. 


1018 Beale, John’s Use, 43. 
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(April 2019): 233, https://doi.org/10.3390/rel10040233. 
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Although creating work is not mentioned specifically, the redeemed will be located opposite to 
the furnace of Hell “in the Paradise of delight” (4 Ezra 7:36, trans by B. Metzger).!°” 

Isaiah is a classical prophet whereas John is apocalyptic. Classical prophecy and Isa. 
65:17ff in particular expected the eschaton to take place within the range of human history.!°”° 
On the other hand, apocalyptic prophets expected “a transcendent eschatology that looks for 
retribution beyond the bounds of history.”!°4 One cannot simply assume that Revelation 
follows Isaiah’s scenario for the transformation of this world. Indeed, the language of 
Revelation seems to suggest that John envisioned the destruction of this world, which would be 
replaced by the new creation.'°*> According to Collins, this view of the future is “inherited in 


the New Testament, most strikingly in the book of Revelation.” 


McNicol’s second argument is that Revelation is a symbolic book and thus the “new 
heaven and new earth” of Rev. 21:1 should not be read as a “literal statement.”!°?” After all, 
earth and heaven fled from God’s presence in Rev. 20:11 “yet in 20:13 the sea gives up its dead 
— something impossible to comprehend if one is reading the text in a literal, chronological 
sequence.”’'°*8 McNicol continues that the “emphasis in Rev. 21:1 is not on giving up on earth, 
but on the qualitative difference between the regiment of this age and that of the age to 


come 991029 


Revelation is clearly a symbolic book. However, Revelation’s symbolism should not 
lead us to abandon attention to the wording of the text. In Rev. 20:11-15, John describes the 
final judgement of the dead. When McNicol asks how come the sea gives up its dead in Rev. 
20:13 when earth and heaven have fled before God’s presence in Rev. 20:11, he objects to an 
overly literal interpretation to which probably nobody subscribes. Roloff correctly points out 


that “it would be superfluous to want to know where the throne of God stands after heaven is 


1022 Similar cosmic destruction is also found in the Testament of Moses. There the coming of God is 
accompanied by earthquakes, the mountains brought low, the loss of light from the sun, the moon and the stars. 
The sea will retire into the abyss and the rivers will vanish. Test. Mos. 10:3-6. Deutsch, “Transformation of 
Symbols,” 116. 
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1025 Deutsch, “Transformation of Symbols,” 115-16. 
1026 Collins, “Not One World but Two,” 1. 

1027 McNicol, “All Things New,” 47. 

1028 McNicol, “All Things New,” 48. 

1029 McNicol, “All Things New,” 48. 
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no more.”!”°° And Mounce on similar lines observes that it “is a bit pedantic to argue that verse 
13 is out of sequence since resurrection (vs 13) must precede judgement (vs 12).'°?! There is a 
good reason to understand the phrase “the sea gave up its dead” symbolically, referring to a 
resurrection. However, it does not seem to me that McNicol has established a good reason why 
we should understand “new heaven and new earth” as referring to the same earth simply 
renovated. McNicol attempts to do so by pointing out the three themes that John uses in 
describing the new Jerusalem with earlier precedents in the biblical story. These are the 
emphasis on the new Jerusalem, the return to Eden, and a pilgrimage of the nations to join 


God’s people. !°* 


These themes, however, may be understood better as suggesting a totally new creation. 
The fact that John uses notions such as the garden of Eden should not be taken as an argument 
against a wholly new creation in the new age. John’s allusions to Eden evoke the story of the 
creation of the world and should therefore be taken as evidence that he expected his new world 
to result from God’s creative acts. Among the prominent motifs of Genesis and creation are the 
twelve foundational stones of the city (Rev. 21:19-20). These are often associated with the 
priestly garments and the twelve tribes, but also allude to “paradisiacal traditions, since the high 
priest’s breastplate was said to include stones from Havilah, a place associated with Eden.”!°3 
Eden, the river of life and the tree of life also feature prominently in Rev. 22:1-5, three subjects 
that clearly evoke the first creation story.'°** Last, a detail that has been overlooked is that God 
himself makes the pronouncement of the new world, which is incredibly rare in Revelation. 
The only other reference to God’s speech in Revelation is in Rev. 1:8.'°°° God’s words were 
the medium by which the first creation came into existence (Gen. 1:3, 6, 9, 14, 20, 24, 26; Ps. 
33:6). In consequence, God’s speech in Rev. 21:5 should be understood as performative, an act 


of creation. 


Contrary to McNicol, the new Jerusalem best represents the newness of this world. The 
fact that the city is called Jerusalem is not a reference to the earthly Jerusalem renovated, but a 


completely new city that descends from heaven (Rev. 21:2, 10). The glorification of Jerusalem 
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and the rebuilding of the temple was a positive expectation in prophetic HB books as well as 
pre-Roman and Roman era literature in Palestine and the diaspora.'°° Many of these books 
envisioned the rebuilding of Jerusalem, but Revelation does not view the earthly Jerusalem 
favourably, never giving the name Jerusalem to the earthly city in Revelation.'°°’ The earthly 
Jerusalem is referenced in Rev. 11:8 but it is called “spiritually” Sodom and Egypt (Rev. 11:8). 
Hence the need for a completely new city coming down from heaven.'°°* The new Jerusalem is 
defined by the adjective xatvy as are the new heavens and the new earth.'°° In Jerusalem’s case 
John evidently does not speak of a renovation of the old city but the creation and the 
transportation of a completely new city to earth.!°4° In doing so, he maintains the Christian 
tradition that the author of Hebrews followed, in which God is the craftsman and creator of that 


city (moAw Ae texvitns xal Snuoupyds 6 beds, Heb. 11:10). 


Considerable discussion has concentrated on the fact that John does not use the adjective 
véoc to describe the heavens and the earth, but rather xatvd¢.!°4! Greek has two words that 
describe something new; véoc and xatvdc. Although they are sometimes used interchangeably, 


1042 yéog means something that is new by virtue 


they are semantically distinct from each other. 
of being young, recent or fresh.!? The word xatvég however, emphasizes something that is 
new in nature, unworn.'** Because John uses xatvds, some scholars argue that he does not mean 
a wholly new creation “totally other than the present one in origin or time” but a universe 
“radically renewed” that “stands in continuity with the present one.”'4> Wall, for instance, 
claims that the new order John envisions is not a “‘brand new’ reality; neither does Christ’s 


Parousia mark the end of human history. Rather, it consummates the renewal of the old 


1036 Sanders, Judaism, 290, 292-93. 


1037 Roloff notes that the word Jerusalem appears three times in Revelation, which refers in all cases to God’s 
eschatological city, never to the earthly Jerusalem. Roloff, Revelation, 235. 
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order.”!4° This position essentially understands the Parousia of Christ as not destroying the old 
world. The world continues and Christ’s kingdom is established in history; only this time the 


“creation will work in keeping with the original intent of the Creator.”!4” 


Adverting to John’s word choice, Lee concludes that John “does not mean the 
emergence of a cosmos totally other than the present one in origin or time, but the creation of a 
universe which, though it has been gloriously and radically renewed in quality or nature, stands 
in continuity with the present one.”!%® The word xatvés means something new in nature.!°” 
How come then can Lee conclude that John used this word to imply “continuity”? It appears 
that those who reject the notion that the new world of Revelation is completely new appeal to 
what véog means but fail to appreciate the full weight of the newness xatvdc carries. The word 
xatvé¢—more than véo¢—emphasizes the newness of the new world. Wall may claim that xawés 
does not reflect a “brand new reality”!°° but in fact it reflects a “brand new reality” more 


explicitly than véog since it refers specifically to the nature of that reality.!°°! 


véa earth may be 
a recent youthful earth, but xatvy earth is a brand new one. The semantic difference is clearly 
illustrated in Jesus’s parable of the wineskins. New wine (oivos véos) is kept in brand-new wine 
skins (@axovc xatvous) (Mark 2:22). As the new wine ferments and expands so do the new skins, 
are able to expand since they are unused, unworn, and unstretched. Used wine skins, by contrast, 
were hard and less flexible because they had lost their elasticity. Using them would run the risk 
of the wine skin rupturing and wasting the wine.!°? 

The expression “new heavens and new earth” also appears in 2 Pet. 3:13. Second Peter, 
a Christian document!®°? written about the time of Revelation, speaks of the divine judgement 


in apocalyptic terms. According to 2 Pet. 3:10, the day of the Lord will bring the destruction of 
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the heavens that will pass away with a roar (oi odpavol porlnddv mapeAcvoovtat), and the 


elements, possibly meaning the heavenly bodies, !°™4 


will be dissolved in the heat (xaucobueva 
AvOycetat). This dissolution is repeated in 2 Pet. 3:12 prior to the promise of new heavens and 
new earth (xatvovds dé ovpavods xal yiv xawny, 2 Pet. 3:13), also a passage emphasizing “the 


radical discontinuity between the old and the new”.!°°> 


Clearly xatvés denotes something new in its very essence. Any suggestion of 
“continuity” is not part of the semantic domain of xatvés and is not found in the context of 
Revelation either.'°° We can argue that the creation John envisions is not ex nihilo. After all, 
it appears that God uses the pre-existing earth to recreate the new one. Still, the language of 
complete destruction is very clear in Revelation and the recreation comes about after the old 


cosmos has been destroyed.!°°” 


The context of Revelation 21 suggests re-creation rather than a renewal in history. The 
destruction of the world that started with the various judgements and plagues culminates in the 
second coming.!°°® Earlier, it was argued that the second coming of Christ in Rev. 19:11-21 
devastates this world and its sinful inhabitants.'°°? Rev. 20:1 showed that the second coming 
leaves the world in a state of chaos; as an abyss resembling the earth before creation. !°™ Its 
only inhabitant is Satan, who is bound. No evidence of meaningful life on earth seems to be 
present for the whole duration of the millennium. After their brief reappearance, the nations are 
destroyed (Rev. 20:7-10).!°°! In Rev. 20:11, John mentions the removal of the first heaven and 


the first earth, which is apparently a requirement for the creation of the new heaven and the new 
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earth,!° because “the first creation has been dissolved the second has been established to 
replace it.”!°% It is clear that at least in a literal sense “John envisions nothing less than the 


complete removal of the old order to make room for a qualitatively new creative act of God.”!0 


Herein lies the value of the previous discussion to the question of the fate of the nations. 
The nations were part of the old order in the earlier chapters of Revelation. If that old order has 
disappeared and the world has been recreated, then it stands to reason that the nations that enter 


the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21 cannot be the sinful nations of the old order. 


In the previous chapters, it was concluded that the nations of Rev. 19 and 20 were 
destroyed completely and that no wicked survivors were left on earth. In Rev. 21, the notion of 
a new world also excludes the possibility of surviving nations living outside the new Jerusalem. 
While this does not resolve the problem of the nations marching into the new Jerusalem later 
in the chapter, it makes the option of these nations being survivors of past battles or populations 
that did not participate in them very unlikely. Anything sinful, or part of the old order has been 


removed. The new world is new (xatvdc) in its very essence. 


Another relevant question pertaining to the new world and the fate of the nations is 
whether the lake of fire is still part of it. The seventh and final saying of God from the throne 
in Rev. 21:8 seems to suggest that the lake of fire exists concurrently with the new creation. !°° 
In addition, although the lake of fire is not mentioned, in three other instances (Rev. 21:27; 
22:3a; 15) groups of evil people or accursed things are either denied entrance to or said to be 
outside the city. How can these statements be reconciled with the notion of new heavens and 
new earth (in Rev. 21:1) as well as the statement in Rev. 21:5 that God will make “all things 


new”? 


Some, like Rissi, understand these verses as suggesting another place where the wicked 


will be located (i.e., outside the city and inside the lake of fire). This interpretation is 


1062 Whether the dissolution of the world order takes place at the second coming or at the end of the millennium 
is irrelevant. See discussion in chapter 7.5. 


1063 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1039. See also Rowland, Revelation, 720. 
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incompatible with the creation of a new world order. In the new heavens and new earth there is 
no death (Rev. 21:4), yet the fate of the sinners in the lake of fire is specifically defined as the 
second death (Rev. 20:14; 21:8). Rowland dismisses the notion that this means the wicked 
residing outside the walls of the new Jerusalem, claiming that such “a comment manifests a 
pedantic literalism that does not do full justice to the poetic license of apocalypse.” !°°° Osborne 
suggests that the key to understanding this passage is that it addresses the readers of the 
book.!°°’ He contends that the text does not describe the situation in the newly created world, 
but an event that has already taken place in Rev. 20:13-15 where the unbelievers were cast into 
the lake of fire. The point is to exhort its readers to live accordingly so as to avoid such a fate.!° 
Likewise, the warning of Rev. 21:27 excluding from the city those whose names are not in the 
book of life is also associated with the past judgement in the lake of fire because there too those 
not in the book of life met their terrible fate in the fiery lake (see Rev. 20:15; 21:27). Beale here 
makes the same argument Osborne did concerning Rev. 21:8. He understands that the passage 
has a rhetorical function “to warn the people in the present by describing the final outcome of 
their choices and actions.”!© Beale also agrees that the unrighteous “do not reside within the 
borders of the new cosmos” because God’s blessings saturate “the entire new creation.”!°’? He 
does, however, understand their existence still in spatial terms in claiming that they suffer 


“outside the geography of the new universe.”!°”! 


The reference to the wicked outside the new Jerusalem should be understood in temporal 
terms. When John mentions the exclusion of the wicked from the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21:8, 
27, he does not move spatially outside the limits of the new Jerusalem but temporally to when 


the wicked meet their demise in the lake of fire. His goal is to urge his audience not to follow a 
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course that will be to their detriment. To borrow Thompson’s language, “time” in Revelation 
can “be understood as a ‘topographical arrangement in space’”.'°”” When John speaks spatially 
of the lake of fire, he transports the reader temporally to the time of the sinner’s destruction. 
Roloff explains the parenetic function of Rev. 21:27 so as to demonstrate the temporal 


“cc 


dimensions: “...whoever does not now [emphasis mine] risk full, undivided obedience and 
engages in spurious compromises with the evil powers will not [emphasis mine] be admitted to 
the city of God.”!°”? This interpretation also confirms our previous conclusion that the lake of 
fire does not presuppose the constant torment of the sinners but their annihilation. It is also in 


harmony with Rev. 20:14, which suggests the elimination of the role of death and Hades.!°”4 


John’s caveat, placed right after the inclusion of the nations and their kings in the new 
Jerusalem, affirms his particularistic understanding of salvation.'°”° Thus, salvation in 
Revelation cannot possibly be thought of as limitless and universal. It exists side by side, though 
perhaps not temporally, with the punishment of the wicked. Furthermore, the parenetic tone 
used to address the readers suggests that John attempted to persuade his audience to repent now. 
The implication is that the eternal fate of John’s readers is being decided by choices that take 
place in history. The conclusion is that not all will be saved, and the choices that will affect the 


fate of John’s readers take place in the present age. 


To sum up, the theme of the new creation turns a new page in the narrative of Revelation. 
The sealed fate of the nations defeated in the final battle is reinforced by the image of a world 
new in its very essence. The old things belong to the past. The lake of fire and those confined 
in it have passed away, together with the old heaven and earth.'°’° By implication, the nations 
that enter the new Jerusalem ought to be part of that new world order. They simply cannot be 
remnants of the past. In that new world, the nations march into the new Jerusalem and, together 
with their kings, offer their honour and glory. Next, we will attempt to determine the theological 


significance of this pilgrimage. 
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9.3 The nations enter the new Jerusalem 

The image of the nations coming to Jerusalem offering gifts to God figures prominently in 
Jewish literature, being part of the Jewish eschatological expectation that God and Israel would 
eventually be vindicated. In most cases, a theophany or an eschatological war'®’’ defeats the 
nations who in consequence submit themselves to God (as in Isa.66:15; Zech. 14:12-19; Syb. 
Or. 3:671-674; 710-723; Ps. Sol. 17:21-25, 31). Defeat in a war suggests some sort of coercion. 
When the eschatological war is not mentioned, the prophets who describe the events usually 
insert a warning that those who do not comply will face severe consequences (Isa. 49:26; 60:12; 


Ps. Sol. 17:34-35). 


A frequent theme in many such passages is the light or glory of God guiding this 
pilgrimage. This is especially frequent in Isaiah, extending throughout the entire book.'°’* In 
Isa. 2:5, the house of Jacob is invited to come and “... walk in the light of the LORD!” (NRSV). 
Even though the invitation is addressed to Israel it “was clearly composed as an invitation to 
join the nations' procession to "the mountain of ‘the house of YHWH,. as indicated by the 
lexical associations between 2:5 and 2:3.”!°7? In Isa. 49:6, the servant of the Lord becomes a 
light for the gentiles, bringing God’s salvation to the ends of the earth. Isa. 60:1, 3, 11, a passage 
John clearly alludes to in Rev. 21:23-25, also uses light as guidance for the nations. The 
Sibylline Oracles also contain the idea of nations bringing gifts to Israel. They too speak of 
light in the eschatological kingdom of God. In Sib. Or. 3:787, the Sibyl claims that “He [the 
creator] will dwell in you. You will have immortal light”.!°*° Although the Sibyl does not speak 
of light guiding the nations, as in Rev. 21:23, the light of the city is provided directly by God. 
Additionally, while the Sibyl first speaks of a kingdom (Sib. Or. 3:767), the same figure later 
addresses that kingdom as if she was a maiden, a clear reference to Jerusalem (Sib. Or. 3:785). 
Last, Ps. Sol. 17:31 claims that nations from the ends of the earth will come “to see his 
glory.”!°8! Light is not specifically mentioned in the psalm, but glory is, a detail corresponding 


to Rev. 21:23 in which the glory of God illuminates the new Jerusalem. 
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In most of the passages above, the temple plays a significant role; predictably so, since 
the pilgrimage of the nations relates to worship, which was centred on the temple. In Isa. 2:2, 
the establishment of the mountain of the Lord as chief among mountains may indicate God’s 
dominance over the kingdoms of the world. The temple of God was also established on that 
mountain. In this passage, the nations do not bring any presents to God, save their desire to be 


instructed in his ways (Isa. 2:3) and place themselves under his judicial authority (Isa. 2:7). 


The temple imagery is even more pronounced in Isa. 60. The nations that come to 
Jerusalem bring with them Zion’s sons and daughters from afar (Isa. 60:4). Besides the return 
of the exiles, the nations also bring wealth, and animals (Isa. 60:5-7). The camels are mentioned 
as carrying gold and incense and the rams are offered as sacrifices. The temple and the altar are 
specifically mentioned since this is where the sacrifices are offered (Isa. 60:7).!°°? The nations 
bring free labour and rebuild the walls of the city. They also foster the return of the exiles and 
bring monetary gifts. The gates are perpetually open so that the tribute will flow constantly (Isa. 
60:11). 


In Zech. 14, the survivors of the nations that attacked Jerusalem will go to the city 
annually to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles. This pilgrimage does not suggest a genuine 
conversion, as evidence suggests that this pilgrimage is imposed on the nations.'°*? The Feast 


1084 Was one of the three 


of Tabernacles, a time when sacrifices were offered in abundance, 
pilgrimage festivals that Jews were to attend (Deut. 16:16).!°8> Although Zechariah does not 
mention the temple specifically, he does speak of the altar and the sacrifices offered by the 


pilgrims (Zech. 14:20-21). 


The temple also appears prominently in the Sib. Or. version of the nations’ pilgrimage. 
According to Sibyl, God’s temple will be loaded with wealth that will attract the envy and anger 
of the nations (Sib. Or. 3:657-668). God’s judgement will thwart their plans and they will fail 
(Sib. Or. 3:671-700). All the while, God’s people will be protected around the temple (Sib. Or. 
3:703). This protection will make the nations realize how much God loves his people and 


prompt them to entreat God by sending gifts to the temple (Sib. Or. 3:718) and abandoning 


1082 Hanson, Isaiah 40-66, 221. 


1083 Merrill, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 316. First, because it occurs after the conclusive defeat of the nations’ 
armies and second, because those who may decide not to make the pilgrimage are threatened by drought and 
plagues, see Zech. 14:12-15 and 16-19. The withholding of rain may indicate the withdrawal of God’s blessings. 
Keil and Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament: The Minor Prophets, 10:625. 


1084 Sanders, Judaism, 140. 


1085 Sanders, Judaism, 129-30. 
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idolatry (Sib. Or. 3:722-723). At the eschatological kingdom, people from every land will bring 
incense and gifts to God’s house, which will stand as the only temple of God (Sib. Or. 3:772- 
774). 


The temple theme is also present in Tobit. In his prayer, Tobit exhorts his fellow 
countrymen to praise God and proclaim his greatness. The goal is that God’s tabernacle will be 
built again (iva médw } oxyvy adtot oixodound}, Tob. 13:11 LXX). The pilgrimage of the nations 
then takes place when the nations come from afar carrying gifts in their hands to present to the 
king of heaven. In the same prayer, Tobit prophesies the rebuilding of Jerusalem with precious 
stones, and the walls, towers, and outer fortifications (ta tetyy cou xal of mipyot xal of mponaxdves, 
Tob. 13:17 LXX) with pure gold (cf. Rev. 21:12-21). It is not clear if Tobit implies that the 
presents from the nations will help the rebuilding. The anachronism of the text may be of 
interest. The implied date of the book is the 7 century BC when Israel and Samaria were 
destroyed but Jerusalem and the temple were still standing.'°%® Tobit probably was written 
between 225 and 175 BC,!°*’ a date that precedes Antiochus’s attempts to Hellenize Judea, and 
the ensuing conflict. This explains Tobit’s positive view of the nations. The second temple had 
also been built by that time. The predictions for rebuilding the temple may suggest the author’s 
attempt to validate his prophetic authority by using vaticinium ex eventu. This passage may be 
unique in containing the most positive view of the nations who come to Jerusalem without even 


a threat of retaliation for failing to do so. 


However, the only passage combining the new heavens and new earth in the context of 
the nations performing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the temple is found in Isa. 66. This oracle, 
containing most of the themes mentioned above, is more fitting to Rev. 21. The war/theophany 
is part of the context because the Lord is coming to execute fiery judgement with his chariots 
(Isa. 66:15-16). Instead of concentrating solely on Israel’s salvation however, the Lord will 
gather all nations to see his glory (Isa. 66:18). This will be done because some of Israel will be 
sent as missionaries to the nations (Isa. 66:19, cf. Isa. 49:6; Tob. 13:3).!°88 The theme of light 
as a guide to the nations is not present (as in Isa. 60:3) but God’s glory is. This is reminiscent 
of Rev. 21:23 where the glory of God illuminates the new Jerusalem. Next, the nations come, 


bringing with them the exiles as an offering to the Lord (Isa. 66:20), which evokes the theme 


1086 Robert J. Littman, Tobit: The Book of Tobit in Codex Sinaiticus (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2008), 148. 


1087 Joseph Fitzmyer, Tobit, Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
2003), 51-52. 


1088 Repeatedly in Isaiah, the return of the exiles to Israel is due to evangelistic activity performed by Israel, 
God’s servant, not solely an event that occurs because of God’s military intervention. 
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of temple worship. The temple culture is further highlighted when Isaiah claims that some of 
these gentiles will become worthy for service in the temple as “priests and Levites” (Isa. 
66:21).'°°? In this new world, “all flesh” (an expression describing all humanity, cf. Ps. 65:2)!” 
will come regularly (from one new moon to another and from one Sabbath to another) to 
worship God. Whereas Zechariah’s regular worship was the annual Feast of Tabernacles (Zech. 
14:16), Isaiah’s worship pilgrimage is monthly and weekly (Isa. 66:23). As noted before, all 
these pilgrimages occur in the context of the “new heavens and the new earth” that God will 


create (Isa. 66:22). 


This brief overview examined several passages that probably shaped John’s description 
of the nations bringing their glory to God. In some (e.g., Zech. 14:12-16) war and judgement is 
instrumental in forcing the nations come to Jerusalem to worship;!””! in others (e.g., Isa. 66:15- 
16) God’s judgement does not appear to be the main motivation behind the nations’ pilgrimage. 
Instead, conversion comes about either by the missionary activity of Israel to the nations or the 
nations’ realization that God favours Israel. In all cases, however, the nations’ conversion takes 
place before the pilgrimage. The pilgrimage is the fruit of that conversion, and its purpose is to 
lead the nations to worship God. When the nations come to Israel, they pay some tribute to God, 
in most cases, involving the return of the exiles. Together with the exiles, the nations bring gifts 
and sacrifices to the temple and to Israel in general. These offerings appear to be the visible 


manifestations of the nations’ repentance and conversion. 


Revelation’s narrative parallels the prophets’ predictions about the pilgrimage of the 
nations in many respects. First, a war between the nations and God is clearly in the background. 
In Rev. 19:11-21, the rider on the white horse fought and destroyed the nations just before the 
commencement of the millenntum. At the end of the millennium, the nations once again 
attempted to attack God’s people under the influence of Satan but were destroyed by fire from 
heaven (Rev. 20:7-10). We noted that both passages clearly use military language. The language 
of divine judgement is also used in the scene before the great white throne (Rev. 20:11-15). 
However, our exegesis of these stories found no hint that the nations repent or even survive 


these judgements. In fact, these judgements are so devastating and so universal that John had 


1089 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 426. See also Koester, Revelation, 822. 
1090 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 428. 


1091 Merrill points out that the verb in Zech 14:16 translated as “worship” (nINMW7) is often used in non-cultic 
contexts to mean “to bow down or do obeisance.” Merrill, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 316. 
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to resurrect the nations in his narrative in order to re-deploy them (Rev. 20:5a, 8, 12-13). Clearly 


the war and the defeat of the nations are not occasions for their conversion. 


Some scholars assume that the pilgrimage of the nations itself is symbolic of their 
conversion. Rissi suggests that “entry into Jerusalem means nothing less than being freed from 
the judgement of the lake of fire, the second death, and admission into God’s world of the new 
creation.” '°”* First, Rissi is mistaken in asserting that the lake of fire and the second death are 
images of temporary punishment. By contrast, their background in Egyptian mythology 
suggests that are images of eternal, irreversible death. In addition, the second resurrection is not 
the abolition of the reality of judgement, as Rissi supposes!” but, as we saw, the second 
resurrection precedes the judgement in order to facilitate the ultimate judgement of the wicked 
in the lake of fire (Rev. 20:5a, 9, 12-13).!°4 Third, Rissi fails to factor in the significance of the 
new creation. God has declared all things to be new (Rev. 21:5), which loses its force if old 
things such as the nations that defined most of the old world still exist in God’s new world. But 
the biggest problem is Rissi’s conceptual understanding of the pilgrimage. He supposes that it 
refers to a conversion experience or a one-time event that releases the individuals from the lake 
of fire and the bonds of the second death and allows them to enter the new Jerusalem. Likewise, 
for Vogelgesang the perpetually open gates of the city suggest the constant influx of nations 


into the new Jerusalem.!°° 


However, the pilgrimage of the nations in Revelation is not a one-time event signifying 
their repentance, but a recurring, constant event that portrays the nations worshipping God. In 
other words, pilgrimage does not depict the incorporation of the nations into God’s people or 
their conversion. Rather it depicts the nations that have previously repented and are God’s 


people coming constantly to worship him. Regular worship of God is the context of both Isa. 


10 Rissi, The Future of the World, 78. Osborne also understands the pilgrimage to signify the conversion of the 
nations, although he does not claim that the converts march from the lake of fire into the new Jerusalem, 
Osborne, Revelation, 763. In support of his argument, he cites Rev. 11:13; 14:7; 16:9. The first two passages are 
references to the nations repenting before the second coming. If that is so, then why do these nations need to 
repent again on the New Earth? Rev. 16:9 equates “giving glory to God” with repentance, but in other passages 
of Revelation ascribing glory to God is simply part of praise and worship (Rev. 1:6; 5:13; 7:12;19:1). 


1093 Rissi, The Future of the World, 78. 


104 Koester, Revelation, 775; Osborne, Revelation, 708. Osborn makes the important observation that John does 
not even designate it as a “resurrection” perhaps because the New Testament normally reserves this term for 
believers. 


10°5 Matheson summarizes Vogelgesang’s view in Mathewson, “The Nations in Revelation,” 124. 
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66:22-23 and Zech. 14:16.'°°° In Revelation, this recurrence is infinitely more intensified since 


it is constant, not annual as in Zechariah or monthly/weekly as in Isaiah. 


We will proceed to demonstrate that in Revelation the pilgrimage of the nations refers 
to the regular worship of the nations who repented and were saved in the past by making the 
following points. First, John shows that conversion takes place before the millennium and the 
entrance of the nations into the new Jerusalem. Conversion is a prerequisite for the entrance; it 
does not signify it. Second, the pilgrimage as depicted by John is an image of worship. Finally, 
the pilgrimage of the nations is not recorded as a one-time event but rather as discipleship and 


recurrence. 


9.3.1 Does pilgrimage signify conversion? 

The pilgrimage of the nations through the open gates of the new Jerusalem is portrayed in both 
Rev. 21:25 and in Rev. 22:14. The second reference does not mention the nations but alludes 
to them in two ways. First, it speaks of people who enter through the gates into the city. The 
only reference to anyone going through the gates of the new Jerusalem is that of the nations in 
Rev. 21:25. Additionally, the passage mentions those who have access to the tree of life. Earlier 
in the chapter, the fruit and leaves of the tree of life are associated with “healing of the nations” 
(Rev. 22:2). The passage therefore directly alludes to both, and only, instances the nations are 


mentioned as being in the new Jerusalem. 


According to Rev. 22:14, those who enter through the city gates are the blessed who 
have washed their robes (Maxéptot of mAvvovtes Tas oTOAaS adtHv, Rev. 22:14).'°7 This is the 
seventh and last blessing pronounced in Revelation.!°’® The wording is similar to Rev. 7:14, in 
which those who came from the great tribulation are those who “washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb” (2mAuvav tag otoAds adtéiv xal eAcvxavav adtas év TH 
aivatt tod dpviou, Rev. 7:14).!° Washing in this context is a metaphor for the purging of sin 


because of the redemptive sacrifice of the Lamb, thus demonstrating that entering through the 


1096 Although admittedly in Zech. 14:16 worshipping in the Temple is coerced, it is nevertheless regular. Merrill, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 316. 


1097 There is an alternative reading for Rev. 22:14 but it has weak support. It reads “Maxdptot of motodvtes tas 


évtoAds abtot”. As Koester points out, the thought of keeping God’s commandments is not foreign to Revelation 
(see Rev. 12:17; 14:12) although the awkward expression “to do” his commandments is not used in any of these 
texts. Both use the participle of the verb tnpéw. The variant probably arose because the two expressions sound 
remarkably similar in Greek. Koester, Revelation, 842. See also Metzger, A Textual Commentary, 767-68. 

108 Roloff, Revelation, 251. 


109 Osborne, Revelation, 789. 
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gates does not signify repentance. Repentance and the cleansing of sins takes place earlier and 


qualifies one to participate in the worship in the new Jerusalem. 


Moreover, the passage brings up the theme of the washed robes. The noun robes (ctoAai) 
appears four more times in two other passages in Revelation (Rev. 6:11; 7:9, 13, 14). In Rev. 
6:11, each martyr is given a white robe. The passive is a sign of divine activity and so Aune 
renders the text as “Then God gave each of them a white robe and told them to rest a while 
longer.”!'° The text thus differs from the remaining passages that mention robes. In Rev. 6:11, 
white robes are given to the martyred saints who do not seek them actively. The martyrs simply 
ask for justice but do not undertake any works to receive their reward. In this context, white 
robes connote honour and purity and are a gift to conquerors.!'°! In Rev. 7:9-14, the crowd that 
wore white robes had washed them (¢mAvvay, aorist, 3“ person, plural, active) and made them 
white. The active form of the verb to wash does not indicate their independence from God since 
the means used for this washing is the blood of the Lamb. Thus here too the saints demonstrate 
their dependence on God. Most relevant for our study is that in both cases the white clothes 
result from the saints’ past actions and are tied to their activities in life. In Rev. 6:11, the 
vindication of the martyred saints arises because of their faithfulness, while events in world 
history still unfold and more of their brothers are dying. In Rev. 7:9-14, the victorious saints 
surrounding God’s throne (probably a proleptic image of the new world) have already washed 
their robes. The aorist tense of émAuvav indicates that washing their clothes is an “action 


performed by the saints on earth during the tribulation.”!! 


The background of the theme of the washed robes in Revelation suggests that the 
washing must have taken place during the course of history, not in the new world. This 
reinforces the idea that washing the robes in Rev. 22:14 is also something from the past. The 
present tense of the participle tAUvovtes does not denote the action taking place at the time of 
the narrative (1.e., in the new world) because it is a blessing addressed to the readers of the book 


and attempts to exhort them to holiness. Additionally, the present participle mAvvovtes suggests 


1100 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 410. 
"101 Koester, Revelation, 400. 


1102 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 436. 
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1103 


ongoing activity “"—repentance and spiritual revival characterize the present lives of those 


who will enter the new Jerusalem one day.!!™ 


To sum up, although Rev. 22:14 does not mention the nations specifically, this passage 
is closely thematically related to all occurrences of the nations in the new Jerusalem, 
demonstrating that entering the new Jerusalem does not signify repentance and purification. 
Repentance and being worthy of salvation is indicated by the washing of one’s robes. This 
action, judging by its occurrences in Revelation, takes place within the time frame of present 
history and not on the new earth. While the nations entering the new Jerusalem cannot be 
considered as an act of their repentance and their inclusion into God’s family, it will be shown 


that it can be understood as an act of regular worship. 


9.3.2 The nations’ pilgrimage as an act of worship 


It was noted earlier that Jewish images for the pilgrimage of the nations often revolved around 
the temple. At first sight, John seems to deny the existence of a temple in the new Jerusalem 
(Rev. 21:22). However, he immediately qualifies his statement in the same verse by claiming 
that almighty God and the Lamb are its temple. John’s apparently self-contradictory statements 
are not a rejection of the temple concept.!!° On the contrary, John purposefully described the 


new Jerusalem with imagery directly related to the temple. 


When John sees the new Jerusalem descending from heaven (Rev. 21:2) he hears a voice 
from the throne claiming that “God’s tent (or tabernacle) will be with his people” (4 oxyvy too 
Oeot weta tay avopwrwyv Rev. 21:3). As Resseguie points out, what John hears in Revelation is 
interpreted by what he sees and vice versa.!!° This exemplifies that what John sees (the descent 
of the new Jerusalem) is interpreted by the voice from the throne describing the tent of God 
with his people. The outward reality of what John sees in this passage is the new Jerusalem, 


which city is in fact, among other things, the tent or tabernacle of God.'!°’ The word for tent is 


"03 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 393. 
1104 Osborne, Revelation, 789. 

1105 Koester, Revelation, 821. 

1106 Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 52. 
107 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1046. 
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axyvy. The word is closely related to Shekinah which was used “to denote the presence and 


glory of God in the temple.”!!°° 


The shape of the new Jerusalem suggests that it is not an ordinary city but one with 
cultic significance. The angels that measured the city found it to be 12,000 stadia long in each 
direction (Rev. 21:16), including its height.'!? This makes the city either the shape of a cube 
or a pyramid.'''° If John envisioned the city as having the shape of pyramid, then the structure 
could reflect the Babylonian ziggurats, temples that supposedly reached the heavens. Whereas 
those temples were humanity’s sinful attempts to reach the heavens (Gen. 11:4), the new 
Jerusalem itself came down from heaven. The various contrasts that John makes between 
Jerusalem and Babylon may also suggest that this as another of John’s combative rhetorical 
strategies against Babylon.'''! The problem with this is that the story of Genesis does not depict 


the tower of Babel as pyramidal, so we cannot assume that John thought of it as such. 


Another, greater probability is that John envisioned the new Jerusalem as a cube. This 
model probably invoked the shape of the second Jewish temple that was intended to be 60 cubits 
high and wide according to Ezra 6:2-3. While the length was missing from these measurements, 
the length of the first temple was 60 cubits (1 Kgs 6:2). It is probable then that the second 
temple was a cube measuring 60 cubits in every direction.''!* Both options for the shape of the 
city (pyramid or cube) suggest that its dimensions involve some sort of cultic aspect. However, 
it is more likely in this case that John shaped the new Jerusalem by using his own special 


traditions. Words such as oxyvyj in Rev. 21:3 are too strong a link to the ancient Jewish 


1108 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 371. See also Ford, Revelation, 362. Mounce observes that although the 
two words belong to “unrelated linguistic families”, the consonants of both are the same. The term Shekinah 
does not appear in the Bible, only in the later Rabbinic literature. Martin McNamara, Targum and Testament 
Revisited: Aramaic Paraphrases of the Hebrew Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010), 148. McNamara 
also points out that the phrase “vadv tij¢ ofj¢ oxyvwoews” appears in 2 Macc. 14:35 and here the abstract noun 
oxyjvwats “closely corresponds in meaning and form to Shekinah.” 2 Macc. is dated before the Roman conquest 
of 63 BC. McNamara, Targum and Testament Revisited, 148. 


1109 Assuming that each stadium was about 190 metres, long it would make each dimension of the city about 
2300 km. long. 


1110 Most recent scholars who consider the pyramid shape for the new Jerusalem end up rejecting it. See Mounce, 
The Book of Revelation, 380; Osborne, Revelation, 753. Beale is an exception, apparently taking a more 
sympathetic approach to the pyramid hypothesis. Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1075. 


‘lll Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1075. 
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of a Just World, 112; Deutsch, “Transformation of Symbols,” 113; Collins, Apocalypse, 148. 
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tabernacle to be overlooked.'''? This means that John portrayed the city itself in the shape of 
the Jewish temple. 


Apart from its shape, the materials of the new Jerusalem suggest several cultic aspects 
of the temple. The foundational stones of the walls of the city, for instance, are made of precious 
stones (Rev. 21:14, 19-20) seemingly corresponding to the twelve stones on the breastplate of 
the high priest.!!'4 The main material of the city is gold (Rev. 21:18) and the wall is made of 
jasper. According to 1 Kgs. 6:20-22, Solomon had lined the whole interior of the sanctuary with 
gold.'!!S Thus both the precious stones and the material of the city evoke traditional images of 


the temple. 


Moreover, the exclusion from the city of anything unclean (m@v xowdv) in Rev. 21:27 


suggests that the city is described as a temple. The term xotvd¢ is closely related to ritual 


impurity since in this context it refers to profane things.''!® In the HB, profane and unclean 
things were “antithetical to the sanctity of the temple or to the worship of God.”!!'” As God is 
holy, his people are also called on to be holy (Lev. 11:44-45). The fact that nothing unclean can 
enter the city does not suggest the existence of evil outside the city gates as much as it affirms 


the holiness of the temple city itself. 


In addition, it may be possible that John wanted to associate the new Jerusalem’s landing 
site with mount Zion upon which the temple was built. Several prophecies envisioned that at 
the eschaton the mountain of the Lord would be raised above all other mountains and from there 
God would reign over the nations. Some of these prophecies also envisioned the nations coming 
to God’s mountain to worship him (Ps. 48:1-3; Isa. 2:2-5; 24:23; Joel 3:17; Mic. 4:1-2; Zech. 
14:3-11; 1 En. 25:3).''!8 John was shown the coming of the new Jerusalem when he was 


transported by the spirit to a high mountain (Rev. 21:10). Although the text is not explicit, it 


‘113 Stephen Pattemore, The People of God in the Apocalypse: Discourse, Structure and Exegesis (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004), 200. 


14 Ford, Revelation, 342. The correspondence of the names of the precious stones is not exact with Exod. 
28:17-20; 39:8-14. Eight stones appear in both accounts and the remainder appear to be semantic equivalent of 
those in Exodus. Caird, The Revelation, 274-75. Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1080. 


"5 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1079. 


116 F. Hauck, “«xow6c,” in TDNT, ed. Gerhard Kittel (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1976), 3:797. Aune, 
Revelation 17-22, 1174. 1 Macc. 1:47 uses the word to describe Antiochus’s ritually unclean sacrifices 
“oixodoujoat Bwmovs xat teuevy xal cidadta xal Ovew vera xal xtyvy xowvd” (...[To] build altars and sacred 
precincts and idols and sacrifice pigs and common beasts). 
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may suggest that the high mountain of God is where the new Jerusalem landed.!''? Once again, 
the notion of a “mountain great and high” (dpo¢ veya xal vpyrdv, Rev. 21:10) may imply that 


the new Jerusalem is a temple city situated on God’s holy and great mountain. 


Last, the association of the garden of Eden with the new Jerusalem also has cultic 
connotations. In the new Jerusalem, the river of life flows from God’s throne, an allusion to 
Ezek. 47:1-12 and the river that flowed from the temple threshold.'!?° The image also evokes 
the garden of Eden from where a river flowed (2% Edeu, Gen. 2:10) to water the garden. In Rev. 
22:1, the river flows from God’s throne (éx tot 8pdvou). The tree of life in Rev. 22:2 also alludes 
to the garden of Eden. The new Jerusalem incorporates features particular to the garden of 
Eden.'!*! In Jubilees, the garden of Eden was thought of as God’s temple, Jub. 4:26 claiming 
that “the Lord has four (sacred) places upon the earth: the garden of Eden and the mountain of 
the East and this mountain which you are upon today, Mount Sinai, and Mount Zion, which 
will be sanctified in the new creation for the sanctification of the earth.”!'”? A similar notion 
also appears in the second tour of Enoch in the Book of Watchers. In 1 En. 24-25, the tree of 
life will be “transplanted in the Temple in the eschatological future.”!!”? The association 
between the new Jerusalem and images alluding to the garden of Eden further highlights the 


cultic image of the city. 


The new Jerusalem being depicted as a temple city makes it logical for the nations to 
enter the city to offer their worship. The nations and the kings of the earth bring their glory and 
honour to her (thy ddZav xal thy tiuyv, Rev. 21:26). In the passages we considered earlier, the 
pilgrimage of the nations were usually accompanied by the return of exiles from captivity. 


Clearly John is not interested in this,'!*4 


as the believers have already returned from the exile 
of Babylon (Rev. 18:4). He does not record sacrifices for the temple, or monetary wealth from 


the nations to flow into Jerusalem either.'!*> The phrase “glory and honour” is found four times 


1119 So Bauckham, The Theology, 132-33. Reddish, Revelation, 406. 
1120 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 386. 
'l21 Osborne, Revelation, 769. 


1122 OQ. §. Wintermute, “Jubilees,” in OTP, ed. James H. Charlesworth, vol. 2, 2 vols. (New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 1985), 35-142. (Trans. Wintermute.) 


"23 Tan Boxall, Patmos in the Reception History of the Apocalypse (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 24. 
See also Martha Himmelfarb, The Apocalypse: A Brief History (Chichester ; Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2010), 24. 


1124 Unlike Isa. 49:17-18; 60:4; 66:20. 


"125 Unlike Isa. 60:5, 7, 11, 13, where the wealth of nations and sacrifices were expected to flood Jerusalem. 
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in Revelation.!!”° These nouns also come up again in the sevenfold list of Rev. 7:12 together 
with blessing, wisdom, thanksgiving, power and strength. Praise and worship are undoubtedly 


the background of all these occurrences. !!?’ 


The word 54a can refer to wealth and riches.''?* Nonetheless, the phrase glory and 


honour in Revelation “refers without exception to praise ... [directed to] God and the 
Lamb.”!!”? Indeed, the riches of the new Jerusalem are so great and mythical that the wealth of 
the nations is unnecessary. It seems obvious that John substituted the notion “of military victory 


and plunder” for the image of worship.''*° 


Another indication that John’s imagery of voluntary worship and praise comes from the 
words that John chose to describe the pilgrimage. The nations of Revelation do not simply come 
to God’s light (as do the nations of Isa. 60, for example) but are said to walk (mepimatjcovctv) 
by the city’s light.'!?' Besides the notion of spatial traveling from place to place, meprmatéw in 
a metaphorical sense is used to denote a “way of living”.'!*? It is found in the New Testament 
only in 2 Cor. 5:7 with the preposition dia, where it refers to living by faith (61 mlotews yap 


mepimatodwev). 133 


The word mepitatycovaw sharply contrasts the pilgrimage of the nations to the new 
Jerusalem and the attack of the nations on the beloved city in Rev. 20:9. In a previous chapter 
we noted that John used aveByoav and éxdxAeuoav. It was shown that aveByoav was associated 
with the recent resurrection of the nations from Hades but also that it signified an aggressive 
military stance.'!34 The word éxtxAeucay clearly refers to a military tactical attack. However, it 
is not simply the words that are contrasted between these two actions. The tenses also provide 


another contrast. In Rev. 20:9, the verbs avéBynoav and éxtxAevoay are in the aorist, which 


1126 Tn Rev. 4:9, 11 it appears as “glory and honour” and in Rev. 5:12, 13 appears in reverse order as “honour and 
glory.” 

127 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 316. Contra J. Schneider, “ty,” in TDNT (Eerdmans, 1976), 8:169-180. 
Schneider suggests that tiwy here refers to literal earthly goods. 


1128 See, for instance, Matt. 4:8 in which the word refers specifically to the wealth of the kingdoms of the world, 
(tas Bacirelas Tob xdcpou xal thy déZav adrév). 
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1130 Osborne, Revelation, 763. 

"31 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1171. 

1132 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1171. 


1133 Joseph Thayer, “xepwtatéw,” in Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (New York, NY: 
American Book Company, 1889), 504. 


1134 See chapter 7.3. 
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defines one specific action, not a continuous practice. The nations rose up only once against 
Jerusalem and were defeated and destroyed. However, the verbs mepimatycovew and otcovow 
are in the indicative future and épovav is in the indicative present. Both the future and the 
present tense verbs can be understood as describing a continuous and repetitive event.'!*> This 
notion fits the Isa. 66 background perfectly, where the nations come regularly to the temple 
(every new moon and every Sabbath) to worship God. Indeed, John’s point is that the nations 
entering the new Jerusalem is not a one-off act of repentance but a regular act of worship. 
Whereas in the old creation the nations fought against God, in the new creation the nations enter 


God’s massive temple city offering their worship. 


The notion that the nations come and worship God should not be surprising, because 
John had already predicted this outcome in Rev. 15:3-4. Right after John sees the seven angels 
that will pour the last seven plagues of God, he sees a proleptic image of those who will triumph 
against the beast singing the song of Moses. Among other praises, the song stipulates that “all 
nations will come and worship before you” (mavta Ta evn AZovow xai mpooxuvycovow évwmidv 
gou, Rev. 15:4). This prophecy is fulfilled when the nations bring their glory and honour to 
God.!136 


A by-product of the nations bringing their worship into the new Jerusalem is that in this 
particular passage the city cannot possibly signify the people of God, but God’s presence or 
temple. As we noted at the beginning, the new Jerusalem symbolizes several things, including 
the people of God, but John would never describe God’s people as the recipients of the worship 
of the nations. Worship in Revelation is only due to God and the Lamb. Not even angelic beings 
are entitled to it (cf. Rev. 19:10; 22:9).!'7 Since the nations specifically bring their glory and 
honour to her (gig adtjv, Rev. 21:24, 26) the new Jerusalem in this passage ought to signify 
God’s presence who is her temple (Rev. 21:22) and God who brightens her with his glory (Rev. 
21:23).'!°8 This is another reason why the image of the nations entering the new Jerusalem 


cannot refer to their incorporation into the rest of God’s people. This would imply that the 


1135 AB. MovptlaKns, Lovraxtixd Tyo Apyatas EdAnvixns. (Athens: OEAB, 2003), 72, 74. See also Buist 
Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), 168. Buist specifically cites 
the pépovawy of Rev. 21:14 as an example. 


1136 Koester, Revelation, 636. See also Rowland, Revelation, 672. 
"137 Koester, Revelation, 739. 
1138 Bauckham, The Theology, 140-43. 
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worship of the nations (described in terms of their glory and honour, Rev. 21:26) is given to 


humans. 


9.4 The tree of life 

The theme of unhindered access to God, that was previously communicated by the open gates 
of the city, is also highlighted by the tree of life. According to John, the tree of life produces 
twelve fruits, one for each month (Rev. 22:2). In addition, its leaves are “for the healing of the 
nations” (eis Sepaneiav tay ebvdv, Rev. 22:2). John’s image of the tree of life in Revelation 
stems from the conflation of Ezekiel’s image of the trees growing on the banks of the river 
flowing from the temple in Ezek. 47:1-12 and the story of the tree of life from the garden of 
Eden in Genesis chs. 2-3.''*° Central to all three accounts is the existence of a river.!'4° In Gen. 
2:10, a river that waters the garden runs from Eden and separates itself into four. In Ezek. 47:1, 
water from the threshold of the temple flows gradually towards the east. In Rev. 22:1, a river 


of the water of life flows from the throne of God and of the Lamb. 


In Ezekiel, many trees are growing on each side of the river (Ezek. 47:12). The image 
is similar to that of Revelation where the tree of life also grows on both banks of the river (Rev. 
22:2). Most interpreters understand that since £vAov in Rev. 22:2 is a collective term indicating 
many trees, both Ezekiel and Revelation envision trees growing on the bank of the river.''*! 
The trees in Ezek. are not specifically called a tree or trees of life, but they bear fruit every 


month because of the water that flows from the sanctuary (cf. Rev. 22:2) and their leaves are 


1139 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 387. 
140 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1103. 


"41 Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John, 299; Beckwith, The Apocalypse of John, 765; Roloff, Revelation, 246, 
Farrer, The Revelation, 222; Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1177. An alternative is that the roots and branches of one 
tree located on the opposite banks of the river merge into one trunk to form a single tree of life. The imagery 
may be suggestive of “sacred trees” growing above springs with healing properties; a common image in the 
Graeco-Roman world. Koester, Revelation, 834. For the possibility of one tree of life, see Stefanovic, Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, 604; Koester, Revelation, 823. Beale seems content with both options, which is why he writes of 
“tree(s) of life.” Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1104. One tree of life suggests closer affinity with the Genesis 
tree. This is supported by the paradisiacal setting of Rev. 22:2. Koester, Revelation, 823. Multiple trees on each 
side of the river, however, implies greater influence from Ezek. 47. The emphasis on the river-banks seems to 
follow the language of Ezek. 47:12 and probably suggests multiple trees. Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation 
of John, 287. 
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for healing (cf. Rev. 22:2).''” But this function of the leaves creates more questions. Why is 


healing required in a world where there is no death or pain (Rev. 21:4)?!!% 


Caird understands the function of the tree of life in the context of universalism. He 
expects “the nations, still bearing the wounds of those battles” fought against the Lamb and 
now “beaten down, smashed by the iron bar of his inexorable love’, to enter the city and find 
their cure from the leaves of the trees of life.'!*4 The problem with Caird’s interpretation as we 
noted in previous chapters is that the Lamb did not wound his enemies but killed them. Both 
Rev. 19:11-21 and Rev. 20:7-10 record battles with no survivors. In Rev. 19, the aftermath of 
the battle is the gruesome dinner of the scavenging birds (Rev. 19:17-18) and the fire from 
heaven in Rev. 20:9 devoured all of God’s enemies. These images do not leave open the 
possibility of injured survivors limping into the new Jerusalem seeking treatment, nor point to 
the Lamb’s “inexorable” love. Indeed, the image of the nations bringing their glory and honour 
to God does not indicate that they are the defeated, injured survivors of a battle in need healing 
either. On the contrary, the nations are portrayed as God’s peoples worshipping him in his 


temple city. 


Hemer provides a different interpretation for the tree of life. His starting-point is the 
word &vAov in Rev. 22:2. Hemer admits that in the LXX this refers to trees, but he observes that 
in the New Testament and Revelation the usual word for tree is dévdpov (see Rev. 7:1, 3; 8:7; 
9:4).!'45 He also points out that in the New Testament &UAov refers to wood or timber and 
especially to the cross of Christ.'!*° Hemer concludes that the tree of life represents the cross. 
He supports this interpretation on the basis that the first occurrence of the tree of life is found 
in the letter to the church in Ephesus. According to Hemer, the temple of Artemis in Ephesus 
was originally a tree shrine.''*’ He argues that this association suggested to the pagan readers 


of Asia Minor that the “power of pagan temples” will be finally abolished in the new Jerusalem 


1142 The LXX reading of Ezek. 47:12 is different, not mentioning the leaves. It reads: “their ascent is for health” 
(avaBacts adtév eic byletav). Clearly John was influenced by the Hebrew text here. 


1143 Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 387; Daniel K. K. Wong, “The Tree of Life in Revelation 2:7,” Bibliotheca 
Sacra 155, no. 618 (April 1998): 220; Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1108. 


44 Caird, The Revelation, 280. 


"45 Colin J. Hemer, The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia in Their Local Setting, vol. 11, JSNT (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1986), 42-43. 


1146 Hemer, The Letters, 43. That is, in all occurrences excluding those in Revelation referring to the tree of life, 
and the “proverbial expression of Luke 23:31” where again Herms understands it to mean simply wood. 
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just as for the Jewish readers the sacrificial system of the earthly city was superseded by the 


heavenly Jerusalem.!'*8 


Hemer’s interpretation has some problems. First, although £JAov commonly refers to 
wood or timber (outside the LXX), in Revelation the tree of life is specifically portrayed as a 
living tree planted by the river of life, producing fruit and with leaves (Rev. 22:2). Wood and 
timber cannot accurately describe this image of the tree of life. Second, as Wong notes, 
Revelation does not evince any particular interest in the cross of Christ as an image of his 


redemptive work. The emphasis is nearly always on the imagery of Christ as the Lamb.!!? 


Wong focuses on yet another attribute of the tree of life, namely, that of granting 
immortality. He explains that in both Gen. 3:22 and other later Jewish works (e.g., Sirach 19:19; 
T. Lev. 18:9-12; 1 En. 24:3-25:5; 4 Ezra 2:1-13; 8:50-52), the main purpose of the tree of life 
is to give eternal life to God’s people.!'*° Wong also points out that the “healing leaves need 
not imply sickness”, because the tree existed in “Eden before sin and sickness (Gen. 2:9; 
3:22).”''5! Furthermore, the word §epameta not only means healing but also service and care. In 
fact, service and attendance is the primary meaning of the word according to Liddell and 
Scott.!!°? Bepdmwy and bepamaive are common terms for servant and attendant in the LXX.''!* 
The word is often associated with service in the context of worship. In Joel 1:14 and 2:15, the 
order to “proclaim a service” is rendered as xnptZate Gepaneiav. Tobit 1:7 claims that he gave 
his tithe to the sons of Levi who serve in Jerusalem (thy dexdtyy edldouv tots viois Aut Tots 
Gepamevouat év IepovcaAnu). Jdt. 11:17 also uses the word in the worship context when she 
says that “your servant is God fearing and serves God night and day” (7 dovAn cou BeoceBys 
got xal Cepamevouga vuxTos xal NUEpas Tov Medv). The phrase night and day is often associated 
with temple service.!'** Last, the word is associated with idol worship in the Ep. Jer. 1:25, 38. 


Those who serve them (oi Sepamevovtes atta, Ep. Jer. 1:25) are ashamed. 


48 Hemer, The Letters, 44. 

14 Wong, “The Tree of Life,” 216. 
1150 Wong, “The Tree of Life,” 218. 
‘151 Wong, “The Tree of Life,” 220. 
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Such usage of the word Sepaneia is in agreement with that in classical Greek where the 
word was also used to describe the service of priests to the gods. For instance, Herodotus, 
describing the customs of Egyptian priests, claims that every other day they shave their whole 
bodies to prevent lice or any other defilement which may infest them while “serving the gods” 
(8epanevouct tovs Beovc, Hdt. 2:37). Even in the NT where the word overwhelming means 
healing and particularly is used in connection with the miracles of Jesus, the word is also used 
in the context of worship. Paul, talking about God to the Athenians on Mars Hill, claims that 


God is not to be served by human hands (00dé 0716 veipdv avOpwrivwv Gepamevetat, Acts 17:25). 


In addition, the Genesis account of the tree of life contains the question of access to that 
tree. At first, the tree of life was freely available to Adam and Eve (Gen. 2:9).!!>> However, 
access to that tree was denied after the fall. Since God reasoned that people should not be 
allowed to take from the tree of life and live forever (Gen. 3:22),'!°° he placed protective 
cherubim there with a flaming sword to guard and prohibit access to the tree. In Rev. 22:2, 
access to the tree of life is restored. ''°’ One by one the obstacles imposed because of sin are 
being removed. The nations have access to the tree of life, and “nothing accursed is any longer” 
(mv xatabeua ovdx gotat ett, Rev. 22:3). This probably refers to the removal of the curse itself 
that was imposed in the garden of Eden.''** Last, God’s servants are able to see his face. This 
is a “clear reversal of earlier restrictions against” encounters with divinity.''*? In Genesis, Adam 
hid from God’s face after he sinned (a0 mpoownov xupiou tot Seov, Gen. 3:8). On the new 
earth, the paradisal conditions will be restored to the time before the sin of Adam, and believers 
will be able to see God’s face. Once again, the notion of seeing God’s face also carries cultic 
connotations since it is used in the context of “worshipping God in the temple (Ps. 42:2).”!! 
Schtissler Fiorenza understands this image as picturing God’s servants as high priests who have 


God’s name engraved on their foreheads (Rev. 22:4 cf. Exod. 28:36). In contrast to the high 


1155 Wong, “The Tree of Life,” 219. 
1156 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1107. 
1157 Tee, The New Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation, 290. 


1158 Koester, Revelation, 824; Osborne, Revelation, 773; Lee, The New Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation, 291; 
Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 316. Wall based on Frank A Spina, “The ‘Ground’ for Cain’s Rejection (Gen 
4): **damah in the Context of Gen 1-11,” Zeitschrift Fiir Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 104, no. 3 (1992): 
319-32, suggests that the curse that was broken was not God’s curse against Adam but the amplified curse 
against Cain (Gen. 4:11-14). Wall, Revelation, 260. Both stories are part of the creation story and John’s text 
does allow for the removal of a// curses (mv xatdeua). 
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priest who only entered the most holy place once a year on the day of atonement, these 
“eschatological high priests” will be in God’s presence forever.'!®! The topic of access to the 


tree of life is also directly related to that of service and worship. 


The remaining question has to do with the function of the leaves of the tree of life. The 
leaves on a tree are an excellent indicator of its condition. A tree planted by streams of water 
yields much fruit and its leaves are vigorous and do not wither (Ps. 1:3). This seems to be the 
case in Ezek. 47:12 where the dominant motif is not the trees but the river that nourishes and 
purifies them (Ezek. 47:12). Even the dead sea and its waters become fresh and full of fish 
(Ezek. 47:9).'!© The trees in Ezekiel are not designated as tree(s) of life. The river that flows 
from God’s throne forms the basis for life. In contrast, the river of “bright living water” (datos 


)'163 in Rev. 22:1 does not appear to figure prominently in the passage. Elsewhere 


Cwii¢ Aawmpov 
in Rev. 7:17, the redeemed are led to the springs of living waters and in Rev. 21:6 God promises 
to give the thirsty living water from the spring. The promise is reiterated again in Rev. 22:17. 
In Rev. 22:1, nobody drinks from the living waters. The benefit of the river may be inferred as 


the watering source of the tree of life. 


A major diversion from Ezekiel’s symbolism is John’s comprehending the nations as 
the beneficiaries of the tree of life. In Ezekiel, it is ethnic “Israel that is healed (in keeping with 
the particularism of Ezekiel), while here it is ‘the nations’”.''® Moyise calls it “a conscious 
expanding of Ezekiel’s horizons.”!!® Bauckham observes that whereas Ezekiel’s trees bear 
fruit every month, in Revelation “John has taken this to mean” that the tree of life bears “twelve 
kinds of fruit.”!'® John therefore combines an allusion to Israel by using the number twelve 
while also referring to the nations.!'®’ This observation suggests that the nations are now 
designated as peoples of God in the new world. In Ezekiel, Israel, which was God’s nation, was 
the recipient of the healing leaves; in Revelation, the nations are associated with the number 


twelve and are to receive the benefit of these leaves. 


116! Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 112-13. 
62 Keil and Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament: Ezekiel, Daniel, 9:438-39. 
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It is difficult to ascertain what the meaning of this healing is. Aune thinks that the 
allusion is simply mechanical since the healing of the nations cannot be “construed as their 
conversion.”!!°8 Osborne and Beale seem to agree that this is not a reference to the nations’ 
eschatological conversion but suppose it is a reference to the past “conversion of the 
nations”,!'©® or the “redemption accomplished by Christ, which will be consummated at his 
final Parousia.”''”° Both suggest that the healing symbolizes the nation’s conversion in the 
course of history.!!”! Therein lies a difficulty with these assertions. According to John, the 
benefit of the tree of life seems to apply in the new world. Stefanovic appears to notice this 
problem and proposes a symbolic healing function for the tree which is relevant in the new 
restored earth, claiming that the healing “refers figuratively to the removal of all national and 
linguistic barriers and separation.”!!”* All wounds inflicted for “racial, ethnic, tribal or 
linguistic” reasons and divided humanity will be healed.!'” Stefanovic’s hypothesis focuses on 
the future function of the tree of life, a notion that appears to concur with John’s text.''”4 He 
also suggests a more particular function for the healing that is relevant to its recipients (i.e., the 


nations) and is less vague than the notion of “spiritual care”!!”° 


or spiritual healing in the new 
world. The removal of ethnic barriers need not be understood simply in a social context but also 
in the context of worship. The nations, whose worship was restricted to the outer courts of the 
Jerusalem temple, now are allowed to offer their service/worship (GepaTelav tév ebvdiv as a 


1176 


subjective genitive) in the innermost courts,''’° as well as experiencing the healing (Gepameiav 


tay é6vév as an objective genitive) deriving from their full participation in God’s worship.!'”” 


The tree of life motif reinforced some of our past conclusions. First, the worship context 
of John is further elaborated, and is included in the tree of life imagery. Second, free access to 


God is also highlighted. In Rev. 21:25, the nations’ free access to worship was communicated 


68 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1178. 
'l169 Osborne, Revelation, 772. 
1170 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1108. 
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through the perpetually open gates of the new Jerusalem. In Rev. 22:2, access to the tree of life, 
previously restricted by angels in Gen. 3:24, is now given to the nations freely. These two 
images do not simply highlight free access to worship but specify the nations, who were 
typically confined to the outer parts of the Jerusalem temple, as the beneficiaries of that access. 
What in Ezekiel was the reward of the covenant people (particularism) is extended to the nations 
in Revelation. In doing so, John fully integrates the nations as God’s people. The new Jerusalem 
is indeed an “open inclusive place of citizenship and well-being for all.”!'”8 This inclusivity, 
however, is not indiscriminate universalism. The context of Revelation 19-20 as discussed in 
the previous chapters as well as the caveats in Rev. 21:8; 27; 22:15 make it clear that 


“unrepentant sinners have no place in the new Jerusalem.”!'” 


So far, it has been established that in the new creation nothing old and impure has 
survived. It has also been shown that the nations entering the new Jerusalem is not an image of 
conversion but rather of their uninhibited worship in God’s temple city of those already saved. 
The time of conversion and forgiveness had been in the past, during the old world, when the 
believers had to wash their robes. The tree of life imagery reinforces these conclusions. The 
cultic context of the new Jerusalem is highlighted again with the paradisal context. Free access 
to God is restored. What was specifically forbidden in Genesis is now unreservedly granted. 


Amazingly enough, the nations are once again the explicit beneficiaries. 


The dramatic entrance of the nations into the new Jerusalem and the paradox of the 
nations bringing their worship to God has overshadowed the most important thing missing in 
the description of the new Jerusalem: the description of God’s people. Most of the discussion 
has involved the question of the nations entering the new Jerusalem, and neglected the question 
of where God’s people are. Some simply assume that the new Jerusalem is the symbol of the 
church. This is true of Rev. 21:11-21 where measuring the new Jerusalem results in numbers 
that are twelve (Rev. 21:12, 21) or multiples of twelve (twelve thousand Rev. 21:16; hundred 
and forty-four Rev. 21:17). However, as noted earlier it is impossible to see the new Jerusalem 
as a symbol of the church in Rev. 21:24-27 because that would imply that the nations offer their 
worship to the church. It will be argued next that in God’s new world the nations are the new 


image of God’s people in the new earth, and certainly do not represent the old nations. 


78 Schiissler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 114. 
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9.5 God’s people in the new world 

Everything is new in God’s new world (Rev. 21:5), including the way God refers to his people. 
The voice from the throne not only declared that the tent of God will be with humanity but also 
that they will be his peoples (Aaot attot écovtat, Rev. 21:3). The message of this voice is so 
common in the HB that ascertaining the particular text John alludes to is difficult. Among the 
possible candidates are Lev. 26:12; Jer. 24:7; 38:1; 38:33 (LXX references); Ezek. 11:20; 14:11; 
36:28; 37:23; 37:27; Zech. 8:8. These all employ the formula: “I will be their God and they will 
be my people” but only Ezek. 37:27 and Zech. 8:8 also include the theme of God encamping 
with his people, making these two better candidates to be John’s source. Revelation, however, 
is different in a specific way from all the above examples. Whereas all the HB instances speak 


of God’s people as adc, Revelation describes God’s people as aot. 


There is textual evidence for two different readings in Rev. 21:3. Some sixteen 
manuscripts, among them x, A, 046, read Aaoi. Another group of manuscripts backed by P, 051, 
1006, 1611, 1841, 1854, 2062, however, read Aad¢. Both Nestle Aland and Aune prefer the first 
set that read Aaoi.'!®° Metzger suggests two options. The first is that the copyist altered the 
original Xads to make it conform with the pronoun attol immediately preceding it.!!®' This 
option is unconvincing, since there is no grammatical reason for such a change. The noun Aads 
refers to a multitude and therefore a plural pronoun makes perfect sense as its antecedent. In 
fact, Ezek. 37:27 contains the plural pronoun adtoi together with the singular noun Aads (Ezek. 
37:27 xal abrot you goovtat Aads).''*’Since Metzger seems to understand there is no actual 
grammatical reason for such a change, he speculates that a pedantic copyist could be 


responsible. !!® 


Metzger’s other option is preferable. A scribe changed the original Aaol to Aads in order 
to align the passage with its HB background.''** This second option is also supported by Swete, 
who believes that John used Aqot intentionally to express his new theological agenda.!'®> This 


position claims that John envisions a different new world from the HB prophets, John’s new 


1180 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1110. 
"8! Metzger, A Textual Commentary, 765. 
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world comprises many Aaol (peoples) not simply one Aads (people).''*° This reading is more 
difficult (as it contradicts all the HB source passages, and the frequent New Testament 
designation of the church as God’s Aads, as in Rom. 9:26; 2 Cor. 6:16; 1 Pet. 2:9-10), which 
makes it a better candidate for John’s original reading.'!*’ Furthermore, according to Metzger 
the Aaol has slightly superior manuscript attestation.'!** It thus seems that John intended at the 


inception of his description of the new world to refer to God’s people as “peoples” (Aaot).!1% 


The term Aaoi is the first explicit ethnic designation of God’s people in the new world. 
We will see that this designation functions as a programmatic statement. From the very 
beginning, John wanted his readers to understand the radical new reality of the new world. The 
word Aads is synonymous with é6vo¢ both of which translate the Hebrew words ny (‘am) and 
%2 (goy) respectively. Although both denote human groups, the former is usually used in the 
singular to refer to God’s people and the latter in the plural to refer to the gentiles.!!°° Aadc, 


therefore, has stronger positive religious implications. 


The hypothesis that John uses the designation “nations” to refer to all the believers on 
the new earth helps us understand the rationale behind Rev. 22:14. We saw that the passage 
speaks of the faithful believers in the same terms that John speaks of believers elsewhere in 
Revelation—as those who wear white or have washed their robes (see Rev. 6:11; 7:13-14). The 
reward of these believers is identical to the reward of the nations (Rev. 22:14). They enter into 
the city through the gates and have access to the tree of life (Rev. 21:24-26; 22:2). It is not 
unreasonable therefore to identify the two categories (believing nations and believers) in the 


context of the new world. 


John once again makes this point antithetically in Rev. 22:19. While pronouncing curses 
to those who add or subtract from his prophecy, he warns that those who remove from the words 
of his revelation, God will punish in two ways. First, he will remove their share in the tree of 
life and second, he will remove them from the holy city. The more natural punishment for 


removing parts of the words of John’s prophecy would have been removal from the book of life 


1186 Reddish, Revelation, 402. 
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(as in Rev. 3:5).'!°! But once more John contrasts the punishment of those who take his 
prophecies lightly with the rewards of the nations. The conclusion is that those who hear the 
prophecy are invited to pay serious attention to the words of the book in order not to be excluded 
from a reward that was decided for the nations earlier. This suggests that John’s apocalyptic 
community, which was the audience of Revelation, are candidates to comprise the future 


nations in the new world of God. 


The same conclusion can be drawn from the first mention of where the tree of life is. In 
Rev. 2:7, Christ promises the victors in the Ephesian church that they will eat from the tree of 
life. As with Christ’s other promises made to the churches, its fulfilment is eschatological and 
takes place in God’s restored world.''” In the vision of the new Jerusalem, the only group of 
people for whom access to the tree of life is affirmed is the nations. This affinity supports the 
conclusion that the nations here are identical with John’s audience, which he is trying to nurture 


and encourage through his prophecies. 


Although this symbolic transformation is remarkable, it is not made without warning. 
The multi-ethnic character of the believers has been established in the earlier parts of 
Revelation. In Rev. 10:11 and 14:6, the nations are the focus of John’s prophesying, and the 
target audience of the flying angel’s evangelistic proclamation. A call to “every nation and tribe 
and tongue and people” to worship God, at the very least indicates the possibility of conversion. 
Indeed, the fact that the believers are described repeatedly using a similar!!”? formula (Rev. 5:9; 
7:9) demonstrates that John always expected the believers to represent many different nations. 


This was certainly the reality of the congregations he served. 


John’s audience was multi-ethnic churches in Asia Minor. Paul worked extensively in 
Asia Minor about half a century before the writing of Revelation. Together with his associates 
Aquilla and Priscilla, they established the church in Ephesus (Acts 18:24-19:1). In Colossians, 
Paul is also associated with the church in Laodicea to whom he sent an epistle that is now lost 


(see Col. 4:16). Paul’s practice seems to have been to preach to the Jewish community first.!!" 


1191 There is some weak evidence for such a reading, most of which comes from Latin versions and the Textus 
Receptus. Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1199. It is possible that the Latin word ligno for tree was changed to /ibro for 
book. 
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As a result, many of his converts were probably Jews. There is abundant evidence that all the 
seven churches of Revelation included Jewish members. !!® In addition, since Paul also directed 
his missionary efforts to the gentiles (Rom. 1:5,) the churches he established combined both 


Jews and gentiles.!!*° 


Revelation refers to Jewish communities at least in Smyrna and Philadelphia (Rev. 2:9; 
3:9). These Jews were probably not from Palestine but rather from local Jewish 
communities.!!®” Additionally, gentiles were also clearly part of the church. Koester points out 
that when “Revelation says that Jesus redeems people of every tribe and nation, this perspective 
fits a context in which the Christian community included people from various backgrounds 
(Rev. 5:9; 7:9).”!!°8 Those whom the Jews would describe as gentiles in Asia Minor “would 
have defined themselves as ‘Greeks’, ‘Romans’, ‘Galatians’, “Cappadocians’ and members of 
various other ethnic populations.”!!°? The multi-ethnic character of the church led to several 


problems. 


The first Christians worshipped regularly at the temple (Acts 2:46).'7°? When the 
demographic of the church changed, and gentile proselytes were added to their numbers, 
worshipping at the temple was severely restricted for many of them. The court of the gentiles 
was separated by a wall on which an inscription prohibited access of foreigners to the court of 
Israel on penalty of death.'7°! The author of the epistle to the Ephesians probably alludes to this 
barrier when he claims that Christ destroyed the dividing wall (to weodtoryov tot dpaypod 
Avoas, Eph. 2:14).!?” It is unlikely that many gentile Christians from the seven churches went 
to worship at the temple, especially if Revelation was written more than twenty years after the 
temple’s destruction. But if Ephesians alludes to that discrimination in Eph. 2:14, then it is 
likely that the problem had somehow affected the gentile Christians of churches in Asia Minor 


a generation earlier. 
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A more relevant problem for some of the gentile audience of Revelation may have been 
exclusion from the synagogues. The first church worshipped together with Jews in synagogues. 
Hemer, who researched the situation of the church in Smyrna, claims with confidence that the 
church was established there around 52-55 AD if not earlier.'”°? Based on Ignatius’s epistle to 
Smyrna that was addressed to both Jews and gentiles (gig Tovs aytous xat moTovs adtod, elite ev 
Touvdalois ette év eOveow, Ad. Smyrn 1:2),'2° Hemer supposes that many Jews were converted 
to Christianity.!2°° This undoubtedly resulted in animosity and bitterness from the Jewish 
community. In addition, “synagogue members at Smyrna presumably considered opposition to 
the church to be consistent with Israel’s tradition, since they thought that Jesus’ followers had 
departed from the tradition by making elevated claims about Jesus.”!°° This hostility could 


1207 suggesting 


manifest itself in the Christians being rejected and excluded from the synagogue, 
that Jewish opposition “meant that Christians would no longer enjoy the protection and 
tolerance the Romans” afforded the Jews. !?°8 Once again, the issue is the same. Conflict arising 
from racial distinctions resulted in bitter controversy, rejection, and exclusion. According to 
John, God’s final solution to the problem in the new world is that the gentiles who were 
restricted in their access to God and the temple or denied worship in the synagogues are now 


free to enter God’s most holy place (Rev. 21:24-26). 


Revelation does not provide much information about the background of its readers and 
their possible ethnic and racial disputes with Judaism. However, the only two references to Jews 
relate to the churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia (Rev. 2:9; 3:9) and support the image we just 
saw. In both cases, Jews are labelled as nominal Jews and as the “synagogue of Satan” (éx Tov 
Aeydvtwv Toudatous elvat ... cuvaywyn Tot catavd, Rev. 2:9). The most natural and most widely 


held interpretation of this text is that the church was in some sort of “conflict with the Jewish 
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communities” of these cities.'7° The Jews of Smyrna are accused of blasphemy against the 
church, whereas no specific offence is mentioned in the case of Philadelphia. Blasphemy 
(PrAacbyuta) in Rev. 2:9 probably suggests slanderous accusations against the church by the 
Jewish population of Smyrna.!*'? Examples of such slander (BAacdypia) by Jews against Paul 


are found in Acts 13:45; 18:6 and indicate the frequent friction between these communities. !7!! 


In Philadelphia, no specific accusation is levelled against the Jewish community. They 
are accused of lying (Wevdovrat, Rev. 3:9), which probably means their claim to Judaism that 
the author wants to dispute. A possible clue as to the nature of this conflict may be found in the 
first promise Christ gives to Philadelphia. The metaphor of the open door used here can be 
understood in several ways.!*!? Some see it as referring to missionary prospects.'?!? They 
assume the text refers to witnessing opportunities for the unbelieving Jews in the community. 
Although Paul has used the open door metaphor in this way (see 1 Cor. 16:9; 2 Cor. 2:12; cf. 
Col. 4:3), Sweet points out that the conclusion of the passage is “Christian vindication, not 


Jewish conversion.”!?!4 


The alternative way to understand the metaphor of the open door in Rev. 3:9 is that it 
denotes access to God.!?!> Rowland argues that the open door recalls the closed door of the 
Laodicean church in Rev. 3:20 and the open door in heaven in Rev. 4:1.'7!° Just as John was 
given access to the heavenly worship of Rev. 4-5, Christ promises unlimited and uninhibited 


access to God to the Philadelphian church. The implication is that the believers of Philadelphia 


may have been “shut out of the local synagogue, but they will have a place in God’s temple.”!*!” 


The reward of the Philadelphian church appears to address the problem of separation from God 
instigated by the Jewish community. The clear allusions in Rev. 3:9 to Isa. 60:14!'* relates the 


passage to the pilgrimage of the nations to the new Jerusalem that also contain clear verbal and 
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thematic parallels to Isa. 60:3, 5, 11.!7!° This suggests to the reader an eschatological 
interpretation of the promise.'?”° However, no such fulfilment is portrayed on the new earth 
(i.e., Jews bowing down to gentiles). It would have been inappropriate to include such an 
incident in the description of a city where all racial barriers have been removed and God’s 
healing has been prescribed (Rev. 22:2).!?*! Instead, the vindication of the Philadelphian 
community, predicted in Rev. 3:9, is fulfilled in the pilgrimage of the nations through the open 
doors of the new Jerusalem. As we observed earlier, the pilgrimage cannot imply subservience, 
salvation, or joining God’s people. The phrase thy ddfav xal thy tiuny (Rev. 21:26) in 
Revelation always denotes worship, not the giving of monetary tribute.'”?? The pilgrimage 
cannot denote salvation either since John mentions the period prior to the second coming as the 
time for repentance and salvation.'?*> The pilgrimage then portrays the final vindication of the 


gentile believers as they receive the reward of unlimited access to God. 


Ethnic barriers and customs among the early Christians often caused friction and 
controversy. The major way by which the early church—at least those who viewed the gentiles 
positively—addressed these barriers was to suggest that those who join Christianity essentially 
joined a new race. Buell claims “that many ancient Christians employed ethnic reasoning in the 
process of defining themselves.”!?”4 First Peter 2:9 addresses the believers as a “holy nation” 
(E8vos &ytov), implying that the believers now have a new national identity. Likewise, Paul’s 
declaration in Gal. 3:28 “there is neither Jew nor Greek...” while at first sight seems to abolish 
national identity and ethnicity markers, was used essentially to define Christians as “members 
of a people” who cross boundaries from “membership in one race to another.” !””> By creating 
this new national identity for the new converts, the church allowed a construct that would at 


least in theory remove the barriers dividing its members. 


At the beginning, Revelation seems to follow a similar course. The believers are made 
into a kingdom (Rev. 1:6), and although they are redeemed out of every tribe, tongue, people 


and nation, they are formed into one kingdom (Paotietav, Rev. 5:10). In Rev. 7:9, the believers, 
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though coming from all nations and tribes, peoples and tongues, once again form one crowd 
(dxA0s). This imagery is nearly identical to the Christian rhetoric Buell examines, which 
understands Christianity in ethnic terms, forming a new race. A heterogenous group of people 
from different backgrounds form one new kingdom. The metaphor of the melting pot, that has 
been used to describe the integration of immigrants to the United States, probably illustrates 


this model best. !77° 


However, the imagery of the final chapters of Revelation is starkly different. In Rev. 
21-22, the ethnic identity of the believers is not bulldozed into one group. The believers are not 
one people but many peoples (Aaol, Rev. 21:3). No one holy nation inhabits God’s new world 
but many nations (é6vy, Rev. 21:24) who constantly visit God’s temple city to worship him. 
The modern metaphors of a tossed salad (where the salad ingredients do not change when they 
are together but retain their individuality) or a mosaic describe this eschatological model better. 


John apparently envisions ethnic diversity in the new earth. 


9.6 The kings of the earth 

One of the most in-depth studies on the “kings of the earth” in Revelation has been done by 
Herms. He finds that the phrase is a well-established idiom in the HB and its meaning evolved 
with the passing of time. Herms identifies three basic uses of the phrase. The earliest and most 
narrow sense is found in the context of the conquest of Canaan where the phrase kings of the 
land/earth refers to the indigenous rulers who were driven out as Israel settled in (Josh. 
12:1,7).!°?” These rulers were not well regarded, and the phrase is often describes them in an 
unfavourable light. 


The phrase reappears at the height of the Solomonic rule and influence upon the 


),'??8 which was considered to be the fulfilment of God’s 


surrounding nations (1 Kgs. 10:23-24 
promise to David. According to Herms, when Solomon failed these “traditions became 
expressions of future hope for the Israelite nation and restoration of the Davidic line (Ps. 72:8- 


11; 89:27).” With the passing of Solomon and the division of the kingdom, these traditions 
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became symbols that found their fulfilment in messianic expectations.!?”? Unlike the first use 
of the term kings of the earth, the second does not necessarily carry derogatory connotations. 
In fact, on occasion the HB applies the title “ruler of the kings of the earth” even to gentile 
monarchs who appear to have received their pre-eminence among the rest of the world’s rulers 
owing to God’s blessing or permission. Examples include Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon (Dan. 
2:37, 47; 3:2; 4:37)! and Cyrus of Persia (Isa. 45:1).!73! Cyrus is even called God’s anointed 
(Isa. 45:1).!3? The primary issue in this use of the idiom is a “king’s pre-eminent status and 
nations’ subservience to his ultimate authority.”!7*3 Such use does not pass any judgement, 
positive or negative, regarding the kings of the earth, suggesting merely that they are 


subservient to the high king’s ultimate authority. 


The third stage in the evolution of the idiom, according to Herms, reflects the time at 
which Israel’s monarchy failed and the exile ensued. The prophets sought to explain the events 
underlying the theme of Israel’s God as king over the kingdoms of the world. At the same time, 
they tried to highlight the future vindication of Israel as his people through the exaltation of the 
Davidic king who would be God’s earthly representative. !?*4 It was assumed that the nations 
would resist or rebel against this king but ultimately fail. At the end, God will prove himself 
the ultimate God of all creation and Israel will be vindicated. The nations may play a significant 
role here, but this is secondary to these primary themes.!*** The perspective of the nations and 


their kings is mainly pejorative, but not always.'?°° Herms suggests that contextual analysis is 
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necessary to determine the rhetorical function of these texts.!7” The “political subjugation” or 
the “reverential deference” of the kings to God and Israel served the theological purpose of 
recognising God as the rightful recipient of all honour. Significantly, the pilgrimage of the kings 
may suggest a genuine conversion but does not require it.'”°* This third use of the phrase kings 
of the earth is clearly related to the interests of John and possibly the second. The main 
difference between the second and third is that the former is grounded in historical reality, or 
hopes for the materialization of such a reality in history (like the recognition of Israel’s 
monarchy), whereas the latter had deeper theological implications (attributing due honour to 


God) and addressed concerns typically found in apocalypticism and the eschaton. 


Perhaps Herms’ greatest contribution is in the literary-narrative function of the 
expression kings of the earth in Revelation. Herms notes that whenever the phrase appears it 
links these human “rulers with some claim to ultimate authority-either that of Christ (Rev. 1:5; 
6:15; 16:12-16; 17:14; 19:15-19; 21:24) or of Babylon (Rev. 17:2. 18; 18:3, 9).”!7° According 
to Herms, this means that although these rulers are subject to Christ’s authority, they appear to 
line up with the demonic forces and antagonize God and his people. He claims that the overall 
function is “the broader affirmation of the scope and recognition of the universal kingship of 
God and Christ.”!*° In this sense, Herms’s view is that John is not describing an objective 
reality, but that the function of the nations and the kings in the narrative serves “rhetorical and 


hortatory” purposes. !*4! 


One valuable observation by Herms is that apart from the first and the last references to 
the kings (Rev. 1:5; 21:24), which are semantically distinct from the rest, all other uses of the 
expression are pejorative.'?*” The first reference in Rev. 1:5 is part of a threefold title of Christ 
who is described as the “faithful witness”, “the first born of the dead” and “the ruler of the kings 
of the earth”.'*4? The last allusion is to the kings bringing their glory into the new Jerusalem 


(Rev. 21:24). These two passages do not refer to the kings in a derogatory manner. In addition, 
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Herms remarks that the remaining passages sandwiched between the first and the last reference 
to the kings are in the context of various depictions of the last judgement. !44 Herms concludes 
rightly that from a literary and narrative perspective the two non-pejorative references to the 
kings at the beginning and end of Revelation form “an inclusio linguistically and 


conceptually.”!24° 


This study has concentrated on the nations and their function in the narrative trajectory 
of Revelation from chs. 19 - 22. It was concluded that all references to the nations examined in 
chs. 19-20 are derogatory.'4° The nations appear unrepentant and no chances for their 
repentance are offered. A closer look at the kings yields similar results. In Rev. 6:15, the kings 
of the earth alongside other rulers, common free people and even slaves, seek to hide in the 
earth to avoid the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6:16). The image is that of a comprehensive 
judgement “irrespective of political, economic or social status.”!**” Next, in Rev. 16:12-16, the 
kings of the inhabited world (BactAcis tH¢ oixoupévys),'*** a term related to the kings of the 
earth, are deceived by the three frog-like spirits and engage in a war against God almighty. 
John’s image is universal. Not merely one region of the world but all the worldly kings gather 


to fight against God under demonic influence. !?4? 


The “kings” reappear five more times in judgement scenes, in Rev. 17:2, 18; 18:3, 9- 
10; 19:19. In Rev. 17:2, the kings fornicated with Babylon. The Hebrew prophets used 
prostitution as a metaphor for economic and political alliances between kingdoms (Isa. 
23:17).'?°° In addition, the notion of prostitution was used in the HB to describe people’s 
infidelity towards God, and their return to idolatry (e.g., Lev. 17:7).'*>! Prostitution as an illicit 
relationship suggests unfaithfulness to one’s rightful spouse. In this sense, the implication for 
the kings who fornicate with Babylon is that the rightful relationship of these kings is with God. 
The association of this theme with Rev. 1:5 is inevitable. The kings who ought to have been 


under the rulership of Christ (Rev. 1:5) have fornicated with Babylon. This fornication between 
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the kings and Babylon is the reason for her judgement, which is stated in nearly identical but 


inverted terms in Rev. 18:3.!7°2 


John includes two related motifs among the images of prostitution between the kings 
and Babylon. The first is the alliance of ten kings with the beast to fight against the Lamb. This 
war is doomed to failure since the Lamb “is Lord of lords and King of kings” (xvUptos xuptwv 
éotlv xal Bactreds Bacthgwv, Rev. 17:14). The second motif contrasts the first directly. In Rev. 
17:16, the ten horns (previously identified as ten kings; see Rev. 17:12) will hate Babylon and 
make her desolate (Rev. 17:16). This revolt against Babylon, however, cannot be taken as a 
sign of their repentance because these kings still hand their power over to the beast (Rev. 


i a 


John does not speak of the repentance of the kings of the earth even during their lament 
over the fall of Babylon in Rev. 18:9. The laments and tears of these kings are not tears of 
repentance. They are not sorry and remorseful over their behaviour but cry for Babylon (é7”’ 
atthv, Rev. 18:9).'7°4 Just as the merchants cry and mourn for her (én’ adtyy, Rev. 18:11) 
because they can draw no further economic benefit by trading with her, the kings too are in 
mourning because Babylon that helped them live in luxury is burning. In this sense, the 
mourning reflects the pain of their own personal loss.!*** The irony is clear: even those who cry 


for Babylon, do this for their own sakes, they never actually loved her. 


The last reference to the kings of the earth in the old world setting is in Rev. 19:19. As 
noted in previous chapters, the description of the battle is probably a retelling of the battle in 
Rev. 16:14 where the kings of the inhabited world were gathered to fight the almighty God.!**° 
In Rev. 19:17-21, the kings are defeated in a battle whose outcome was forecast from the start 
(see Rev. 19:17-18). Both the motif of allying themselves with the beast (Rev. 19:19) and that 
of gathering for war against the Divine Warrior casts the kings in a negative light. The universal 


slaughter that ensues from the battle leaves no room for a positive understanding of these kings. 
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Herms’ conclusion that the use of “kings of the earth” in Rev. 17:1-19:21 is consistently 


negative is certainly sound.!?5” 


The motif changes radically in Rev. 21:24-26. The context of this last reference to the 
‘kings of the earth’ is not judgement, but the rewards and the blessings of the new Jerusalem. 
Several scholars have noted that the description of the new Jerusalem represents a climactic 


point in which “recurring themes” of Revelation are finally resolved,!*** 


especially those 
mentioned in the letters to the seven churches.'7°? The depiction of the kings of the earth 
bringing their glory and honour into the new Jerusalem is strongly dissonant with the previous 


judgement against the kings. 


The problem is essentially the same as we encountered with the nations. This is 
understandable since the “kings of the earth” appear to be “synonymous with the ‘nations’ as 
revealed in the parallel couplets in 18:3 and 21:24.”!© The problem has been handled largely 
in the same way.'”°! Some scholars assume that the author simply merged apocalyptic traditions 
without anticipating the logical inconsistency. One Jewish eschatological motif was that the 
nations and the kings making this pilgrimage to the new Jerusalem was so integral to these 
traditions that John thought it necessary to include it here. !*©? Others assume that later redactors 
distorted John’s consistently negative view of the kings by misplacing his narrative.'*°? Yet 
another group of scholars understand this last appearance of the kings as part of John’s plan to 
infer that a universal moment of conversion at the end takes place.'**4 Last, some scholars 
understand the kings as some of the believers and explain the inconsistency as a part of a 


symbolic transformation.!7° 


Resolving the problem requires us to understand that John’s descriptions of Babylon 


and new Jerusalem are delivered in parallel and antithetical terms.'7° Both cities are portrayed 


1257 Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 236. Herms reached a similar conclusion for the previous 
references, except for Rev. 1:5. 


1258 Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 237. 

1259 Deutsch, “Transformation of Symbols,” 124. 

260 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1171; Resseguie, The Revelation of John, 257. 

1261 The subsequent list follows Herms’ order from Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 238-39. 
262 Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1172. 

263 Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 1920, 2:146, 172-73. 

264 Caird, The Revelation, 279. 

1265 Deutsch, “Transformation of Symbols,” 106-26. 


1266 Giblin, “Structural and Thematic Correlations in the Theology of Revelation 16-22,” 487-504; Deutsch, 
“Transformation of Symbols,” 123; Aune, Revelation 17-22, 1143-46. 
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as women. Babylon is a prostitute (Rev. 17:1,5), the new Jerusalem a pure bride (Rev. 19:7-8; 
21:2). Babylon will become the dwelling-place of demons (Rev. 18:2), the new Jerusalem will 
become the dwelling-place of God (Rev. 21:3). The kings of the earth play a key role in the 
description of both cities. They collaborated with Babylon (Rev. 17:2), allied with the beast 
against the Lamb (Rev. 17:13), and shared in her economic excess (Rev. 18:9). In the new 
world, the kings offer their glory and honour to the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:24-26), a sign of 
their homage and worship of God.'7°’ Herms observes that the behaviour of the kings “reflects 
an antithetical and moral predisposition to that with which they were characterized in the vision 
of Babylon.”!?°8 The dissonance between the kings and the nations of the old world with the 
kings and the nations of the new world is not therefore the problem, it is the point. John uses 
the same designation “kings of the earth” to underline the contrast. This suggestion in turn raises 


the question of whether the kings of the earth is a referent for actual kings. 


Herms answers this question in the negative. He understands the kings of earth both in 
Rev. 1:5 and 21:24-26 as fashioned according to what he calls Solomonic traditions. Herms 
argues that the glory and honour (thy d6Zav xat thy tiuyv, Rev. 21:26) that the kings offer to 
the new Jerusalem is best understood as tributary tax exacted by Solomon from his client kings 
(see 1Kgs. 4:34 [5:14 LXX]). Herms draws this conclusion from his study of the underlying 
text in Isa. 60 and the allusions to the kings offering material wealth to Israel.'*® In addition, 
Herms supports his claim by examining the semantic meaning of the words d6%a and tiuy. He 


concludes that 6a can refer to splendour or grandeur and tiu% to price or value and payment. 


The problem with this part of Herms’ interpretation is that he fails to derive the meaning 
of the terms 63a and tiu% from their immediate context in Revelation, relying instead on the 
context of Isaiah and the semantic domain of these words. John depends on Isaiah for his 
imagery, but this does not mean that he slavishly follows the HB prophet. In fact, Beale points 
out that nowhere does Isa. 60-61 say that the kings and nations will bring their “glory” (d6&a) 
or “honour” (tiuy).!°”” The words 56a and tiwy are consistently found in Revelation in the 


context of praise and worship of God (Rev.4:9; 11; 5:12-13; 7:12)!*7! and “‘giving glory’ is an 


1267 See heading 9.3.2 in this chapter. 
1268 Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 240. 


126° Herms, “An Apocalypse for the Church,” 244-45. For instance, Isa. 60:16 where Israel is promised to eat the 
riches of kings (mAobtov Bacthéwv hayecat). 


1270 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1094. 
271 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 1095; Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 316; Koester, Revelation, 822. 
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act of worship, which honours the Creator and the Lamb (Rev. 4:9, 11; 5:12, 13; 7:12; 11:13; 
14:7; 19:1-7).”!?” Osborne suggests that John replaced the notion of “military victory and 
plunder” found in Isa. 60 with an image centred on conversion and worship.'?’? Such usage 
may imply that the kings are more than a literary device intended to build up the image of Christ 
as “ruler of the kings of the earth” (Rev. 1:5) according to the Solomonic tradition. It also 
reflects the third stage of the expression’s use, affirming both the sovereignty of God and Christ 


as ruler over all the kingdoms (Rev. 1:5) and the vindication of God’s people. 


Another observation on the phrase kings of the earth is that the kings are modified by 
the genitive “of the earth” (t%¢ yijc). This genitive offers more than their mere geographical 
location. It is similar to the phrase “the inhabitants of the earth” (ot xatoiotivtes emt THs yijs), 
which is consistently negative in Revelation.'?’4 The same can be said for the related expression 
“the earth and those who inhabit it” (thy yiv xal Tods év avTH xatoxotvtas, Rev. 13:12). This 
negativity towards the inhabitants of the earth is best shown when the expression is compared 
to the dwellers in heaven.!?”> Rev. 12:12 calls on the heavens and those who dwell in them (oi 
ovpavol xai ot €v avtois axyvodvtEc) to rejoice. Those who dwell in heaven (tovs év TH odpava 
oxyvotvtas, Rev. 13:6) are also the object of the sea beast’s attack. Thus, those who inhabit the 
earth are consistently evil in Revelation, whereas those who dwell in the heavens are good. The 
verb xatotxéw (to inhabit) is also contrasted with the verb oxyvdw (to dwell ina tent). The latter 
probably carries positive connotations because God’s dwelling in Revelation is portrayed as a 
tent () oxnvy tod bot, Rev. 21:3). Alternatively, during the wandering in the wilderness God’s 
people dwelt in tents which also explains why the feast of booths was instituted (Lev. 23:42- 
43).'*7° The conclusion is that the genitive “of the earth” qualifies both those who dwell in it 
and the kings who rule it. However, in Rev. 21:24-26 a new earth has been created. It is not the 
old earth that qualifies the kings but the new one. In this new earth, God’s tent, the place alluded 


to specifically and viewed positively in Rev. 12:12; 13:6, is now located on the new earth (Rev. 


2? Koester, Revelation, 833. 

"73 Osborne, Revelation, 763. Osborne finds evidence for this conversion in Rev. 11:13; 14:7; 16:9. 
274 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 239; Koester, Revelation, 326. 

275 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 240. 
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21:3). In this new world, heaven and earth had been “united into a larger reality.”!?’’ This 


observation explains the new realities that have allowed John to transform his symbol.!?78 


In the previous discussion on the nations we noted that God’s people in the new world 
are portrayed as his peoples (Aaot). We concluded that the believing community that was 
transferred into heaven for the millennium and then relocated back to earth was transformed 
into the symbol of the nations that worship God in the new Jerusalem. Among the promises 
given to the believing community is that they would be made a kingdom and that they will reign 
on earth (Rev. 5:10).!?” The promise of Rev. 5:10 applies to all the redeemed, those purchased 
for God by the Lamb’s blood (Hydpacas TH 828 év TH aluatt cov, Rev. 5:9).'78° Clearly not all 
believers can be kings in one kingdom (see Rev. 1:6 émoincev nuds BactAgiav). The believers 
are a kingdom because “they will fill the role of kings along with the messianic King.” !7*! The 
believers are thus called kings in Revelation because they will share his throne together with 
Christ (Rev. 3:21) and enjoy “the benefits of Christ’s rule.”!*** Therefore, believers in 
Revelation are not kings in their own right ruling their own kingdoms, since God will establish 
only one kingdom. They simply share the benefits of royalty that derive from Christ’s rule. 


Such a use of the word kings fits with John’s previous use of the word in Revelation. '7°° 


In the newly created world, we saw that God’s people are designated as nations (Rev. 
21:3, 24). We also noted that the pilgrimage to the temple is framed so as to suggest worship. 
John is not endeavouring to differentiate among the saved. By describing the pilgrimage of the 
nations and the kings of the earth, John transforms a familiar image of worship to include the 


image of God’s absolute sovereignty on the new earth. 


John is not afraid to stretch the meaning of words, patterns or even grammar rules to fit 
his purposes. Symbols are tools at his disposal to deliver his message. The kings of the earth 
began as a token of Christ’s power (Rev. 1:5). During the judgement scenes and while John 


described the unfolding of the rebellion of Satan, the beast and his followers, the kings allied 


277 Osborne, Revelation, 730. 
278 Deutsch, “Transformation of Symbols,” 106-26. 
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with powers that were against God and were destroyed. After the destruction of sin and evil, 
God re-creates the earth and the heavens. The kings of the earth are no longer a symbol 
conditioned by the old earth and sin. They become a token of God’s authority over the whole 


new earth and a proof of its complete renewal. 
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10. Conclusion 


This exegetical study endeavoured to resolve what seems inconsistent portrayals of the fates of 
the nations in the book of Revelation. Revelation describes two distinct and seemingly 
incompatible fates for the nations, one involving their destruction in battle and another their 
pilgrimage to the new Jerusalem. The exegesis of Rev. 19 and 20 verified that the nations are 
indeed destroyed, first in battle with the Divine Warrior in Rev. 19:11-21, and then after the 
millennium by fire from heaven in Rev. 20:9.!**4 It was shown that John used HB imagery that 
was already militant in its nature and intensified it. It was also pointed out that John 


universalized the localized language of the prophets. !?°° 


Another crucial inference from the exegesis of Rev. 19-20 was that John’s language and 
narrative flow are not as inconsistent as some may suppose. For instance, John does not first 
have the nations killed, and then simply assume their existence. He includes indications of a 
future resurrection for the wicked (Rev. 20:5), and when the time of the resurrection is fulfilled 
(after the fulfilment of the thousand years, Rev. 20:5, 7) he reintroduces the nations in language 
that suggests their coming from the underworld.'78° This demonstrates two issues. First, John 
is concerned with the coherence of his narrative. He does not arbitrarily bring in characters or 
groups he has previously eliminated. Second, it appears that the universalizing character of 
John’s language is not merely a stylistic feature of his writings. He does not describe the mass 
destruction of the world when in effect he does not mean it. On the contrary, when he describes 
the death of all nations, he assumes that these nations remained dead and introduces them again 


only after a resurrection. 


It was also argued that John described the Parousia as an event that dissolved creation 
and returned the earth to a chaotic primordial state.'*” This chaotic state reinforces the notion 
that the earth during the millennium is void of human life and became Satan’s prison. It means 
that no human nations live on earth during the millennium and as a result there is no chance for 
anyone to repent. Indeed, no such record of the nations’ repentance exists, not even a call for 
such repentance. It must be concluded that John’s narrative leaves no room for the nations to 


repent during the time of the millennium. 


1284 See chapter 3 and chapter 7. 
1285 See chapter 3.2. 
1286 See chapter 7.2. 


1287 See chapter 5. 
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A similar conclusion can be derived from the judgement before the white throne.!7** It 


was argued that the image of judgement in Rev. 20:11-15 is a recapitulation of the war after the 
millennium. This time God administers judgement to individuals who appear before his throne. 
Once again, these individuals face judgement after a resurrection (Rev. 20:13 cf. Rev. 20:5, 8) 
and the punishment is fiery (Rev. 20:15 cf. Rev. 20:9). No opportunities for repentance are 
mentioned during the judgement and in fact no positive outcome for the judgement of any 


individual is recorded. Such accounts leave no possibility of the nations’ repentance open. 


Furthermore, the study of the terms “lake of fire” and “second death” demonstrated that 
these phrases were probably derived from Egyptian mythology.!?*? It was shown that Egyptian 
religion was widespread in Asia Minor and the seven churches in particular. In their original 
context, these idioms signified a final irreversible fate. John seems to be using these terms to 
communicate the same message they conveyed in their original context; the fate of all those 
consigned to the lake of fire is irreversible. This reinforces our previous conclusion that the 
nations are not offered the possibility of repentance during the millennium or immediately after 
it. 

In Rev. 21, John turns the page on the old creation and sees a new heaven and a new 
earth.!°”° The earth, the location of the final battle of Satan and the nations against the beloved 
city, is replaced by God’s new creation, a pervasive concept in Revelation. It not only applies 
to one aspect of the creation but to all. Not only are the heavens created or earth only but both. 
The experience of life on earth undergoes such fundamental changes that even pain, suffering, 
and death are eradicated. What makes these utopian conditions a reality is God’s dwelling in 
this world (Rev. 21:3). John expecting the nations (or some of them) to survive that transition 
into the new world without describing a basic process of their repentance or survival is 


incomprehensible. 


Some assume that the pilgrimage of the nations to the new Jerusalem is a metaphor for 
their repentance. The discussion of this pilgrimage demonstrated that the march of the nations 
into the new Jerusalem is described by images and terms taken from the HB. Neither the 
prophets nor John use this image to signify repentance. While in some cases in Jewish literature 


the pilgrimage is evidence of the nations’ subservience to Israel, John’s carefully assembled 


1288 See chapter 7.5. 
1289 See chapter 8. 
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image suggests worship and lacks any sign of the nations’ servitude.'”?'! Access to God and 


worship also appears to be the motif of the tree of life. 


The new heavens and the new earth along with God’s presence on earth radicalize the 
conditions of the world, allowing John to transform his symbolism. Those termed in the past a 
“kingdom” or “multitude” (BactAeia, dyAog, Rev. 5:9; 7:9) from nations, tribes, tongues, and 
people are now called peoples (Aaot, Rev. 21:3) of God. This is a striking transformation not 
only of John’s own symbolism but also of his original sources that unanimously described 
God’s people as Aads.'?”” John’s freedom to adapt his symbolism according to his needs argues 
against those who understand the pilgrimage of the nations as a remnant of John’s sources that 
he employed uncritically. John has demonstrated repeatedly that he affords himself 
considerable literary independence handling source material. The way he turns Aad¢ into Aaot 


is such an example. 


When describing the new world, John repeatedly includes caveats that remind the reader 
that no one or nothing evil will be allowed in the city (Rev. 21:8; 27; 22:15). These stipulations 
also reject the notion of universalism since clearly some do not make it into the city. At the 
same time, it becomes apparent that the theory that John sets two options for the nations to 
choose side by side cannot be accepted. Some of the nations will choose to rebel against God 
and will meet their end in the lake of fire while others will choose to follow the Lamb and enter 
the new Jerusalem. John does not describe these fates as mutually exclusive alternatives but as 


realities that will come to pass. 


In order to solve these problems, I have argued that the nations of Rev. 21:24-26 are the 
believers, a conclusion supported by the image of the tree of life. According to John, the tree of 
life provides twelve fruits, one per month, and the leaves of the tree are for healing the nations. 
The twelve fruits of the tree of life associate the nations with the number twelve, which is the 
number of God’s people in Revelation. In addition, the notion that the leaves of the tree provide 
healing is a concept that John borrows directly from Ezekiel. John expands the application of 
the healing leaves of the tree, originally intended for the covenant people of Israel, to the nations 


who now represent God’s own people.'**? Those once rejected are now fully incorporated. 


1291 See chapter 9.3.2. 
1292 See chapter 9.5. 
1293 See chapter 9.4. 
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Furthermore, the noun §epameia can refer to acts of spiritual service. In this case, Sepateta 


evokes the worship of the nations in God’s temple city. 


Another way by which John identifies the nations with the believers is by linking them 
with the rewards promised to the believers elsewhere in Revelation. In the new Jerusalem, the 
nations are given access to the city through its open gates (Rev. 21:25) and are given access to 
the tree of life (Rev. 22:2). Elsewhere, the victors of the Ephesian church are given a promise 
to eat from the tree of life (Rev. 2:7) and those who wash their robes have the authority over 
the tree of life and entrance to the new Jerusalem (Rev. 22:14). John therefore gives the nations 


the same access and reward that are afforded only to believers elsewhere in Revelation.'?”4 


The study of the idiom “kings the of earth” in Revelation revealed that it is often used 
synonymously with the nations. The problem of the kings is similar to that pertaining to the 
nations. Most references to the kings in Revelation are related to judgement and assume that 
the kings are evil. The kings, especially in the description of Babylon, are said to have 
fornicated with Babylon and become rich because of her. In contrast, the last reference is part 
of the description of the new Jerusalem and the nations led by their kings bring their honour 
and glory to God. It was pointed out that the new Jerusalem is described in parallel and 
antithetical terms to Babylon. It was also suggested that the use of the same term (i.e., kings of 


the earth) may be there in order to highlight that antithesis further. 


Moreover, the genitive “of the earth” appears to qualify the term as in the phrase 
“inhabitants of the earth”. The old world, the earth, the place where Satan has been exiled to 
from heaven (Rev. 12:9), is defiled. However, the new earth is going to be the eternal home of 
God. God’s tabernacle will be with his people (Rev. 21:3). Those who live in this new holy 
world are by definition sanctified and therefore John feels free to transform his symbol once 


again to refer to kings who are not evil. 


These kings do not appear to serve a different purpose from the rest of the believers. 
From the beginning of the book, John promises all believers equal opportunities, and Christ’s 
promise to the Laodiceans is that the victors will sit together with him on his throne (Rev. 3:21). 
It is unlikely that John envisioned that the nations would be ruled by a special class of believers. 


The image is probably designed to describe a world with no opposition to God’s sovereign rule. 


1294 See chapter 9.5. 
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The solution to the problem of the nations proposed in this study, in my view, yields a 
coherent narrative for the last chapters of Revelation. It does not assume a hypothetical change 
of heart for the nations at a time when John does not suggest such a change took place. Nor 
does this reading presuppose that the image of the rider on the white horse that results in 
bloodshed is a symbolic image of conversion. The resolution offered requires a transformation 
of John’s symbolism. The nations that were often an image of the unbelievers who followed 
the beast in the last chapters of Revelation turned into an image of God’s people. Two factors 
allow for this transformation. The first is the new heaven and earth. The world that God creates 
is so new that all the realities forming part of it are different. The other factor is the composition 
of the apocalyptic community to whom John was addressing his prophecies. They were people 
who were thought of as gentiles (é6vixot) and faced exclusion. In God’s new world, John turns 
the tables, presenting them as heirs or covenant people. He does so, not by stripping them of 
their nationalities but by celebrating their diversity. John consciously calls these nations “God’s 
peoples” not “people”. These nations, not the covenant Israel, are the recipients of the healing 
leaves of the tree of life. They are the ones who will see God’s face and for whom the doors of 
the Holy City will never close. The nations entering the new Jerusalem in the final chapters is 
not a side show of the new earth or a meaningless remnant of the old prophecies. It is the 


highlight of the vindication of John’s apocalyptic community. 
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